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CHAPTER XI. 


Religious Beliefs : Deities and Spirits. 

In the last three chapters, we have seen how every 
stage in the Kharia’s cycle of individual life in society 
is bound up with ritual action directed to mysterious 
superhuman Powers. In the next chapter we shall 
find how every phase in his economic, social, and other 
collective activities, too, is bound up with religious 
ritual. In fact, the Kharia’s efforts to live and to make 
life worth living,—to secure individual and collective 
well-being,—center on ritual action directed to unseen 
mysterious Powers. These Powers or spiritual Beings 
are regarded as “superhuman” rather than “superna¬ 
tural”, for to the relatively primitive Kharia, as to other 
communities on the same level of culture, there are more 
things in “Nature” than the eye can see. —more things 
in heaven and earth than the civilised man’s philosophy 
or science dreams of. 

Historically, religious emotion and resulting ritual 
action, as spontaneous or instinctive reactions to en¬ 
vironment, would appear to have originated much 
earlier than organised beliefs and a definite pantheon. 
Yet, as an account of the Kharia’s present organised 
religious rites and ceremonies would necessarily involve 
a reference to his religious beliefs and to his panth cod, 
we shall begin, in the present chapter, with a brief 
account of the Kbaria’s religious beliefs and the deitieB 
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and spirits worshipped and propitiated by Kharia 
society, and then follow it up, in the next chapter, with 
an account of the Kharia’s modes of dealing with them. 

In the last chapter we referred to the Kharia’s belief 
in the soul as separate from the body, and to his ideas 
about an after-life. Even the rude Hill Khayia, like 
the Dhelki and the Dfidh Kharia, has passed beyond 
the more primitive mode of thought which has bucn 
("died animatism , in which the soul or spirit could 
not be definitely discriminated from its physical recep¬ 
tacle. The conception of mysterious impersonal forces 
and powers animating all Nature and even artificial 
objects has long receded somewhat to the background 
and now openly manifests itself mostly in his ideas of 
an occult psychic force of the nature of “mana” 
which is believed to inhere in certain objects and beings 
and which plays the principal rfile in his ideas and 
practices relating to “Magic” and Sorcery. The Kha¬ 
ria’s Religion proper is concerned with invisible spiritual 
beings of different grades and powers believed to be 
able to help or hinder bis efforts to live and to enjoy life. 

It would be beyond the scope of this ethnographical 
m<'nograph to discuss how, as a reaction to thou* environ¬ 
ment and from the psychological necessity of projecting 
their own personality subconsciously (and not by any 
painful process of thinking) upon objects and forces of 
Nature and upon their visible and invisible surroundings, 
remote generations of the Kharia’s ancestors arrived 
at their attitude towards Life and Nature, and at their 
conception of an individual soul or spirit of each hill 
and jungle, of the Sun and the Earth, as distinct from 
their visible forms, and came to personify them as distinct 
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entities each with a soul and a will of its own, powerful 
to help or to harm mankind. But it is evident that 
the realisation of the separate existence of a soul or 
inner man,-whether derived through the ‘mana’ ex* 
perience or through dream-experience or in waking 
visions or trances induced in persons of a psychic apti¬ 
tude by the stimulation of the dance or otherwise,-must 
have lent this animistic conception a considerable emo¬ 
tional support. The spirits visualised in the psychic 
experiences of such men “favoured of the gods”, and 
the mode of worship instinctively adopted by them, 
would appear to have formed the basis of the tribal cults 
and rituals. The natural yearning of the human heart 
for contact with the dear departed might have lent 
additional strength to the emotional urge for entering 
into personal relations with these and other spiritual be¬ 
ings regarded as capable of influencing man’s destinies. 
And ancient Kharia society, like similar other societies, 
more or less guided by the tribal ‘seers’ of. visions, orga¬ 
nised appropriate methods of approaching the world of 
spirits for help and security and blessings. It is, however, 
from the authority of inherited traditions that present- 
day Kb aria society has derived its attitude towards 
life, its conception of the individual’s duties in life, and 
its loyalty to these conceptions and duties, and its ideas 
regarding the soul and spirits, and its modes of ceremo¬ 
nial approach to the mysterious superhuman powers, and 
communion with them, in order to secure good luck 
and avert ill luck. 

The Kharia’s present religious faith is thus a belief 
in spiritual Beings endowed with personality and capa¬ 
ble of influencing the destinies of man. And his reli- 
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gious practices comprise the propitiation by prayers, 
sacrifices and libations, of the invisible Powers and 
Beings that are believed to control Nature. The object 
Bought to be achieved is to secure good luck and avert 
bad luck. The Kharia’s religion, as we have seen, is 
vitally bound up with his economic and social life. 


ii. Kbarla Deities and Spirits. 


The powers and forces of Nature which the primi¬ 
tive Khapia personifies and deifies, fears and propitiates 
are mostly those of his immediate environment. 

Hill-Spirits or Pats. —Thus the primitive Hill Kharia 
recognizes, besides the Supreme Spirit represented by tho 
Sun ( Dharam ) and the Earth-goddess or Mother-Earth 
(Bdsuki Mata), the spirits of one or more prominent 
hills near his settlement. These Hill-spirits which he 
calls Pdltt would appear to be the counter-parts of the 
Buru-bongds of the M find as. These Pat- spirits, to whom 
special sacrifices are offered, are known each by the name 
of the hill of which it is believed to be the guardian spirit. 

Of the different hills in their neighbourhood or 
district, the one which was either their former home 
or is at present nearest to their settlement is called the 
Ishfi Pat or tutelary Pal of the village-family, azid the 
others are deities of the same class who inspire reverent 
awe. The number of these Pats is legion. The title 
Thakurani (Revered Lady) is often suffixed to them. 
Thus, we hear of Kona-Pat Thakurani, Keturd-Pdf 
T hakurani, Bhdlki-Pdt-Thakurani, Kdlu-Pdf-T halcu- 
raapt, Tarnd-Pdt-Thahurdf.il, Darbarsird-Pdt-Thdhi- 
ratfi, Mdnki-Pat-Thakurani, and so forth, among the 
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Mayurbhanj Kharias. It may be noted that the title 
Thakurani is also sometimes applied by the Hill 
Kharia to the Earth-goddess as her proper name, or is 
suffixed to the name 'Basuki The Earth-goddess and 
the Jungle-spirit ( Bora w) together constitute the main 
Qram-dcoft or village-deities of the Hill Kharias. Of 
these, Bofdm is said to be a male deity aud Basuki 
female. The Hill Kharias of Mayurbhanj invoke, at 
every Baja, their three principal deities— Dharam , Pd (, 
and Basuki 74 or Thakuraryi or 7 idsu-mdtd. To define 


their Creed, they say.—- 

“Akase Dharam deota ; 
Fatale Basuki Thakurani; 
Gram prati Gram-devata,”. 


[Translation] 


“God in the heavens; 

Basuki in the nether regions; 
The village-deities in every 
village”. 

The Hill Kharias of Dhalbhum and Manbhum do not 
now know Basuki orBdsu-matd but only Dharam , Pat, 
and Baram. Their main village-deities are lshli J‘dt and 
Bar dm. And the sacred grove is known as Baram-sdl 
(and in some villages as T/uikurdni-sdl 1) and consists of 
one or more stones (representing deities) ceremonially 


installed under some large t ree or trees . __ 

78. It in interesting to note that although the Hill Kharias and some 

neighbouring tribes have adopted from their Hindu neighbours, the 
namea Basuki and Thakurani, they have not preserved the original 
signification or denotation of the terms, and different tribes use the 
terms differently. Thus the Hill Bhuinyiia apply the term Thakurani 
not to the/Mfs or Hill-spirite, but as a variant of Basuki-mnta whom 
they identify with the Earth-goddess. The name BOrnm, again, is 
applied by the Hill Bhiinyas not to any jungle spirit but to a male deity 
who is said to be the husband of the village goddess Gai-sri or Basuki 
miltil or Thakurani, and by some identified with God Himself. See 
S.C. Roy, The Hill Bhuiyas of Orissa, pp. 221-2. OtP. (Earth )-Boram 
is another name for the Sun-God or Supreme Deity of the Hoe —See 
Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, p. 185 (foot note! 
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The Clan-spirit.~Thc more advanced and better orga 
nised Dudh-Khiiriiis and Dhelki-Khapias offer sacrifices 
also to another Mountain-spirit whom the Dudh-Kharias 
call Barndd-Pdf or Batndti«lubo 79 as also Bar-Pahari, 
and the Dhelki-Kluirias call Bar-Pdhdri or the Great 
Mountain-spirit (perhaps the counterpart of the genera¬ 
lised Mardng-buru or Great Mountain-spirit of the 
Mfindas and some other Miirida tribes). The Kluipiis 
do not now know the origin of this spirit. They ex¬ 
plain it merely as their ‘BhayadrBhut’ or Clan-spirit. 
It is represented by a sculptured wooden post. But 
there are reasons to believe that it is the spirit of the 
hill which was the original or ancient borne of each clan. 
The analogy of the Buru-bonga of the allied tribes of 
Birhors, 80 Mundas, Hus and the Bhfimij indicates 
this. And the fact that the man who wants to offer 
sacrifices to this spirit has to requisition the services 
of the head of his branch of the clan who may happen 
to be living in the ancestral village, would appear to 
support this conjecture, fu the Bdrndd or Bar-Pahrifi 
pujd of the Khapias of any village or rather clan, 
as in the Buru-bonga, puja of the Birhors, all the 
members of the clan living within reasonable distance are 
invited. Although the analogy of similar spirits in other 
allied tribes might indicate that the Barndd spirit was in 
origin a mountain spirit, yet the myths which among 
the Kharias and some other allied tribes have gathered 
round this spirit represent him, too, as the deified 
spirit of dead human beings (see chapter XIV post). 

?9. The derivation of the name % B&rnd1X> % no KhTfia could give 09. 

But all said that It is the snm« as ' Bar-pdharx* (llilyijfi, MarQrig-burn) 
of their neighbouring tribes and castes, 

80. S. C. Hoy, The Birh&rs, pp. 300-301, 333-339. 
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Jungle, -Spirit. —The Hill Kharias who have no regular 
totemic clan organization do not recognise the / idrndd 
spirit. They do, however, include in their pantheon 
a Jungle Spirit which the other sections of the Khafias 
no longer recognize. The Hill Khun a 3 of Mayurbhanj 
fear and venerate, propitiate and supplicate the spirit 
of their native jungles to whom they apply the name 
Baram. They also offer sacrifices to the Earth-spirit or 
Earth-goddess or Mother-Earth under the name of 
Basuki or llasulci-mdtd. This name has been evidently 
borrowed from neighbouring tribes and castes, for wo 
have found the same deity worshipped by the Bluliyas 
and some other Hinduised tribes and Hindu castes in 
Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar under the same name. 
Basuki, it may be noted, is the name of the Varyserpeut 
who, in Hindu mythology, is represented as supporting 
the Earth (Basumati) on its back. The name Thaku • 
rani, as we have seen, is applied by some Hill Khafias 
as a variant of Basuki or Biisu-ma id ; some again woidd 
name a separate Mother.goddess ( Devi.Mai ). 

Yillage-Spirite and Deities— The Dhelki Khafias and 
Dudh Khapias who are now settled agriculturists, living 
in regular villages, no longer include in their pantheon 
any special spirit of the woods, but they have for their 
village-spirits what they call Pdfs and Vd^is with 
their leader the Darha-Dubd (the Gate-keeper spirit) or 
Ttakshd-lubo (the protective spirit), who is believed to 
protect the village from mischievous spirits that may 
seek to enter the village from outside it. Sometimes 
this spirit is referred to as Raksha Ddrha. The origin 
of this spirit is not known, as no Khafia whom we 
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questioned know anything about it or could give any 
tradition or other hint or clue about it. 

The name ( A siir Ddrha which we sometimes hear 
among the Kharias would connect the Ddrha spirit 
with the spirits of the prehistoric race of Asflrs who, 
according to tradition, occupied Cb'ta Nagpur before 
the Mil pdas. Some Dudk Kharias told us that Raksha 
Dubd moves about, axe in hand, and calls people^ by 
name at dead at night. If the person addressed res¬ 
ponds to the call, he falls sick and dies. Sometimes 
this spirit asks for a little tobacco, and, if it is given, 
no harm is done. If, however, this is not given, the 
man falls ill and dies. At village Giran in than a Kfir- 
deg in the Ranchi District a large Semar (Bomba* 
malabaricum ) tree is shown as the local seat of Raksha 
Dubd, and some Ivhfiria boys of the village assert that 
they have seen the spirit seated on a stone-slab “perched 
as a throne” on the branch of the tree. A similar 
account is given of the spirit having been seated on-a 
sal tree in village Regayi in thana Thithaitangar in the 
Ranchi District. 

The Hindu names, Ddrha and Raksha, of this spirit 
might appear to indicate that it is a loan-god. Raksha 
is the Sariiskrit word for ‘protection’ and ‘ Ddrha' is a 
Hindu word meaning ‘pertaining to the door , so that 
1 Raksha dubd\ 81 means the ‘protecting spirit,’ and 
1 Ddrha dubd' means the spirit who guards the ‘door or 
entrance’ to the village. It may also be noted that 
this spirit is also known and propitiated under the same 
name of Darhd-bhut by some other aboriginal neighbours 
of the Kharias such as the Oraoiis and the Mundas. 

81. Compare the Bengali Hindu deity Raksha Kail. 
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The Hill Khajlaa of Mayurbhanj, propitiate a tutelary 
spirit of the settlement under the name of Basuki to 
which reference has already been made. As we have 
said, this spirit is evidently a borrowed deity identified 
with the Earth-goddess. The Devi Max or the Mother- 
goddess, identified by some Kharias with the Dharti 
Mai or Earth-goddess, is also included among the 
village-deities in many Dudh Khnrift villages. The name 
of this deity might seein to imply that she is a Hindu 
deity; and, as a matter of fact, all the Hindu castes, 
besides most agricultural primitive tribes of Chdta 
Nagpur, worship this deity as a village-goddess. 

Ancestor-spirits : ‘Burha-Burhi and Mari Masan. — As 
the phenomenon of death might probably have been one 
of the things that first suggested the idea of a soul or 
spirit as distinct from the body, it is natural that 
certain disembodied human spirits should be included 
in the Kharia pantheon. And the first spirits to be 
personified and deified would naturally be one’s own 
dead ancestors. This is why we find among all sections 
of the Khafias, as among other sections of the Mundii 
tribes, the worship of Ancestor Spirits. One’s parents 
and other near relatives whom the Kharia loved and 
honoured when they were living cannot fail to be regard¬ 
ed with love and reverence after they are dead. Spirits 
of ancestors who were revered and looked up to as 
Siins or village-elders during their life-time are espe¬ 
cially remembered and honoured after death. 

Thus it is iu the case of these Ancestor-spirits that 
to the sense of the sacred and to religious awe and 
fear is added a feeling of reverent love as one of the 
deep emotional elements that go to make up the Kharia’s 
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religious complex. In every Kharia home, even among 
the Hill Kharias, a coiner of the cooking apartment is 
set apart as the seat of the Ancestor-spirits of the family. 
Here oblations of rice-beer are offered to them with 
reverence and love and awe before any member of the 
family drinks rice-beer in the house, and here at every 
important religious feast and festival and domestic 
ceremony, libations of rice-beer and offerings of rice 
must be given to these spirits first, and offerings of firSt- 
fruits made to them first of all. In cases of illness in 
the family, prayers are offered and vows made to 
the Ancestor-spirits. These spirits are known by the 
geueric name of Maxi Masdn and also by the endearing 
name of Burkd-Bufkl or the ‘old men and old women’ 
among the Dfidh and Dhelki Khiifias, and Pitrus among 
the Hill Kharias. 

Spirits of other Dead Relatives: Danr-Masan’, or Khdnt.- 

Besides the spirits of dead relatives that have been 
ceremonially installed as household gods with their seats 
in the family kitchen, there are those deceased relatives 
whose spirits, for some reason or other, have not 
been installed in the sacred tabernacle of the house. 
They are known among the Dfidh and Dhelki Kharias 
as Danx Afosan or the ‘Dead of the Uplands’. They, 
too, are believed to protect the members of their families 
from calamaties, particularly sickness. And at certain 
festivals, libations and sacrifices are ofEered to them 
collectively. 

‘Tiger’-Spirits: Baghii.— There is another class of 
human spirits that receive special propitiation collec¬ 
tively as a class. These are called /?d^/ud-s pints or spirits 
of persons killed by tigers. They are believed to 
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assume occasionally the visible form of tigers and 
harm man and cattle. They are also credited with the 
power of controlling actual tigers. As the tigers liv¬ 
ing in the native hills of the Hill Khajias and also 
those living in the hills and jungles near the villages 
of the Diidh and Dhelki sections, now and then kill 
or maim men and cattle, and used to do so much mote 
frequently in the past, it is natural that these Baghia 
spirits, as a class, should be propitiated by the Kharia. 
Individual Baghia spirits may, however, be specially 
dealt with in certain eases. When a particular Baghia 
spirit is, however, detected or suspected to commit 
depredations in a village, the services of a spirit-doctor 
are requistioned to appease it and expel it from the 
settlement. The Hill Kharias fear and, when occasion 
arises, seek to propitiate and expel individual Baghia 
spirits, but have no clear conception of the Baghid 
as a class-spirit. 

Minor mischievous Spirits of tho dead: Churil, Mua. There 
are certain unhallowed spirits of dead human beings 
which all sections of the Kharias, like most other 
aboriginal tribes as well as Hindu castes, particularly 
the lower castes, fear as michievous spirits that require 
to be avoided, repelled or controlled. These are the 
Churils or spirits of women dying in pregnancy or 
childbirth, and Muds or spirits of persons dying of 
violent death. According to different modes of death 
by violence, the Mud spirits fall into different classes: 
Thus, the spirit of a person killed by an axe or other 
cutting weapon is called a Kdfal Mud , of one stabbe* 
to death is called a Bhokal Mud, of one dying by hang¬ 
ing Tdngal Mud, of one beaten to death Pdml Mud, 
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and so forth. Even a Baghia is included among the 
Mud spirits under the name of * Bdgliout Mud .’ The 
Mud spirits are believed to waylay human beings, tickle 
them and otherwise molest them or lead them astray, 
but can do them no serious harm. Though, strictly 
speaking, they form no part of the Khiiria pantheon, 
and (except the Bag ho at Muds) can do no serious harm, 
they are included among the spirits who constitute 
1 li hunt Bd(' which we shall presently describe. 

Spirits of dead Heroes: Ihir Jlhiria.—Besides the cult 
of the dead spirits of their own tribe, the DOdh Kha- 
I'iiis and the Dhelki Kharias have included in their 
pantheon the spirits or rather the generalised spirit of 
certain powerful ancient enemies belonging to the Hindu 
or Hinduized caste of Ahirs at whose hands they suffered 
a crushing defeat, in the days of tradition, and whose 
valour presumably made a deep impression on the 
tribal mind. This generalised spirit is known by the 
Hindi name of “AhTr-Alnrin”. And minor deified spirits 
of individual Ahirs are also named in the invocations 
and songs connected with the propitiation of the “AhTr- 
AhlrTn ” spirit. A Khariii name— 1 Vim tang sang'- 
has also been given to it by the Dudh Kharias. The 
Dhelki Kharias also name the spirit as the “Ahn-ilubo”. 
The Gofcu-ptlbo or the spirit of the cattle-shed is 
differentiated by some Dudh Kharias from the Ahlr- 
Alurin spirit who, according to them, is a Deotd and 
not a Bkfit or Bubo. The Hill Kharias also propitiate 
the presiding spirit of their cattle and cattle-shed 
(Gohal). The Ahirs are the great pastoral caste of 
Northern India. It is interesting to note that no 
fowls or pigs (which are taboo to ‘Hindu’ spirits), but 
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only a grey goat, may bo offered to this spirit, and 
the offerings are made in an improvised cattle-shed. 
This Pujd or sacrifice is known as “ Diintang sting 
or ‘Cattle-shed worship’. I.t is also significant that the 
head of a Khapia family while offering sacrifices to 
this spirit has to put on a Jenau or sacred thread of 
the Brahmans—thus presumably indicating the Hindu 
origin of this spirit. 

Other Spirits and Supernatural Powers.— Besides their 
cult of the dead and the cult of the Hill-spirits, Dudh 
Khapias and Dhelki Kharias with their better and 
wider social organization than that of the Hill Khapias, 
have arrived at a generalized view of all the village 
spirits under one group-name. Leaving out the Sun- 
God or Supreme Spirit and the Ancestor-spirits, all 
the other spirits, whether of dead human beings or of 
the neighbouring jungles and hills (other than the 
individual Pat-spirits) besides all other supernatural 
Beings and Powers that may conceivably affect the 
well-being of the village, are now grouped under the 
class-name of 41 KhuupVtip' or A kunpl(in{ . 

Khufit is the collective name given by the Dudh 
Khapias and the Dhelki Khapias to all the spirits of 
the dead Kharias of a village who are not included 
among the ancestor-spirits, and Pat in this connection 
stands for all the spirits of rocks and hills of the village 
and its neighbourhood other than the special Pat- spirits 
refered to above; and l Dant\ which literally means the 
‘stem or stump of a tree’, would appear to refer generally 
to tree-spirits or jungle-spirits. Parka, Baghia, Chu.rU , 
and Mua are included among KhunpPats . So, too, are 
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the Mari Matins or spirits of deceased ancestors and 
other deceased members of the family whose shades have 
not been ceremonially brought bach to the house owing 
to the manner of their death. Churils and Muds are, 
however, in no case, entitled to any separate sacrifices. 
In the general village -Pujas performed by the Village 
Priest a number of fowls are offered in sacrifice to the 
Ehunt Pats or Klumt Danis collectively, including these 
spirits. Khunt-Fat is the collective name forth e 
‘leaders’ of the village-spirits who can control the minor 
spirits and impersonal powers, and resist the intrusion 
of outside spirits into the village. 

All these spirits except the Ancestor-spirits and 
tuielary Pat Spirits and the Mother-Goddess and Earth- 
goddess are classed by the Khafias as Dubo. The 
Jvharia attributes most of his calamities and ill-luck to 
the ill-will of these Dubo Spirits, who are easily dis¬ 
pleased. Ancestor-spirits are believed to protect their 
descendants from harm as much as they can and, so 
long as these spirits are not offended by the neglect of 
offerings to them in due season, promote their well-being. 

The Supreme Deity-Above the Dubos and other spirits 
and deities, the Khafias of all sections recognise the great 
God who is believed to be the Creator of man as well as of 
the Dubos and Deotas, and who rules both. When all 
other helpers fail, the Khiifia turns to the Supreme Spirit 
known under the Khariii name of Giving or Bero and also 
under the Hindu names of Bliagwiin and ‘Ponomosor’ 
(a corruption of Sanskrit Parameswur or the Great God). 
Another name applied to the Supreme God is ‘Dharam’ 
or ‘Dharam-Raja. Whether in this name we are to 
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recognise the influence of Buddhism or rather of some 
ancient neighbouring Buddhist community, it is difficult 
to say. It may be noted that the Dm vidian-speaking 
Oraofl neighbours of the Khiiyias also name the Sun- 
god or the Supreme God as ‘Dharm©’ or ‘Dharmes’ 
as well as “Biyi” or “Bero” and the Dravidian-speak- 
ing Malers and Khonds respectively name Him as 
‘Ber’ or ‘Bero-Gosaih’, and ‘Beru Penuu’ or ‘Dharam 
Pennu’. In ancient Hindu literature, too, the name 
‘Dharma’ is also applied to the Sun. It may be noted 
that the Hill KhayiSs call the Supreme Spirit only as 
“Dharma” or “Dharam” and also as “Bhagawan”. The 
name “Pararaeshwar” is also sometimes applied to Him. 
Among the Khayias, as among other Mundla tribes, a 
white cock or a white goat is x'egarded as the appro¬ 
priate sacrifice for the All-Pure Deity. A drop of 
blood of such sacrificial fowl must be drunk by a Dtidh 
Khayia or a Dhelki Khayia to purify himself from 
social and other ‘sins’. At all important social and 
religious ceremonies such a sacrifice must first of all 
be made to the Supreme Spirit. 

The Ancestor-spirits rank next below Ponomosor or 
Dharam and above the D;26o-Spirits. The Ancestor- 
spirits and the Supreme-Spirit as also such deities as 
Devi Mai or the Mother-goddess arc called Deotas or 
deities, whereas the other spirits are merely Dulos or 
spirits who more generally prove to be malignant 
(Ndian Diibos) rather than beneficent. While the 
Deotas are ordinarily beneficent, the good-will of a 
Dubo can only be secured through proper sacrifices 
and offerings, the slightest neglect of which rouses its 
anger and maleficence. 



The Dudh find Dhelki sections of the Khari.fi tribe 
have advanced further in anthropomorphizing these 
spirits. Thus the Eaksha Dubo or Ddrhd Dubo is des. 
cribod as a man going about with an axe ( tanga) in 
his hand and a leaf-cigarette between his lips. The Bay kid 
spirit is said to have the shape of a dark-skinned man 
moving about with pebbles and brick-bats and clods 
of earth in his hands find pelting them at passers-by. 

Common Pantheon of the Munda Tribes.—From a iiom- 
parative study of the deities and spirits of the three 
sections of the Kharias, it will appear that the worship 
or rather propitiation of the Ancestor-spirits and of 
the spirits of their native Hills and the Supreme Spirit 
represented by the Sun forms the nucleus or central 
core of their religion. These are the only deities which 
Kharias of all sections still recognise and seek to pro 
pitiate. In fact, among all the principal tribes of the 
Munda stock we find the propitiation or worship of the 
Ancestor-spirits and the Hill-spirits, to be the common 
elements of their religion . Thus the Miindas 82 have 
their l Hdrdm linrn-kd' (Ancestor-spirits) also called ‘Ord 
Bongdko ’ ( House-spirits), and their l .But ft bdngdkd ’ (Hill- 
spirits); the Hos 63 have their t Hdm-hd-ko (Ancestor- 
spirits) and i 0d hapfdm' or ‘ Od-hdrn (House-ancestors), 
the Birhors 84 have their t Buru-bdngdko > (Hill-spirits) 
and l HapTdm' (ancestor-spirits), the Santals 85 have 
their ‘ Ordk'-bdngd'-kn or House-gods (bearing such names 
of hills as Bam* Piihar, Bar Pahar etc.). The Bhumij, 86 


82. The MUndns and their Country, pp. 461,469. 

83. Singbhum District Gazetteer , pp. 84-85 J. B . O. R. S , AT, 206. 

84. S« C. Roy, The Birhors , pp. 300-301, 305-307. 

85. RiBlay, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, II. 231. 

86. Ibid , I, 124. 
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though now mostly Hinduised, have their Burns (Hill- 
gods) as well as Ancestor-spirits, and the Hill Bhaiiiyas 07 
have their ‘Pi trus’ or Ancestor-spirits and their l Pa[s 
or Hill-spirits. Like the Mayurbhanj Hill Kharias, 
the equally primitive Juangs 88 of the Munda, stock 
who live in the hills and jungles of the adjoining 
States of Keonjhar, Pal Lahera and Dhenkanal still sacri¬ 
fice to the forest deity Bara.m whom they regard as 
the head of all the spirits . i Ote Bafdm’ is another 
name for the Sun-god or Supreme Deity among the 
H<3s. Recognition of the Supreme Spirit or ’'High 
God” represented by the Sun would appear to have 
been among the earliest beliefs of the Munda stock 
when most of the Munda tribes lived together or, at 
any rate, in close contact with one another. It has 
been supposed by some scholars that the Moon and 
not the Sun was the original deity of the Mupda tribes. 
But it is the Santals alone who use the word Chanda 
for both the Sun ( Sing Chanda , or Day-Chando) and 
the Moon ( Hindu Chanda , or Night Chando). 89 But the 
Kharias call the Sun “Bera” and the heat of the Sun 
“Giving”, and the Moon they call l Lerdng\ The for¬ 
mer is regarded as male and the latter as female. 

The Moon or Lerung is sometimes described as 
the wife of the Sun; and an orthodox Kharia may- 
bow to the Moon, when visible, before he goes to bed. 
But no sacrifices are offered to the Moon as separate 
from the Sun. Risley mentions “Joyolo Dubo, the 
moon” as a deity of the Kharias to whom a black 

87. S. C. Roy, The Hill BhTtiya* of Orissa, pp 22G-9. 

88. Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, 14J. 

89. Campbell, Santali-Enyliah Dictionary, p. 89. 
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cook is offered. But we have not come across or heard 
of any such deity or spirit or of any sacrifices to it. 
‘Yolo’ is the Kharia word for the ‘west', ‘sunset’ or 
‘evening’ and also the ‘moon’. The Dudh Kharias offer 
sacrifices to a spirit named Yolo jpubo which they 
translate in Hindi as “Andhari Bhut ” (the spirit of the 
Dark) and this is believed by its votaries to be a form of 
Burnda or Bar-Puhart which is a Hill-spirit. A bjgck 
fowl is sacrificed to it at the back of the house by a 
Kharia married couple when either of them gets ill 
for the first time after marriage, and the husband and 
wife alone may eat the sacrificial meat, keeping absolute 
silence while eating it. We do not know of any reason 
for supposing that Yolo (which Dalton evidently 
mis-spells as “Joyolo” and is followed by Risley 90 ) 
represents the Moon as a deity. True, in their invocations 
of the Supreme Spirit whose symbol is the Sun, He is 
sometimes addressed as Br[5-Lerartg or Giring-Lerang, 
the Sun-Moon, but He is never known or addressed by 
only the name of Lrrang (Moon) independently. 


The Spirit of the Forest, whom the Juangs and the 
Hill Kharias call Bar am would also appear to have been 
one of the original members of the pantheon of the 
Mu pda tribes. Just as the Juangs place Bar am , 91 
the forest deity, at the head of their pantheon, so, too, 
do the allied tribe of Hill Bhniyas or Pauri Bhoiyas of 
the Keohjhar and Bonai States of Orissa, though they 
no longer identify him with the spirit of the forest but 
make him one of the principal village-gods and the hus- 


90, Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal , I, 468. 

91. Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, p. 141. A.lso, see Journal of the 
Bihar and vrissQ Research Society , Vol. VI, p. 285. 
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band o£ the Earth-goddess. Those Ivharias who, like the 
Mflndas, the Hos, and the Santals, have cleared the 
forests, established villages and taken to settled agri¬ 
culture, do not any longer require to appease any 
separate Jungle-spirit; but the old and effete Jungle- 
spirits are now included among the minor powers 
classed collectively as Khuut-ddnf by the Diidh and 
the Dhelki Kharias, as by the Manilas. 


Thus then it may be reasonably inferred that the 
original religion of the Khiifias, and probably of the 
other Munda tribes us well, included the cult of the 
Supreme Spirit represented by the Sun or the Sun- 
Moon, the cult of Ancestor-spirits, aud the cult of the 
Hill-spirits and Jungle-spirits. The other principal 
spirits (such as the Earth-Spirit and the tutelary Spirit 
of Cattle) now included in their pantheon would appear 
to have been gradually borrowed by them from other 
aboriginal, as also from their Hindu, neighbours, as these 
ether gods of settled agriculturists (or rather gods con¬ 
ceived of after the pattern of their gods) were expected 
to help them in their new life of settled agriculturists. 


Conclusion.— We have seen that in the religious system 
of the Khajiiis, “Giring-Lerang” or Bero, or Ponomosor, 
or “Dharam”,—the Supreme-Spirit,—stands highest, in 
a class by Himself. He is a beneficent and moral deity. 
Next below him ranks the Ancestor-spirits. These, 
too, arc deities ( Deotds ) of the Khar in pantheon who 
watch over the customary morals of their descendants 
in the land of the living and protect them from harm. 
The Ancestor-spirits, too, stand in a class apart, 
die other spirits of the dead being regarded as in- 
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i'erior to them, if not in power, at least in beneficent 
activities. Next below the Ancestor-spirits in the 
hierarchy are the Pd/-spirits or Mountain-spirits (inclu¬ 
ding the Jungle-spirits). Devi-Mdi or the Mother- 
Goddess, and in a few villages, Muhddeo (regarded as the 
Spouse of the Den-Mat) are special village deities, who 
are regarded as superior to the Dubos and, constituting 
a class by themselves. 

Next come the Dubos or rather Ndsan-Dubos (tit., 
Ghosts which kill, that is to say, cause disease and death). 
These Pdfs and Dubos along with the Earth-Spirit 
and the Jungle-spirit are the general village-spirits 
to whom sacrifices are offered at the Jhankor or sacred 
grove of the village by the village-priest or Kalo. 
These DO bos include Ddihd-Dubo, Gorea-Dubo , KhuTit- 
Pdf and Churil, besides a few other minor spirits 
and a number of named and nameless mischief-makimr 
spirits who do not receive any separate sacrifices. These 
are the two classes of village-spirits whose propitia¬ 
tion for the safety of the village is the function 
of the village-priest, although heads of individual 
families, too, occasionally offer sacrifices to the more 
important among these for their special benefit. Thus, 
for the protection of their cattle, sacrifices are offered 
to the Gortd-Dubo by individual owners of cattle, and 
sacrifices arc offered to other Dabbs by individual 
Kharias who may be troubled by them or may have, 
for some selfish purpose, taken vows to offer sacrifices 
to any of them. Sacrifices to the Ancestor-spirits is the 
function of the head of each family. And Berb or 
Pbnbmbsbr is invoked before all other deities and spirits, 
in every public worship and at every purificatory rite. 
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The village-priest has to make periodical sacrifices 
to the general village-spirits at the village than, or at the 
Samd or Janitor or Jlianhar , as the sacred grove is 
variously called, so that they may bless the village and 
protect it from the evil attentions of malignant spirits. 

Village-priest.—We shall close this chapter with a 
short account of the method of appointment of the 
Khariil village-priest and his assistant. Among the 
Hill Kharias, as we have seen, generally the oldest 
member among the elders of a settlement acts as the 
Dihuri or priest. Every Dudh Khajia and Dhelki Kha¬ 
ris village, too, has its own tribal village-priest called Kdlo 
and his assistant called Pvjar. The Kalo always belongs 
to the particular clan which originally founded the 
village by clearing the forest. In some villages where 
the Kharias live among a large population of other 
tribes, such as Oraons and Mundas, the kalo is called 
the l'dhdn. The post of kdlo or Pdhdn is hereditary 
and the oldest or, in a few cases, the most competent 
of the sons of a deceased kdlo succeeds his father. But 
if a Kdlo leaves no son, his successor is elected. In such 
a case, the method of election of the right man for the 
post is as follows:—All the villagers assemble in an open 
space. A Sian (village elder) touches the head of a 
young bachelor, and he gives in his hand an empty 
tiimbd or pumpkin-gourd, and prays, in local Hindi, to 
the principal village deity as follows:— 

“Nellie Punch, iipre Pdnomosor, ieke tor raji khushi 
dhe seke tu e kam ke de-cle". (“The Panch on earth, and 
God above. Do thou choose for thy priest whomsoever 
thou art pleased with.’’) 
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While paying this prayer, he sprinkles drud (sun- 
dried) rice on the bachelor’s head The young man 
gets possesed, and begins to shake his head, and waves 
the turnt/a and dances about, and passes from one man 
✓ to another, and finally begins to give strokes with his 
gourd on different parts of the body of a man ot the 
clan of the deceased Kalo. And this man is regarded 
as the man chosen of the deity to be His priest. He is 
believed to be more qualified than others to employ with 
efficacy the traditional religious ritual for the good of the 
community. The Pujar is selected by the same method 
by the newly elected Kalo . 

In the Ranchi District, the Kalo generally gets 
some rent-free land called Fahanai land. Out of the 
income of this land the sacrificial fowls and other 
requirements are bought or supplied by the halo 
himself for the public sacrifices at the Sarna or Jhankar. 
This sacred grove, which might at one time have been 
a remnant of the original forest, has now in many 
places shrunk in size to a small clump of. trees, 
generally Sal (Shorea Robusta). 

The symbol of the village-priest's office is the sacred 
winnowing basket (Sdmd) on which is kept the drvd- 
rice used for offerings to the village deities and 
spirits. When not required for the Pujas, this samu is 
hung up in the O’bh it dr or sacred tabernacle in the cook¬ 
ing compartment of the halo's house where the shades of 
the deceased ancestors of the family have their abode 
and where they are believed to ensconce themselves 
on straw-bundles (potoms) of paddy or to squat, in a snug 
corner. There, gdldiif) or rice*boer is offered to them 
bv the Dudh Kharia and the Dhelki Kharia whenever 
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it is brewed in the house; and there offerings of the first- 
fruits of their fields and trees are offered to them before 
the family partake of them, and sacrifices and offerings 
are also given to them on certain important festivals. 
The Hill Kbafias, it may be noted, do not offer rice* 
beer to their Ancestor-spirits but, presumably under 
Hindu influence, offer only drud rice and vermilion, 
though they offer rice-beer to the other spirits. 


Progressive Development of Cult and Worship. — A com¬ 
parison of the different deities and spirits of the primi¬ 
tive Hill Kharias, on the one hand, and the comparatively 
more advanced Dudh and Dhelki Kharias on the other, 
brings home to our mind the progressive development of 
the tribe’s conception of its deities and spirits, pari passu 
with their economic and other progress. This development 
would appear to have been also partly influenced by the 
religious ideas of their Hindu neighbours. The Hill Kha¬ 
rias, as we have seen, with their more primitive culture 
and limited extent of aggregation and cohesion, recog¬ 
nise fewer deities and spirits and have less generalised 
conceptions of the deities. Thus, to cite one instance, 
wdicreas the Dudh and the Dhelki Kharias, over and 
above their cult of individual deities and spirits, have 
arrived at a generalised conception of all the Hill spirits 
as one Bay-Fahayi Spirit, and at a similar generalised 
conception of all the spirits of the hallowed dead under 
the class-name of Mayi-Masan, and of all the spirits of the 
unhallowed dead under the class-name of ’Dany-Mamn, 
and of all the minor spirits of jungle and village under 
the generic names of KfiuJif Fat and Khunt’Danf, the 
more primitive Hill Kharias have yet hardly risen to 
such generalised conceptions, but only conceive of their 
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gods and spirits as separate individual beings and make 
their offerings and sacrifices and address their prayers 
to the spirits of individual hills by name and to other 
spirits mostly as individual entities. 

Hierarchy of the Deities and Spirits .—The Kharia’s reli¬ 
gion is, in essence, as we have seen, a crude cult of many 
Powers. The gradation of rank among the Kham's 
deities and spirits is regulated by the respective degrees 
of beneficence attributed to each . The Supreme Deity 
and the Ancestor-spirits keep watch over the morals of 
the people and look after their general welfare, and the 
Mountain-spirit or Pdf of each village keeps guard over 
the village, protects it from trouble and looks after the 
well-being of the village-community, and is regarded as a 
benevolent friend—almost a comrade. Whereas Bhagwiin 
and the Ancestor-spirits are wholly beneficent and w'ateh 
over the morals of the tribe and only punish transgres¬ 
sions against the tribal moral code, and they as well as the 
Pat spirits are beneficent and friendly deities, the Village- 
spirits are beneficent only so long as they are kept in 
good humour by regular sacrifices at stated times, and 
maleficent, bringing disease and death, whenever there is 
any remissness in offering those sacrifices. 

The lesser spirits called Dubbs or Bhftis are believed 
to visit the K harias with calamities with a view to extort 
sacrifices. The Ancestor-spirits and the Pdf-spirits foil the 
mischievous designs of these lesser spirits, whose name is 
legion. This last class of spirits are feared and propitiated 
but kept at arm’s length; whereas the Ancestor-spirits, 
the Pdf-spirits and the Village-spirits are regarded with 
reverential submission and hope and affectionate trust, 
and Dharam or the Sun-God is regarded with reverence 
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and awe as the Lord and Master too high for intimate 
communion. Although they venerate and worship 
Bhagwdn or Dharam as the Divine Creative Power 
with the Sun ( Ihfo) or the Sun’s rays (Giving) as His 
symbol, and offer sacrifices to Him, yet the abstract 
conception of one Supreme Divine Power creating and 
governing the universe, is not the central factor in the 
Kharia’s religious consciousness. The dominant element 
in his religious faith is a belief in supernatural or rather 
spiritual beings who are mostly endowed with personality 
and are believed to be capable of influencing the desti¬ 
nies of man, and with whom man can enter into perso¬ 
nal relations through appropriate rites. Such are 
principally the Ancestor-spirits and the Pat-spirits and, 
to some extent, the Village-spirits. 

Conclusion: General Features of Kharia Religion.—The 
religion of the Khapa, as we have seen, though essen¬ 
tially a cult of ‘Powers’, is not a religion of mere crouch¬ 
ing fear of the baffling mysterious Powers of the dark. 
Inspite of a haunting fear of evil powers, the Kharia’s 
reverent awe of an inscrutable Providence symbolised 
by the Sun, and a modicum of something of the nature of 
filial devotion to the Mother-Goddess, and of natural 
love and a feeling of respectful comradeship towards the 
Ancestor-Spirits, would appear to have elevated his 
relgion to a somewhat higher level than that of the more 
primitive savage. As the natural imagery of the Sun 
( Giving ) or the ‘Sun-Moon’ ( Befo-Lerang )—the Source 
of Light and Life—symbolises the Kharia’s recogni¬ 
tion, however dim and undeveloped, of the sublimity 
ind beneficence of Divinity, and the application to Him 
of the name “ Dharam ” (‘Virtue) or “ Dharam-liaja” 
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(“Virtue-Lord”) signifies the recognition of - the Deity 
as the Ruler not only of the material universe but of 
the moral order of things, so, too, does the application 
of the closest and most endearing term of primal human 
relationship, that of ‘Mother’, to the Earth.Goddess 
(Bdsuln-Mdto) and to the Mother-Goddess (Uevi-Mai), 
elevate the Kharia’s religion in refinement of sentiment 
somewhat above the level of crude primitive faiths. 
Even though such terms as “ Dharam-Eajd " and “Dtvh 
Mai ” were obviously adopted from higher religions, this 
would appear to have been done only to meet an emo¬ 
tional demand, and the names themselves must have 
further reacted on their sentiments and helped to foster 
the feeling of filial love and trustful submission to the 
deities. 

Apart, from tire Ancestor-cult; and a belief in a Sup¬ 
reme Creator, whether derived from the idea of a first 
Ancestor or otherwise, the Kharia believes in a host of 
spirits presiding over natural objects such as hills, trees 
and plants, and even over living creatures such as cattle. 
We have characterised the Kharia’s religion as Spiritism 
rather than Animism , for ‘Animism’ is rather a philoso¬ 
phy or explanatory theory in which the characteristic 
religious emotion or thrill does not enter. 

Though Fetishism enters largely in many superstiti¬ 
ous practices of the Kharias (as it survives even among 
more civilised peoples), Kharia religion can neither be 
designated as Fetishism which, though it regards natural 
and even some artificial objects as channels of superna¬ 
tural occult power of the nature of inana, is more or 
less devoid of personality and will and of the emotional 
element which is the sine qua non of Religion. 




CHAPTER XII. 

Religious Feasts and Festivals. 

In the last chapter we have given a brief account 
of the Deities and spirits who are the objects of the 
Kharia’s worship or propitiation. Ibe rites and cere, 
monies organized by Kharia society to enable the indivi¬ 
dual to face the unknown risks and dangers of each new 
stage in the cycle of life and to regain confidence when 
it is shaken by a crisis have been described in previous 
chapters (VII.I-X). In the present chapter we shall 
describe the religious feasts and festivals which Kharia 
society has organized to face the turning-points in the 
annual round of economic life of the community and 
to ensure safety and prosperity to the community in 
its seasonal occupations. These turning-points, which 
involve unknown risks and dangers, occur w hen the 
community passes from one season to another with its 
appropriate economic pursuit, either hunting or fishing, 
fruit gathering and honey-collecting, or ploughing and 
sowing and reaping. And the entry into the appropri¬ 
ate period for each of these economic pursuits is marked 
by certain public religious feasts and sacrifices * 
organised by society to face the unforeseen risks and 
dangers of the new state. These constitute the Public 
Worship of the Kharias. 

After giving an account of the Public Worship, 
we shall also describe, in this chapter, the periodical 
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Private worship, by each Khajia family, of the Ancestor- 
spirits, the Supreme Deity or Sun-God, the presiding 
Spirit of Cattle, and the presiding Spirits of Hills (Pats), 
and other village Deities or spirits, and briefly refer 
to certain religious or magico-religiouB rites connected 
with such important economic undertakings as the 
building and occupation of a new house, the digging 
of a new well or tank, the planting out of a garden, 
and the first handling of a new musical instrument, and 
the eating of the first fruits of the season. 

Religious Feasts and Festivals of the Hill Kharias. 

As may be naturally expected, the Hill Kharias, with 
their simpler and ruder economic culture and the compa¬ 
ratively fewer deities and spirits in their pantheon, have 
a simpler faith and much less elaborate rites and ceremo¬ 
nies than the comparatively more advanced sections 
of the tribe. As very few Hill Kharian have yet taken 
to regular plough cultivation of paddy, the ceremonies and 
festivals connected with the sowing and transplantation 
of such lands are only observed by a few individual fami¬ 
lies and do not come within the category of public festi¬ 
vals. Their public festivals in which the village-priest (Di- 
huri or Dohuri ) conducts the religious rites are connect¬ 
ed mostly with hunting and jhum cultivation. As among 
other sections of the Kharias, in every pujd , Dharam 
or the Supreme Deity is first invoked and then the Isii 
Pat or the tutelary Hill-spirit of the village, and with 
him are named all other Pat i or Hill-spirits whose names 
may occur to the JJihuri, and then the village detly or 
Grdm-devata named Bat am who is in origin a forest 
spirit. This spirit has been supplanted as a village-deity in 
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moat Hill Kharia villages in Mayurbhanj by the Earth- 
Spirit under the Hindu names of Thdkurant or Bdsulci- 
mdtd or Basu-mata (obviously a corruption of Basu- 
matl, the Earth). But in connection with their hunting 
expeditions, Bdfdm is still invoked and propitiated as a 
Jungle-spirit by all sections of the Hill Khurias. As for 
the Ancestor-spirits, besides receiving libations whenever 
rice-beer is brewed at any house, and libations and 
offerings at the bhitar of each house by every house¬ 
holder at the time of all public festivals, they are the 
principal recipients of offerings and libations in all private 
religious feasts connected with operations for the gathe¬ 
ring of honey and the plough-cultivation of paddy and 
the eating of the first-fruits of the jungle and the 
fields, and the propitiation of the spirit of the cattle-shed, 
although the Supreme God (DEARAM) and the Hill- 
spirit (/'«/) are also invoked at these festivals. 

A short account of the religious feasts and festivals, 
both public and private, of the Hill Kharias are given 
below. It may be noted that there are local variations 
in the details of the rites and ceremonies, and only 
the rites and ceremonies more generally observed are 
noted in the following account. 


Public Pujas of the Hill Kharias. 

1. The Phagu or Spring Festival— The Plidgu festival 
bears evident traces of its origin in the food-gather¬ 
ing and hunting stage of economic life. This festival, 
among the Hill Kharias as among the other two sections 
of the Kharias, consists of two parts. One is a ceremonial 
hunting expedition and the other is the consecration of the 
first-fruits, the first flowers, and edible leaves and tubers 
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and other products of the season—before eating or using 
them. The first part is known as Pdrdhi or Hunting 
Festival, and the second as Am-nudkhid or the Eating ol 
the first-fruits of the Mango. 

Pardhi.—The first part of this Hill Kharia festival 
is as follows :—On the day preceding the full-moon day 
of the month of tl Phdgu y or- Phdlguu (February-March), 
all the adult male Kharia population of a Hill lvharia 
settlement join in a ceremonial hunting expedition. 

The head of each family, and his wife, remain fasting 
on that clay. In the early morning, all the men assem¬ 
ble with their bows and arrows and axes and, under 
the leadership of the Dekuri or village priest (who 
has to observe a fast until the following day), start for 
the expedition. In the absence of the Dekuri , a Sian 
or elder of the settlement acts for him- No hunter 
must carry with him any copper coin or other copper, 
for if any one does so the expedition, it is believed, will 
turn out a failure . The hunters leave home early in the 
morning, unseen, if possible, by others, in order probably 
to avoid the evil-eye of witches and malicious persons. 92 

After leaving the limits of their settlement and 
before entering the jungle, they make a halt on an 
open space. The Dekuri clears a spot of ground about 
one cubit square. There all put down their hunting 
weapons. The Dekuri then stands with his face to 
the east, and in the names of the mountain-spirit (Pdf) 
and the forest-spirit ( Ilaram ), offers firsfca libation of water 
from a gourd-bottle in which water is carried by the party 
and then a libation of rice-beer on the weapons, and prays 

92 Compare similar customs among the OrfioSs. S. C. Roy, The 
Or Cions of ChOta-Nagpur , P. 231 
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and vows to the spirits as follows:—“0 Thou Pat! 

0 Thou Barim! Here, I offer libations to you. If we 
have success in our expedition, we shall give you offer¬ 
ings on our return”. Then all take up their respective 
weapons; each touches his forehead with his weapon 
and makes reverent salutations to Pat and then to 
Bafdm, and, all enter the jungle to hunt. Towards 
evening the hunters return from the jungle. 

On their way back home they stop for a while on 
the sj)ot near the boundary between the settlement and 
the forest, where, on their jungle-ward journey, they had 
offered libations to Pat and Bardm. There the Dihuri 
now offers a piece of meat (taken from any part 
of an animal bagged) to the same spirits but facing 
west. The reason assigned for facing west is tlmt 
the Sun has by that time moved to the west. This 
time the weapons are not put down on the ground. 

Then they return home. At home, the women have 
all the time kept a fast and engaged themselves, after 
a hath, in cleaning the huts and everything in them. 

They now joyfully welcome the hunters, wash their 
feet and salute them. The game is then divided among 
the different Khiiria families of the settlement in propor¬ 
tion to the number of members in each family. The 
hunters then take their bath, and the head of each 
family offers libations of rice-beer to his Ancestor-spirits. 

The women also take their bath and cook the evoning- 
meal, of which the meat of the hunted animals forms 
the main dish. The whole night is spent in singing 
and dancing, drinking and merry-making. 

The good or ill success at the Phagu hunt is regar¬ 
ded as an augury of the plenty or scarcity of food for 
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the settlement or village during the ensuing year. 
On return home of the hunting party, the head of each 
family offers sun-dried rice (Komsor rumkub ) and libations 
of rice-beer to his Ancestor-spirits in the O'bhiiar. 

(ii) Am-Nuakhia.— The second part of the Phagu festival 
among the Hill Khiiriils is known as Pliagu Naiodkhid 
or the Eating of the first-fruits in the month of Phdgun. 
In the early rncrning following the Phagu hunt, the 
men of the settlement assemble at tho sacred grove 
called Bafam-thdn or Bdsuki-thdn (according as either 
Bafam or Bdsuki is regarded as the village-deity in a 
particular village), with the required fowls and dtap (sun- 
dried) rice. The Dihuri, who has remained fasting since 
the preceding day, goes there after bathing, washes the 
stones representing the Baram spirit or Bdsuki or Basu- 
mdId or Thdkurdni and the Pdf spirit and puts down 
on the ground three small heaps of rice side by side. 
The Dihuri sits down before these rice-heaps with his 
face to the east. The fowls and a goat or a sheep, il 
available, purchased with money contributed by the 
different families of the settlement, are placed by his 
side. First of all, mango blossoms are offered to the 
stones representing Baram and other spirits. The 
Dihuri sacritices, first, a white cock to Dharam, and a 
little of its blood is first dropped on the first heap. 
Then a goat or sheep, if any, is sacrificed to Baram 
(and in some places in Mavurbhanj, to Baram and 
Bdsuki, together). Whether a goat or a sheep can be 
procured or not, a couple of red fowls are always sacri¬ 
ficed on this occasion. While the sacrifices are being 
made, the Dihuri prays for “plenty to eat and drink 
in the settlement, and immunity from sickness and 
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other trouble”. No separate sacrifice is made to Pat; 
but the Pat spirit is named along with Bafdm. In 
Borne settlements, however, a mischievous spirit called 
Paid fiudra is also offered, a black cock. 


After these general sacrifices of fowls and goat or 
sheep purchased with money raised by subscription in the 
settlement for the benefit of the entire settlement, the 
Dihnri also sacrifices fowls brought by individual 
Kharias who had vowed such sacrifices to secure 
relief from some sickness or other calamity in their res¬ 
pective families. The Dihuri receives as his perquisite 
the heads of the sacrificed animal and fowls. The rest of 
the meat is divided amongst all. Individuals who bring 
fowls to sacrifice for their own benefit, take away the 
trunks of their respective fowls. The mango-blossoms 
offered to Baxdm are distributed amongst all. It is 
only after this festival that the Kharias of the settlement 
may collect and eat new fruits, vegetables, edible leaves 

and tubers of the season. 

2. Jeth Nawa Khia —The only other public Pujd of 
the Hill Kharias partakes of the nature of both a public 
festival and a private worship. Although originally, it 
would appear, communal worship preceded private wor¬ 
ship, this festival appears to illustrate the development of 
a private Pujd into a public Pujd. Though primarily con¬ 
nected with honey-gathering or rather with the ceremoni¬ 
al tasting of the first honey of the year, it is now also 
connected with jhfm cultivation, thus illustrating the 
occurrence of changes or modifications in institutions 
and rites in accompaniment to changes in economic 
life. In its relation to honey-gathering, it is a private 
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festival celebrated in the houses of individual Kharias. 
The head of the family remains fasting from morning 
till noon. At noon he bathes and then, at the corner 
of the cooking-apartment consecrated to his Ancestor- 
spirits, offers a libation of rice-beer and of a few drops of 
the new honey of the season. Cooked rice is also offer¬ 
ed, and the man prays,-“0 Ye So-and-So, So-and-So, etc. 
(names his deceased ancestors)! I)o ye protect us from 
sickness and sorrow. May we have plenty of honey and 
other food. We are offering you your due share”. Then 
a libation of water is poured on the ground and the man 
bows down on the ground to his Ancestor-spirits. 

This festival, known as Jeth -Nawdkhia, is essentially 
the ceremony of eating the “first-fruits” of the honey¬ 
combs. But it is also the only festival among the 
Hill-Kharias intended to help them in their rude Jhu- 
ming agriculture and, in that light, it is also their 
sowing festival. The village-priest ( Dihuri) observes 
fast since the previous day. On the morning of the 
Pujfc day, a small rectangular or square hit of ground 
on the native hill or hill-slope is cleaned and besmeared 
with cowdung diluted iu water. Then the Dihuri places 
marks of vermilion ( sindur ) in three parallel rows of 
three marks in each row. Then he puts some sun-dried 
rice on each sindur mark. Sometimes flowers are als 
placed there. A white cock is made to feed on the rice 
upon the central sindur-mark. Then, facing the rising 
Sun (east), the Dihuri cuts its neck with a knife and 
drops its blood over the rice on the central sindur mark. 
This fowl is sacrificed in the name of Dharam with 
a prayer to send down sufficient rain for the growth 
of the crops. A red cock is next sacrificed with the 
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same rites to Pdf; and, in doing so, the Dihuri names 
first the lstd~Pa( or tutelary Pat of his own village and 
then names all other Pat» or Hill-spirits of his country 
whose names occur to him, and prays that the crops 
of the settlement may not be destroyed by wild animals 
and that weeds may not multiply and retard the growth 
of the crops. The Dihuri then makes offerings of 
atap (sun-dried) rice to the Par dm spirit at the Bay a m- 
than or Bayam-sdl, and a fowl, if available, is also sacri¬ 
ficed to Ba t dm. On the stone representing Bardni, 
vermilion marks are also placed by the Dihuri. The cost 
of the sacrifices are met by subscriptions raised in the 
village. After this public sacrifice every Hill Khun a 
who has jhum cultivation generally sacrifices a white 
cock at his own house to Dha-ram , and every Khariii, 
as already stated, offers a few drops of the new honey 
of the season and libations of rice-beer to his Ancestor- 
spirits at their sacred tabernacle by the side of the family 
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hearth. 

After this, again, when an individual Khajia first 
goes to his field to sow Mdmakali seeds, he cleans a 
spot on the field and pours a libation of water to his 
tutelary Pdf-spirit and prays for success in his culti¬ 
vation. This is called Bichi Puja. 


Private Pu]as of the Hill Kharlas. 


1. Kararn Puja.— Although we begin our account 
of the private Piijds of the Hill Khafias with the Karam 
festival, it is neither a genuine festival of the Kharias 
nor is it regarded as of much account- It partakes 
somewhat of the character of a public festival, although 
it is celebrated at the expense of individual families. 
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It appears to be a festival borrowed by the Kharias 
from their Hinduised or Hindu neighbours of what are 
generally known as the lower castes. 

This festival is now celebrated by the Hill Khari&s on 
some date either towards the middle or end of the month 
of Bhadra and not necessarily, as among Hindu castes, 
on the eleventh day of the moon in the month of Bhadra 
(August-September). Young men cut down and carry 
two branches of the Karam (Nauclea parvifolia ) tree, 
either to the village dancing-ground (as is generally 
the ease when the expenses are borne by a number 
of families) or on the dngan or court-yard of the house 
of a particular family at whose expense it is celebrated. 
The village Dihuri’s services are requisitioned for the 
Puja. He takes a bath and proceeds to the place where 
the Karam branches have been installed and festooned 
with wreaths of flowers. There he places a handful 
of dtap rice on the ground before the Karam branches, 
sacrifices a fowl of any colour or, if available, a goat, 
drops its blood on the rice, and prays to Dharam and 
Pat for general prosperity. The whole night is spent 
by both men and women in singing and dancing and 
drinking rice-beer . Next morning the Karam bran¬ 
ches arc carried in procession with drumming and singing 


and thrown into a stream or tank. 

It is interesting to note that whereas the Hindu 
and Hinduised castes and even the Mu pdas 93 who 
celebrate this festival make offerings of milk, ghei, and 
rice-flour bread (and no animal sacrifices) to the deities 
at this festival, the Hill Kharias offer animal sacrifices. 


93. See The Mundae and Their Country p k 4?fi. 
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2. Dh&n Nuakhia, op Eating the First-fruits of Jhiim 
oultiyation.—Generally on the day following the Karam, 
festival, Kharia families who have any jhiim cultivation 
observe the ceremony of eating the first fruits of Rcima- 
kali and upland paddy (if an}'). The kitchen is 
cleaned with cowdung diluted in water. New Udmd- 
Icali and, in some families, new rice are cooked in a 
new earthen pot and offerings of these and libations of 
rice-beer are made by the head of the family to the 
Ancestor-spirits at their seat in the kitchen. Libations 
of rice-beer and offerings of new rice are also made to 
Bardm at his seat in the Bardm-sdl of the village, and 
a vermilion mark is applied to the stone representing 
the Bardm- spirit there. In some villages (as in villages 
Ivuatoli and Arposi in the Mayurbhafij State) where 
Bdsukl or Basumdtd or Thdkui'dni, in place of Bardm , 
is worshipped as the village-deity, the offerings are made 
at the Thdkurdni-sdl, and a mark of vermilion is appli¬ 
ed to the stone representing Thakurant. The Bardm- 
thdn or the Thdlcurdni-sdl is generally situated outside 
the settlement under a Jdri or Aswattha (Ficus Jndica) 
tree or a mango tree or some other large tree or clump 
of trees. 

3 Harvest Festival (8nn[i Piijd). —On the day that 
a Hill Khaj’ia starts reaping his crop lie must first 
offer sacrifices to the spirits. His threshing-floor is 
cleaned with cowdung diluted in water, and Methi 
or Fenugreek (Fgenum Griecum ) seeds are sprinkled 
over the ground, and vermilion marks are placed on 
it, sun-dried (dtap) rice is placed on three spots side 
by side. Some also pour a little milk on the ground 
and place a bit of hemp and one or more betel-nuts by 
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the side of the rice. Three fowls,—one white, one red 
and another black,—are, one after another, made to peck 
at the rice and are sacrificed to Dharam, Pat, and 
other village deities respectively. While doing so, 
the sacrificer prays for prosperity throughout the 
ensuing year. The blood of the fowl is poured over 
the rice. 

4. Pous Puja or Akhan Yatra — On the day prece¬ 
ding the last day of the month of Pons (about the 
middle of December) the head of every Hill Kharia 
family offers boiled rice, rice-flour cakes, and rice- 
beer to the Ancestor-spirits at the kitchen which has 
been cleaned with cowdung and water. A Kharia 
who can afford to do so also sacrifices a fowl and 
offers its blood and meat to them. While making 
the offerings and sacrifices he prays to the Ancestor- 
spirits for the health and well-being of the members of 
the family. The day following is spent in eating and 
drinking, dancing and singing. It is believed that if 
this Puja is omitted (except when the family is under a 
taboo) some member of the family may be afflicted with 
insanity. No religious festival can, however, be cele¬ 
brated by a family during a period of birth-taboo or 
death-taboo. 

5. Got Puja, or Pasturage Sacrifice .—Hill Khapias who 
own cattle, observe this Puja on the new moon day 
in the month of Kartik (Octobei-November). A small 
bit of land on the grazing-ground is cleaned with cow- 
dung and water, and over it methi or fenugreek seeds are 
sprinkled and a spot is anointed with vermilion and 
over it is placed some d tap rice. A hen’s egg is then 
offered on this rice in the names of Pat and the 
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village-deity, Par dm or Hdsiimdta, as the case may be, 
and the owner of cattle prays that his cattle 
may prosper and have plenty of fodder and immunity 
from the attack of wild animals. And a vow is taken 
of similar offerings again after a year, if all goes well 
and nothing un-toward happens. 

8. Gohal-Puja, or Cattle-shed Sacrifices.— The day 

follow ing the Gof l uja, sacrifices are offered by the 
Ivharifi owner of cattle to the village-spirits and to God 
for the well-being of the cattle. The cattle-shed is swept 
and then cleaned with cow-dung and water. The 
master of the family, who has remained fasting, takes 
a bath and then sacrifices a white cock to Dharam , 
a red fowl to Baram or to Thdlcurdt.il, as the principal 
Village-spirit may be variously called in different 
villages, and, in some places, a black fowl to Kdld 
kudrd. While offering the sacrifice, he prays and vows 
future sacrifices as in the Gof-Puja. 

7. Puja for Honey-gatheringA n important occu¬ 
pation of the Hill Khajias is the collection of honey. 

I. here is danger in this occupation from the stings of the 
honey-bees as also from the general steepness of the hill¬ 
sides where the hives are found, and there is always 
the risk of disappointment as sometimes the bees make 
off with the honey, leaving the hive empty. Therefore 
the favour of Pdf, or the Mountain-spirit has to be 
secured. And this is done by the head of the party 
offering to that spirit, before they begin their honey- 
gathering operations, oblations of water, and, as soon 
as the first comb is collected, again offering a little of 
its honey to Pdf. 

ii 
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[A] Public worship of the Dudh and Dhelki Khar las. 

1. Festivals and Sacrifices connected with 
Food-gathering and Hunting: 

(0 The Jdn/cor Pujd or Phagu Festival . 

The Dudh kharias and. Dhelki Kharias have long 
outgrown the purely food-gathering and hunting 
stage of economic life. But even these comparatively 
advanced sections of the tribe, though less frequently 
than the primitive Hill .Kharias, still supplement the 
produce of their fields at times with edible fruits, 
flowers, leaves, and tubers of the forest. The corolla 
of the murun or mohud (Bassia latifolia ) is still a 
valued art icle of food with all sections of the Kharias, 
and its fruit supplies them with oil, and from its flowers 
an intoxicating liquor is distilled. The sal fruit is 
steamed or boiled and eaten. The sal and the mohud are 
the most characteristic trees of the jungles and uplands 
of the Ivharia country. And to this day, Kha¬ 
ims of all sections celebrate a religious festival in the 
mouth of Phdlgun (Fehruary-Marcb) when the sal tree 
and the mohud tree are in flower. This spring festival 
is known as the JCiJilcor or Phagu festival. 

Now, the most interesting point about it is this : 

With the Hill Kharias who have not yet completely 
out-grown the food-gathering and hunting stage 
of economic culture, (he Phagu festival is both a food¬ 
gathering and a hunting festival in which the Pat and 
Bardm,-the spirits of the Mountain and of the Forest,— 
are propitiated. The Dudh Kharias and the Dhelki Kha¬ 
rias who have long out-grown the hunting and gather* 
ing stage still retain this festival and make offerings 
of jungle fruits and the first-fruits of the mohud 
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or murun and sal trees to the Bdghia spirits (spirits 
of persons devoured by tigers) and Khunf-danf spirits, 
and pray not for success in hunting but for protection 
of their cattle (mostly plough-cattle) from the wild 
beasts of the forest. The Bdghia and Khunt-danf 
spirits are now village-spirits and at the Phagu festival, 
the Dfidh and Dhelki Khafias, besides offering jungle 
fruits to them, sacrifice fowls, and go through a mimetic 
magic rite of throwing water over men and houses and 
house-tops, with the object of attracting from the 
heavens sufficient rain for their agricultural operations. 
So far as these comparatively advanced sections of the 
Kkarias are concerned, the only trace of a ceremony 
connected with food-gathering and hunting is that until 
this festival is celebrated, a Kharia may not pluck or 
eat the new vegetables and fruits of the season, and 
that new *dl blossoms and some jungle fruits are offered 
to the spirits at this festival, and all eat the first-fruits 
of mohud. The only trace of its connection with a 
hunting festival is that on the day preceding the fes¬ 
tival some Jvharias go out in a body for a ceremonial 
hunt. The Dudh Kharias have further adopted from 
their Hindu and Hinduised neighbours the custom of 
burning a sapling or branch of the semar or simul (Bom - 
bax Malabaricum ) which they plant on an open space 
and wind round with straw and anoint with vermi¬ 
lion. They have further assimilated the Phagu festival 
so closely with the Sarhul festival of the Mundas and 
the Oraons of Chota-Nagpur, that the Kharias call 
their own festival indifferently as either “Jankor” 
or “Sarhul” or “Phagu” (. Bd ’ in Mugdari, Khaddi in 
Oraon). 
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washed by the women. Rice-beer is strained and made 
ready for use. First of all, libations of rice-beer are offered 
in two leaf-cups to the Ancestor-spirits at the O'bhitar or 
sacred tabernacle near the hearth in each house by the 
head of the family. That day a few members of some 
Dudh Kharia families also go out on a ceremonial 
fishing expedetion; and at night each family consume 
plenty of rice-beer. In fact, rice-beer and the meat of 
the game and fish, if any, caught that day form their 
only drink and food that night. The master and 
mistress of each Kharia family observe a fast and strict 
sexual continence that day and night. 

Hut-burning.— That day a few young men also cut 
down and bring to the village with songs and dances 
an erencLi or castor plant (Palma Chris ti) or, if avai¬ 
lable, the branch of a Semar or cotton tree ( Bombax 
malabaricum) and plant it in the middle of the village 
road. A small humbd or straw-shed is erected round 
the plant or branch. After evening-meal, the villagers 
led by the village-priest (Kdlo or Pahdn ) and his assis¬ 
tant ( Pajdr ) come up there, dancing, singing and 
drumming. People suffering from diseases bring with 
them each some thatching-grass (along). The priest and 
his assistant take the votive fowls and other ingredients 
for the ceremony into the kumbd. A small part of 
the floor of the lcumba is cleaned with cowdung 
diluted with water. On this spot the priest arranges 
arud rice (komsdr rumlcul ) in as many small heaps 
(feuris) as there are fowls to be sacrificed. An egg is 
placed on the first heap. The priest lights the wick 
jutting out of a leaf-cup containing a little ghee 
(clarified butter), and throws frankincense, ghee, and 
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molasses on live coals placed by the side of the rice-heaps. 
Standing with his face to the east, the priest then pours 
on the ground from a leaf-cup some drud rice by way 
of offering to the Sun-God ( Dharam ), and taking in his 
hands a white cock raises it three times to his forehead 
by way of obeisance, and each time lowers the fowl again 
to the ground. When the fowl is finally put down on the 
ground, the priest drops a few grains of rice over its 
head for it to pick up. While the fowl pecks at the rice- 
grains and eats one or two grains, he cuts off its head 
with a knife and places the head by the side of the egg, 
and holds the trunk over the rice-heap so as to let the 
blood trickle down on the rice. The other fowls are 
similarly sacrificed to the village-spirits. And no sooner 
is this done than the Pujari who was standing with 
an axe in his hand just at the door-way of the leumbd 
sets fire to it, and the priest, after pouring milk from 
a jug over the Pw/a-offerings, quickly quits the shed. 

The men holding thatching-grass in their hands cast 
them into the flames praying that their maladies may 
be consumed by the holy fire. The Pujari hacks down 
the ereydi plant or semar branch, as the case may be, 
into pieces with his axe, and some of the men present 
rush to get hold of a piece each. This sanctified piece 
of ereqji or of semar wood is believed to ward off 
lightening, and is therefore placed on the roof of 
some lvharia houses just over the door-way. 

The Jankor Puja. —As for the main Jdnkor or Phagu 
Puja held on the following morning at the sacred 
grove variously called Jdnkor , Jhdnkar, or Sarnd of the 
village, it is a more elaborate festival among the Dudh 
and Dhelki Khlifias than the Phagu festival of the 
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Hill Kharias. Its original nature as a food-gathering 
festival has been overlaid with ceremonies designed to 
secure divine help for agricultural operations. 

This festival, as celebrated by the Dudh Kharias 
and Dhelki Kharias, is as follows:—In the month of 
Phdlgun (February-March) when this Jankdr Piijd 
is celebrated, the sal (Shorea robusta ) and mango trees 
are in blossom. As in all public piljds , the Kdlo and 
his assistant, the Piijar, must remain fasting. They 
fast during night on the full-moon day of the month. 

On the following morning the Kdlo and the Pii/dr 
take their bath and go to the sacred grove ( Jankdr ) for 
worship, and all male villagers follow them, some carry¬ 
ing fowls, dr ad rice, etc. The Ealo carries in a winno- 
ing basket some drua rice, ml flowers, Mahud flowers, 
etc,. The Piijar and others carry a pot of rice-beer, 
a new earthen jar full of water, some incense and live 
charcoal, molasses, ghee, and an axe. 

A spot in front of one or more sacred stones repre¬ 
senting the presiding spirits of the settlement, {Khunt, 
Bdghid, etc.) placed under a sal ( Shorea robusta ) or a 
murun or mahud (Dassia latifolia) tree is cleaned with 
cow-dung diluted in water. The Kdlo sits down facing 
east in front of the stones representing the village- 
spirits, and some burning charcoal is placed before him. 

He sprinkles molasses and incense over the burning 
charcoal and prays to the village-spirits as follows :— 

Be*do KhTmt Bdghid dm-t8 mu id dma* ptijd-sewd kardeting . 

(O Khunfc Baghia ! To Thea to-day Thy Worship-service I am doing.) 

Murun, jdrd lud jhdri luku-td ing mnsd dma nimi-bong muid jdng- 
(Mahua, bar , fig, all fruits, I to-day thy name-in to-day Phagu) 
kor ttiering. Avid> puja-Beiod kardeting. OreHng , 

([pQjal I am doing. Thy worship-service 1 am doing. Bullcok,) 
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hfintel, merdm, lehu, jh&ri-se kinir , jhankOe , kiro , bancti-kitfte 
(buffalo, goat, men, them-all, jungle, brush-wood, tiger, boar, thein-frora,) 
bdnchdem 
(do yo protect,) 

“O Ye, Khunt and Baghiii spirits ! To-day I am 
offering sacrifices. To-day in your name I am offering to 
you mahud , bar , fig,—all these fruits. I am worshipping 
you. I)o ye protect [our] bullocks, buffaloes, goats, men, 
etc., in jungle and brushwood, from tigers and bears.” 

Then he puts down five small heaps of drud rice before 
him and besmears the Jhanlcar stones with vermilion. 
Then he washes the feet of five fowls, one after 
another, with water, and makes each fowl peck up rice- 
grains from the five heaps of rice respectively. 
He then stands up facing the east and holding the fowls 
in his hands, and repeats the former prayer again. 

Then one of the fowls is let loose in the name of 
the Baghia spirit. Then the Kal5 sacrifices the re¬ 
maining four fowls, one after another, with an iron 
axe and drops the blood on the ground over the rice- 
heaps before the stone representing a Kkunh-dd?4”. 
The Kal5 next bows down five times, kneeling on 
the ground, before the stones. The Piijdr pours water 
on the head and on the joined palms of the Kalo'8 hands. 
The Kalo drops the water with the joined palms of his 
hands before the stones and bows down and touches his 
fore-head with his joined palms five times. 

While the Kalo is thus engaged, rice is boiled in a 
new earthen pot beside him; and to this he also attends 
occasionally. The liver and head of the sacrificed 
fowls are also cooked at the spot and eaten by the Kalo 
and the Pujar. Next, the Kalo takes up four handfuls 
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of boiled rice and places them on the four sides of the 
improvised hearth, and again bows down five times 
before the hearth. He then eats five morsels of boiled 
rice. Each time, after eating a morsel of rice, he 
drinks a little water from the leaf-cup. 

He then drinks the sanctified rice-beer ( tapoan 
handi), and the others present drink ordinary rice-beer. 
Then the Kalo is taken up on the shoulders by a robust 
man and carried from house to house all over the 
village. He is followed by the Pujar with sal (Shorea 
robusta), Dhautha (Orislea tomentosa), and mahnd 
(Dassid latifolia) flowers in a winnowing-basket. These 
flowers generally gathered by the Kalo on the 
previous day are brought to the sacred grove ( Sarnd or 
Jhdnkar). One or two persons carry two jars of water, 
and they and other villagers accompany the party from 
house to house. As the party reaches each house, the 
mistress of the house comes out and the Kalo throws 
some water on a part of her cloth which she stretches 
out to hold the water. She sprinkles this water 
inside the hut and over the roof of the house. This is a 
ceremony of mimetic magic done with a view to attract 
plenty of rain. Then the Kalo gives her some flowers 
from his winnowing basket, and in return for this the 
Kalo is given one or two annas in cash, besides rice-beer 
to drink. Finally the Kalo pours some water on the 
head of the mistress of the house saying “ bdriso ”, i. e., 
“May rain fall”. The flowers and water given by the 
Kiilo to each villager are regarded as calculated to bring 
blessings to the house. The same process is repeated 
at each house; and finally the Kalo is carried to his 
own house followed by the party. Then his wife and, 
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in her absence, his son’s wife or some other female 
member of his house comes out and washes and anoints 
his legs and feet. Here he is not paid anything but 
is given rice-beer to drink. On this occasion Khsirias 
invite one another to drink rice-beer and eat the first 
murun or mahua. fruits at their houses. On this day, 
every head of a Kharia household offers sacrifices or 
offerings of rice and oblations of rice-beer to the spirits 
of his deceased ancestors. 

It is only from after the celebration of this 
festival that the new murun or mahua (Bassia lati- 
folia) flowers and also new sal flowers of the season * 
may be used by the Kharias. That day every Khafia 
householder also offers special sacrifices to his Ancestor- 
spirits in his O'b hi tar or sacred seat of the Ancestor- 
spirits near the hearth, The master of the house takes his 
bath in the morning and gathers some flowers of-the sal , 
mohud, and dhaoai . A few of these flowers are inserted 
in the front rafters of the house . Then the mistress of 
the house goes to the village-spring with an earthen-ware 
pitcher and, after bathing, fills her pitcher with water 
which she carries home . The head of the family strains 
out rice-beer and takes a potful of it as also flowers of 
the sal, mahua and dhaoai and a grey fowl to the 
O'bhitar. There he sacrifices to the Ancestor-spirits the 
fowl by fisting it to death, and also offers the flowers and 
the rice-beer besides loaves of rice-flour bread or cake 
prepared for the occasion . Then he eats a piece of the 
sacrificial bread and drinks a leaf-eup-fnl of the sacrificial 
beer. The remaining sacrificial meat and other offerings 
are distributed among the other members of the family . 
The head of the sacrificed fowl is scorched in fire, and, 
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when the skin is burnt, cut into slices, wrapped up in 
sal leaves and roasted in the fire . The roasted head 
and the heart ( karji ) of the sacrificed fowl are offered to 
the Ancestor-spirits, and the meat thus sanctified is 
then eaten by the head of the family . Other members 
of the family eat the rest of the sacrificial meat. 

(II). Festivals connected with Agriculture. 

The Hill Kharias generally have not yet taken to 
regular agriculture but practise, so far as they can, the 
rude form of cultivation known as Jhuming. And so, 
as we have seen, they have only a sowing festival 
celebrated before the first seeds of Ramd-kalai ( Phase- 
oliis) are sown in the month of Jaistha (May-June), and, 
also a first-fruits-festival in the month of Bhddo (Augu¬ 
st). The other sections of the tribe who practise regular 
plough-cultivation have some agricultural festivals at the 
beginning and termination of every stage of their agri¬ 
cultural operations. Thus they have the Ba'-Bid’n-BvPn 
or Sowing ceremony in Jeth (May-June); the Ronol or 
Bartgari or transplantation ceremony in Asarh (June- 
July); the Kadldfa which is the ceremony held in Septem¬ 
ber when rice grains, forming in the green paddy-plants, 
stand in danger of being destroyed by birds and beasts 
and other pests; the 1 old Puja or harvest ceremony in 
November December; and the Nyddem Rilona ceremony 
for the rating of the first-fruits in the month of Bhado 
(August-September). We shall proceed to give an 
account of each of these festivals :— 

(I) The Sowing Festival (Ba'-Bid'n-Bid'n Puja,). 

t Bd' is the Kharia word for paddy or rice, and the 
word ‘Bid’ or ‘Bidn’ means ‘to sow'. Thus, ‘Ba'-Bidn-Bidn’ 
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means ‘Sowing paddy’. In the month of Ba'-buln'bidn' or 
sowing-month; (May-June) the Ba'-bidn’-bidn ’ or (sowing- 
ceremony is first performed by the Kalo or village priest. 
The Kalo announces the date of the ceremony. This is the 
first day of the year when Keond (Drospyros mtlanoxy - 
Ion) leaves may by plucked and cups may be prepared of 
Keond leaves. 

For the night preceding the appointed day, the Kalo 
remains fasting. At early morning before the Sun has 
risen he takes his bath and offers five fowls (red, white, 
black, spotted, and grey) to the K hunt-Pat or Khiint- 
Dent Spirits in his own house . He then takes paddy- 
seeds in a small new basket and goes silently to the 
Pahdndi land, or land set apart for defraying the expen¬ 
ses of the public religious festivals. Ho one may see or 
look at him; and even if he happens to see any one he 
must not talk to him . On reaching the Pahdndi field 
he scatters five or seven handfuls of seeds on a portion 
of the field ploughed beforehand and returns home in 
silence, after ploughing the field himself or leaving one 
of his ploughmen to plough the field . When the Kalo 
and his companions have returned from the field, he 
offers rice-beer to his Ancestor-spirits at the door of his 
kitchen and prays :— 

//# (}o! phalnH Burk a! HS p ha Ini K and (i ebb! ' 

(Her©! Such-and-such an old man! Here! Such-and-Such an old woman!) 
Ambbr-te bdbithoej j& tiwbfirte amhra nimi bfln e?iem ftUn 
(You both I sow—so you both your name-in without complaint) 
jdnkorting KundU hCtkon kite lat-kusu bokob kusu abu hoe-gUrH. 
(I sacrifice, children-to stomach-ache head-ache not happen let.) 

Translation : —“0! So-and-so (names), old men 
(Ancestors.) and old women (Ancestresses)! In your 
names, Ism sewing paddy. I ungrudgingly offer sacri- 
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flees to you. May not my children suffer from stomach¬ 
ache and head-ache (i. e. any disease or ailment)”. 

Then all drink and eat. Then the same ceremony 
is performed by every individual cultivator on his own 
field and in his own house, on any later day that 
suits him. 

(2). Transplantation Festival: 

Ronol, or Bangarl (Hindi) 

The Bangdri or tansplantation ceremony is performed 
first by the Kalo on the Pahanai land on some appoin¬ 
ted day in the beginning of the month of Sdtvan (July- 
August). Five fowls of different colours (red, grey, 
speckled, white, and black) are offered to Khun(-l‘di 
(the Khunt and Pal.) spirits at the Kalo’s house. 

In it the same ritual is followed and similar prayers 
offered as in th c Ba’-bidn’-bidn’ ceremony, except that in 
this festival instead of sowing paddy seeds the Kalo 
transplants five sheaves or bans (of two or three seed¬ 
lings each) of paddy-seedlings on a portion of his 'Pahii- 
uiii’ land. Before planting them, he offers on a small 
depression made in the mud of tire field a small quantity 
of mdso ( Phaseolus roxburghii ), Icurthi (ilolichos biflorus), 
jatangi (Guizota Jhyssvdca ), bongnr or wild-cotton 
seeds, and dried muruii (bassia latifoha ) flowers, and 
plants the five sheaves side by side. Then his people 
or labourers transplant paddy-seedlings on the rest of 
this field. It is only after this ceremonial transplanta¬ 
tion of the Kalo’s field that other villagers may trans¬ 
plant their fields. That day the Kalo treats people 
with drink at his house. 
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(3) Kadleta Festival. 

The word Kadleta is the corrupt form of a Hindi 
word composed of “ Kudo ” meaning ‘mud’, and l lo{d' or 
l let<V meaning ‘lying down’ or ‘flouncing,’ probably 
because the fields are made full of mud for transplantation. 
On the first half of the month of Godd-jerib (Septembei- 
Oetober), the Kadlofd or Kadleta, pujd is performed by 
the Kalb at the village Jankor or Sarnd. This is the 
time when the upland (gdi a) paddy is first harvested, 
and the wet-paddy fields are green with transplanted 
paddy. 

As usual, the Kalb and the Pujar remain fasting 
since the night preceding the Kadleja Fujil. In the 
early morning, the Kiilo and the Pujar arrive at the 
Sarnd with a winnowing basket, some new rice grains, 
Bhelwd (Semicarpus anacardium ) twigs, Mahadeo jafd 
creepers, an axe and other necessary requirements for 
the ceremony. The villagers assemble there, each with 
a fowl, Keoild ( Diospi/ros Tomentosd) twigs and bhelwd 
(Semicarpus anacardium ) branches. Then the Kalb 
offers fowls to the Khuril-Fdt in the Sarnd. General¬ 
ly at least twelve fowls are offered. He follows the 
same ritual as in the Janitor or Fhagu festival and, 
when the ceremony is over, the Kftlb is carried on the 
shoulders of some one to his house. There the Kalo’s 
wife washes his feet with water. But he is not, as in the 
“Phagu” festival, carried from house to house, nor 
is water sprinkled over his head. 

Before the villagers depart from the Sarnd, each cul¬ 
tivator takes a little sanctified rice in a leaf-cup and plants 
one or more sanctified keohd- twigs and bhelwd twigs in 
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his fields to ward oft’ mischief to the crops from the 
evil eye and other pests. 

On that day, the Kiilo alone in the village eats 
fowls’ meat and rice-beer prepared from new rice. 

The next day the festival known as JNyo.dem or 
Ny(Idem-N’yona or the feast of the first-fruits is celebrat¬ 
ed by every family in the village (including the Kalo’s). 

(4) Nyo-dem, or Nyodem Neoaa. 

A few days before the day fixed for the Nyo-lem 
ceremony rice-beer is set to brew for the purpose. 
Early in the morning the mistress of the house takes 
a bath and, with her wet clathes on, boils in a new 
earthen pot new rice in order to brew rictHbeer with. She 
brews this separately and keeps it for use during the 
Nyo-dem ceremony. She then puts on new clothes and 
pounds new rice for making rice-cakes with for the 
ceremony. No Khariii may eat new rice before the 
public jSyd-tjem ceremony and before offering new rice 
to his own Ancestor-spirits in the sacred tabernacle 
(Koido or O’bhitar ) of his own house. 

Early on the morning of the day of the feast, the 
mistress of the house cleans the floor of her house by 
smearing it with cowdung diluted in water, while her 
husband or some other elderly member of the family’ 
brings three leafy branches of the bheliva or marking- 
nut tree. Then all the members of the family go to the 
village stream or tank or spring for their bath, and the 
head of the family returns home with bundles of paddy- 
stalks from his field, and some female member of each 
house brings a new earthen-vessel filled with water 
from the stream or spring or tank. The man takes 
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out from tiie bundles a few paddy-stalks suitable for 
the sacrificial rites, and hands over the rest to some 
female member to prepare into parched rice. The mistress 
of the house also prepares four cakes made of flour of the 
new rice for the sacrificial rites. Then the head of 
the family takes up a winnowing-basket on which are 
placed several bhelwa leaf-cups, containing respectively 
husks of gbra (upland) paddy, sun-dried rice, rice-flour, 
rice-beer, rice-cakes, parched rice, molasses, incense, 
and a small quantity of live coal, and goes out of the 
house followed by other members of the family who carry 
three bhelwa branches, and three fowls,—one white 
cock, one red cock, and one speckled hen. Two of the 
bhelwa branches are planted at the entrance of the house 
and the other branch is carried to the place of 
sacrifice at the back of the house. 

The master of the house or, in his absence, some 
Sian ov elderly male member of the family performs 
the sacrifice. He sits vvitli his face to the east, in a 
suitable spot at the back of the house, and besmears 
a bit (about one cubit square) of the ground with cow- 
dung and water, and on it plants the bhelwa branch. Then 
at its foot he puts down the leaf-cup containing rice- 
husks, and to its right the live coal, and to its left the 
winnowing-basket with the other sacrificial ingredients 
on it. Over the rice-husks he now puts some live coal 
and a lighted wick, and sprinkles on the burning coal 
the incense and molasses and ghee by way of burnt 
offering. By the side of the rice-husks are also placed 
as offerings one of the rice-cakes and some parched rice. 
Now a libation of rice-beer is poured, and he prays to the 
■Supreme God addressed as Befo-Lcrang , as follows:— 
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He BerO-Lerdng 1 IngtS sal.bhaera am ba terdb, 

>0 Sun- Moon ! To mo for-the-year Thou [hast given] paddy-grains) 
ffinaghddh* dm a puja kar acting. Arntd johCtrting” 

(l*or this thy puja l-am-making. To Thee I am making-obeisance). 

[ Translation ] 

“0 Sun-Moon (God), Thou hast given me paddy suffi¬ 
cient for the year. For this I am offering these sacri¬ 
fices and making obeisance to Thee”. 

The Kalo repeats this prayer each time while offer¬ 
ing five successive libations of rice-beer. Then he 
sprinkles molasses and incense on the burning coal and 
prays to his Ancestor-spirits as follows:— 

“//£ do Phalnd Burha f Phalni Kanddebd ! Ambrdn^jd bung . 
(Here! So-and-so old man ! So-and-so old woman ! Your all honour-in) 
PPjj&dem Nyontej ding amp a nimi-bon Ing mogher singkde 
(First-fruits I am eating. Your names-in I black hen) 

sunguding , Be do Dseja’ drilling a mb fir te terdj’ dmbargd 

(shall sacrifice. Here serious offence to both of you I gave you both) 
mat apa t hildny Umbo dulling umbo ; khusidd aond-bdr. 

(father mother indeed complain not offence not ; in-happiness remain.) 
Ambrd’ tde inj ter lang-taj ding, Ampa puja sewa kar&eknn. 
(You-from I owe [thanks] your worship service after performing.) 
AmbdrtSjd kundU-hakdn kitac mdhd konon-tde jo bikur 
(You-to children from elder-younger also inferior-frorn) 

umbo’ ba’-ko rnoinj jo umbo' abu hQathdn purd khusi 
(not rice one even none on that account to us) 
dUkho abu hoe-guru. 

,misery not may-bappen.p 

Translation :—“Here! Do thou accept, 0 So-and- 
so (names) old man and So-aud-so (names) old woman! 
In your names, I am eating the first-fruits of the 
season. In your names I shall sacrifice a black hen. 
Here, take it:—I committed grave offence against you. 
You are my parents. Do not complain or be offended, 
but be pleased with us. I owe ye thanks. Worship¬ 
ing and serving you, I regard you not less dear than 
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my own children or my elders. There is no rice in 
our fields: Let us not suffer misery on that account”. 

Then he takes up the white cock and feeds it on 
a few grains of arua rice from one of the three small 
heaps of it placed before him. Then he sacri¬ 
fices the white fowl in the name of Ponomosor and 
drops its blood over the heap of arua rice on which 
it was grazed. Similarly he offers the red cock and 
the speckled hen and drops their blood on the other 
two heaps of rice in the name of Danr Masdn or the 
collective body of such of his dead ancestors as have 
not been ceremonially brought back into the house, 
but wander about in the uplands (danf or anhal). 

He next offers libations of rice-beer and prays again 
and then salutes five times before the heaps of arua - 
rice smeared with sacrificial blood, and again before the 
bhelwd branch, and finally drinks the rice-beer left in 
the leaf-cup. 

Then he gathers up all the Pujd articles and takes 
them up on his winnowing basket and sprinkles water 
on its contents. He binds the five paddy-stalks 
together in a sheaf with a leaf of the marking-nut or 
bhelwd , immerses the sheaf in a mixture of rice-flour 
and water and sprinkles the rice-flour mixture over 
the bhelwd branches planted at the entrance of the 
house and also all over the house. 

Then the master of the house bathes again and 
proceeds to offer sacrifices to the “House-spirits” or Mdri- 
Masdn who are the spirits of deceased ancestors whose 
shades were called back to the house after death. The 
sacrificcr goes inside the house and in the usual manner 
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sacrifices two fowls (a red cock and a speckled lien) 
and offers some drud rice, some chim'd or parched rice, 
two rice-flour cakes, and a jar of rice-beer. Squatting on 
the floor, with his face to the east, he pours a libation 
of rice-beer and takes up a handful of drud rice and 
invokes Mdri-Ma&dn or the Ancestor-spirits (naming 
those ancestors whose names he remembers) as follows:- 
“0 Mdri-Masdn ! Look ye! We never forget you. 
I)o ye protect us always against diseases and other 
calamities”. He then arranges some drud rice in two small 
heaps, and while the fowls are pecking at one of the 
two heaps, he cuts off their heads, spills the blood on the 
rice-heaps, and casts aside the trunks. The severed 
heads are placed over the rice-heaps, on which are placed 
a piece of bread and some chinrd , and on each is pour¬ 
ed a little rice-beer. Then the head and liver of the 
sacrificed fowls are roasted and a bit of this roasted 
meat is offered to the Ancestor-spirits, and the man 
prays as follows:— 

“He-4o phalna Bur hi 1 1U phahii KamlaebV AmkrCi nimi-t? 
(Hera so-aod-so Old Man' Hare so and-so Old Woman/ Your names-in) 
kukob-rtom gCrt-dfim tS tertijding. lie-do ing Cgn> rOi-bCng 
(hcad-its with liver-its lam giving. Here I with consent of the family) 
tertijding hontlie-kd berte-gHmOb forte-umbo gamebtlr. 

(I am leaving them. To whom did you say, to whom not, you will say.) 
lit do im.br & nimi-bung tigurfy”. 

(Here, in your names I dropped.) 

[Translation —“Do you accept, 0 (So-aud-so) old 
man and (So-and-so) old woman 1 lam offering the 
head and liver in your names. Do accept these that I. 
am offering with the consent of all my family. You 
may ask, ‘In whose names are you offering these, and 
in whose names not doing so ? Here I offer these in the 
names of all of you (i. e., without excluding any one)!” 
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The sacrificer then bows down before each rice-heap, 
touching his forehead with tho joined palms of his 
hands. Other members of the family also do the same. 
He then gets up and blesses every member of the family 
by washing' the hands of each and the feet of babies 
(if any) with rice-beer. He himself eats the rest of the 
roasted liver and tire heads of tire sacrificial fowls. The 
rest of the meat is distributed among relatives and all 
the family-members. Then the rice-beer is drunk by rela¬ 
tives and friends, and cakes of new rice-flour are eaten. 
On this occasion relatives and friends visit one another’s 
house where they drink rice-beer. Next morning, the 
Bhehva branch, the Mahadeo jatd (a thorny creeper) and 
arm rice and other sacrifices, arc taken by the master of 
the house to his fields, and the bhehva branch together 
with the Mahadeo jatd is planted in the middle of one of 
his paddy fields, the rice being tied up in a bheltod - 
leaf packet at the split top of the bhelwd branch. Bhehva 
twigs are also planted on other fields. This is believed 
to protect the crops from the evil eye and from the 
ravages of paddy pests and wild animals. 

Again, when the Gundli (Panicum miliar e) crop 
is harvested, some Kharias, particularly the Dhelkis, 
celebrate the ceremony of eating its first-fruits. The 
cowshed is cleansed and incense burnt on live coals. 
Beer is brewed from the new gundli grains and offered 
together with powdered gundli grains to the Ancestor- 
Spirits and to the Spirit of the Cattle-shed, and prayers 
are offered by the head of the family to God (Dharam) 
for protection and prosperity of men and cattle. The 
horns of the cattle are anointed with oil, and turmeric- 
water is sprinkled on them. The cattle are each given 
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some murun and salt wrapped up in Koroya leaves, and 
sent out to the grazing ground. A bhelwa twig is inserted 
in the roof over the door of the cattle-shed and charcoal 
pieces are thrown away on the nearest cross-road 
junction. 

(5) Harvest Festival (Told Puj|a, or Kharra Puff.) 

The Kalo or village-priest must celebrate this harvest 
festival on his own threshing-floor before other villagers 
can do so. This is the public harvest festival. And 
both in this and in the private festivals at the threshing- 
floor (tdld)al other Khaj’ias the same ritual is followed. 

This is performed in the month of Jii'ib lerang (.No- 
vember-Decernber) when some of the paddy crops of the 
cultivator have been harvested. In the 7 did or Kharihan 
(threshing-floor) of the Kalo, the Kalo himself and, in 
those of other villagers, either the master of the house or 
the Kalo or a sidn who knows the proper method of pujd, 
offers the Told sacrifices. On the threshing-floor, to the 
west of the stacks of paddy, is drawn a diagram resembling 
a five-petalled flower, the outer circles of each petal being 
composed of three lines. The innermost circle is drawn 
with powdered charcoal, the next outer one with red 
earth, and the outermost one with rice-flour. A black 
fowl (or, in default, a hen’s egg) is placed at the centre 
of the diagram. This is meant for sacrifice. A well-to- 
do Khafia usually sacrifices five fowls to Khunl i tit. 
Some Kharias name (Vumt as the wife of Khunt and as 
protectress of the crops, and describe Pat as their servant. 

If no fowl is available for sacrifice in a particular 
family, the officiant stands before the heap of rice-sheaves 
and, taking in his band a leaf-cup containing orua rice 
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with which the contents of an egg are mixed up, begins 
to stir the contents of the leaf-cup, and prays as follows:- 

“Ilethe Pa’fich , tubhlung-te PdfomOsSr-Sakhi Gosoitt. 

(Below f is] thePaSoh, on high [in] God-Witness [i.e. the All-seeing God].) 
Najr&hti dhithtihi, bh&kh-bhim& lebu kiya % mfid-lttair-tcie 

(Evil eye, malice, evil-tongue, mon-of eyes-oars-from) 
k(lyom~t<ie ctlag l^arue gore. Kodo-bh&rndi-tZ Olay karae » 

(talk-from separate [protect us] Priokly-weeds-from separate.) 

8(Is barkat dd-gurTl.'* 

(Prosperity-luck give,) - ' 

Translation :—“The Panch on Earth, and God on 
high. 0 All-seeing God! Do Thou protect us from the 
evil-eye and evil-tongue of envious persons. Protect us 
from prickly weeds [i.e., thorns in the jungles]. Bring 
us prosperity and good luck”. 

If fowls are to be sacrificed, they are made to peck 
at five heaps (kuris) of arua rice, and slain with an iron 
axe or knife. The blood is dropped over the rice heaps 
with prayers as above. Then a handful of along or 
thatching grass is lighted, and the officiant tabes it in 
hand and circumambulates the paddy-stacks once, keep¬ 
ing them to his left. Then tire egg or fowl and rice 
and all other articles used in the ceremony are gathered 
up and thrown away at the junction of two roads. The 
paddy is threshed then and there and cleaned with the 
winnowing-fan, first by the officiant, of the sacrifice, 
and then by others. The master of the house gives 
one basket of paddy to the village Panch (elders) for 
preparing rice-beer with. This is prepared in the house 
of the Kalo or some other Sian and drunk by everyone 
including the man whose paddy is threshed and the 
officiant of the pnja. The rice-beer is drunk at the Told or 
Kharihdn. This ceremony is performed in order to ward 
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off from the new crops the evil eye which might make 
the sheaves turn out to be full of chaff. The head of 
the family offers first some rnohud flowers, then sdl 

flowers, and places them over the drud rice as before in 
the names of the Ancestor-spirits. Then, as before, 
one black cock, one red cock, and a grey hen are sacri¬ 
ficed and their blood is dropped over the rice in the 
names of the deceased Ancestors. This takes place on 
the full moon day. 

(6) Safeguarding the Village (Gao ganjari, or 
Fo’da Mgresi Baiter!) 

In some Dfldh Kharia villages, on an appointed day 
in the month of J?th (June-July) every year, and in 
other villages once in three years, and also in times of 
epidemic, the village-priest offers sacrifices in order to 
ward off diseases and other calamities from the village. 

Fowls and other sacrifices are purchased with subscrip 
tions collected by the villagers. The tutelary Pdf of the 
village and the Mother-Goddess or Devl-Mdi are the 
principal deities to whom sacrifices are offered,—a black- 
goat to Devl-Mdi, and a goat or a fowl to Pat. In villages 
where Mdhdddn (lit., the spirit that requires the great 
sacrifice— i. e. human sacrifice) is worshipped (as in 
some villages near Bhounr-Pahdr in the Kolebira tlidnd 
of the Ranchi District), a sheep is now sacrificed 
(presumably as a substitute for an older human sacrifice). 

The name Mahadan is a Hindu name, and the tradi¬ 
tion is that it was some Hindu Zamindars who instituted 
and formerly used to offer such sacrifices. Ihc Kharia 
prieBt sacrifices to Pat, Devl-Mdi, and to the ‘Mahd- 
ddn ’ spirit (only in the few villages where that spirit is 
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worshipped) in the presence of the assembled v illagers. 

He goes to the Devi-gu ri (the seat of the Mother-goddess 
under some tree) after a ceremonial bath, offers a liba¬ 
tion of milk and burns incense and molasses and ghee 
(clarified butter), and sacrifices with an axe the goat 
after it is made to eat a little drua rice, while praying,- 
“May all in the village remain in health. May there 
be no disease or other calamity or visitation ( tdld-dhdkkd 
pela-pdfi ) of evil spirits”. The sacrifice to Pdf is offer¬ 
ed at the appointed place either at the foot of a hill 
or on some open ground within sight of a hill, and the 
sacrifice to Mahadan , if any, at the usual place. 

(7) Ceremonies at the Consecration of a new Spring or 
Well.-—When a village-spring (Ghungdd) has been selec¬ 
ted for general use by a Kharia village, it is cleaned 
and fitted up either with a stone lining on the inner 
surface near its mouth or with a hollow wooden log 
fixed longitudinally into it. Then stm/fir-marks are 
put on the stones or wooden log, and the following 
prayer is offered, ‘ 'Heiju I)diedi Rani, Sembhu Raja! 
Betod-betod-dd'te ubudem , \ (“0 Queen Dakiii and King 
Sembhu! Do ye give water to the hungry and the 
thirsty”.) 

A similar ceremony is performed when a new well 
is dug in the village, It is only after this ceremonial 
consecration that water from the spring or the well is 
used by the villagers. 

It may be noted that Dakiii Rani and Sembhu Raja 
are the presiding spirits of marshes and swamps, springs 
and pools. According to a Khafia myth, when God once 
destroyed the earth with a rain of fire, Dakai Rani and 
Sembhu Raja kept two hnmr. n children, brother and sister 
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to each other, concealed in a jobhi or marshy place. And 
their offspring' are the progenitors of the present races of 
man on earth. When God wanted to people the earth 
again with men and women, He induced Dakai Rap I and 
Sembhu Raja to give up their proteges on promise of 
not destroying mankind again with rain and fire. The 
present races of mankind are, according to this Khapia 
myth, the offspring of those two Khapia children.® 4 

II. Private Pujas. 

As we said, there are certain private pujas which 
every Khapia family has to perform at stated intervals or 
on stated occasions. These are the periodical sacrifices to 
the Ancestor-spirits, to Befd or Giving who is the 
Supreme Deity as represented by the Sun, to Dimtang 
sang , the presiding spirit of cattle, and to Bare la or 
Bar.Pdhdri, the Great Moutain-god. A brief account 
of the private pujas is given below. 

(I) Sacrifices to the Supreme Deity (Girlng 
Puja, lit., Sun-worsbip). 

‘Bero’ is the Khapia’s name for the Sun, and ‘Giving ’ 
means the sun’s rays. Like most other Munda tribes, 
the Khapias regard the Sun as the visible symbol of 
the Creator and Ruler of the Universe. The Muridas, 
the Hos, and the Birhops name Him as Singboaga or 
the ‘Sun-god’. It is interesting to note that generally 
in Khapia prayers to the Deity, He is addressed as 
“ Gifing-Leiang ” or “Be; o-Lerduy (the “Snn-Moon”), 
thus probably indicating that it is not the Sun that is 
worshipped, but that the Sun and the Moon or the 

94. Compare the similar Mrtuda myth of N&ye-ErO. and ber two pro¬ 
teges. Vide 3.0. Roy’s The Divine Myths of the f in J.BO.E.S. 1916. 
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rays of the Sun and the light of the Moon being the 
most sublime visible Powers that the tribal mind knows 
and can think of, the tribal mind has instinctively (and 
not by any conscious process of ratiocination) fixed 
upon “Gifing.Lerang" as the most suitable representa¬ 
tion of the Deity who is the Life and Light of creation. 

Every Khapia must, once in his life-time, offer at 
least a white cock to Bf-jo or Gifi/ig. Formerly, it is 
said, a white cock or a white goat or other animal, used 
to be offered to the Sun-God by every Khapia at least 
once every year or, at any rate, every three or five years. 

Even now the older and orthodox people offer such 
periodical sacrifices of at least a white cock. On an 
appointed day, either in the month of Ba -bid'-bid' 
(May-June) or in A*liar (June-July), early in the mor¬ 
ning before sun-rise, the Khlpia who intends to per¬ 
form the sacrificial ceremony goes with a few relatives 
to some open space on a flat rocky place (chatari) to the 
east of the village. Dalton says that to Befo “sacrifices 
are always made before an ant-hill, which is used as an 
altar”, and that “this peculiar mode of sacrificing has 
fallen into disuetude among the Hos and the Mundas”, 
among whom Dalton says it was once orthodox. 9 * If 
Dalton’s statement is correct about the Khapia custom, 
such custom has fallen into disuetude amongst them, 
too, in so far as sacrifices to Befo or Gifing are concerned. 
Now-a-days besides sacrifices to the Bar pda spirit, it is 
only to certain evil spirits who have to be kept out of 
harm’s way that sacrifices are offered into the hollow 
of an ant-hill so that the lure of blood may attract 
the spirit into it and the spirit may be thus confined 


95. Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal (1872) p, 159, 
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in the ant-hill. If this was ever done with the Sun- 
God, He must in those days have been regarded as 
more a malevolent Deity than a beneficent one But 
now, at any rate, He is regarded as a benevolent and 
beneficent Deity, although He may, at times, punish 
men for their sins by inflicting disease, dearth, and 
failure of crops. With their economic progress and closer 
contact with the Hindus their conception of the Supreme 
Deity would appear to have become more refined and 
elevated. Heis“S;lkhT Gosanya”, the All-Seeing Deity. 

The sacrificer takes with him a white cock, some 
drua rice, cooking-pots, leaf-cups and an axe. On 
reaching the rocky spot selected for the sacrifice, he 
clears the spot with water and sits down facing the 
east. He next arranges five small heaps of arud rice 
before him. The white fowl is made to peck at these 
rice-heaps and is beheaded with the axe. Its blood is 
dropped on the heaps of arua rice. The head and 
lungs are roasted separately then and there in leaf cups. 

Then the man offers a bit of the roasted head and 
lungs to Giring over the blood-besprinkled heaps of 
rice. When he has done this, another man hands over 
to him a little leaf-cup filled with water, some of which 
he drops over the rice-heaps. Then he himself eats 
a morsel of the roasted meat. Five times he offers 
water and the meat of the fowl’s head and lungs to 
Qifing , and adddresses Him as follows:— 

Clmgd kfindn-Gtring-Lerilng , mdhd Girtng-Lw&ng gGLmdom 
(Her<? take Thou Little-Sun-Moon Great-Sun-Moon Thou art called,). 
him. AmgH kheti-b&ri-tZ lobrd’-tem jnr&ytem . Avigft kUndU 
(It is Thou [who] crops corruptest It is Thou) 

h&kdna mo4 tutu? tS bilgrdytem bdbrutem, Johdr PondmQsc'r 
(children's ayes ears apoilest. curoav I bow to Thee, O God) 
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O OoH^iTiyQ,. Ontjor-dtir/d libu\*dug$”. 

O Lord J Listen* Have pity”.) 

Translation :—“Here ! Do Thou accept [these sacri¬ 
fices]. It is Thou who art called the Little Sun-Moon; 
Thou who art called the Great Sun-Moon. It is Thou 
who spoilest our crops and harmest our children and 
our eyes and ears. And it is Thou who dost succur 
us. 0 God,—0 Lord,—have mercy on us, have pity 
on us.” 

Then the eacrificer kneels before the rice-heaps and, 
in a bowing posture, salutes Giring five times by touch¬ 
ing his forhead with the joined palms of his hands. 

Relatives and friends are then treated to a feast, 
but the meat of the sacrificed cock may not be taken 
by any one except the sacrifieer and his unmarried 
sons and brothers. 

If any portion of the cooked food is left over, it 
will be hung up on some tree near the place of sacri¬ 
fice. But the vessel in which rice has been cooked for 
the sacrificial meal is brought home and hung up, with¬ 
out washing it, from the inner rafters of the roof. 
After eight days, rice-beer for libation is set to brew 
in that very earthen vessel and when the beer is ready, 
the man, his wife, or married sons and brothers alone 
drink it after offering libations in the name of the 
Sun-God and the Ancestor-spirits. 

(2) Ancestor-Worship. 

Every Kharia makes offerings to the spirits of his de¬ 
ceased ancestors in his own house at every important fes¬ 
tival, viz., at the A yodfim Nyona or hyodem ceremony or 
eating new food grains in the month of Bhado (August- 
September) and again in Phagun (February-March) and 
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at the Bondai ceremony in the month of Bonsai forcing 
or Kartik lOctober-November''. 

(a) The -A Syona or Ny»dem ceremony of 
Bhado (August-September) synchronizes with the 
Kadfota puja, and is, in fact, inseparable from it. The 
day following the Kndfotd puja , the master of the 
house offers rice, rice-husk, x'ice-flour, bhrlwa (-lemicarpus 
anacardium) twigs, kfin/id (Diospyros melanosrylon) 
twigs, and the blood of a grey cock to the Ancestor- 
spirits. As usual, he puts down five small heaps of 
rice before him, beheads the grey cock and drops its 
blood over the rice-heaps and then places other offerings 
on each rice heap. This is performed so that the family 
may enjoy good health and no member may suffer from 
any serious illness. 

(b) Similarly after the Bondai festival in the 
month of October-November, the master of the house 
offers a red cock, a white cock, a spotted cock, a grey 
hen, and a black hen to the Ancestor-spirits. 

(c) On the evening before the Phdgu Nyorfom, the 
head of the family remains fasting. Next day, on the 
day of the Ny<4 t “m ceremony, at early morning, he 
takes a bath and then offers mnhiia, flowers and »al 
flowers, and sacrifices a spotted (maid) cock, a red cock, 
and a grey hen to the Ancestor-spirits. This symbolism 
of colours, a particular colour being regarded as appro¬ 
priate to a particular deity or spirit,-is worth noting. 

(5) Barndri Puja. 

The Barnda spirit, as we 6aid in a previous chapter, 
is regarded as the general Clan-spirit (Bhdyad-hhui) by 
the Khayias and also identified with Bap-Pdhdft or the 
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‘Great Mountain’ identical with the Marang-Buru of 
the Miipdas. In each generation a Khafia family is 
required to oiler a number of sacrifices of different 
degrees of merit to this deity. The first time a family 
has to offer a red cock, the next time a pig, the next time 
after that a black sheep, in a subsequent year a buffalo, 
and last of. all another cock. These sacrifices are made 
from time to time as means permit. A man who has com¬ 
pleted these sacrifices is regarded as haring acquired 
special religious merit. As for the last but one sacrifice, 
only until recently it used to consist of a buffalo; but now- 
a-davs buffalo sacrifice has been generally given up by, at 
any rate, the Dudh Khafias. The special feature ot the 
Barncia Piiid is that it has to be performed in front of 
an ant-hill (Bhunru). The explanation given for this 
practice is that, after the sacrifice, the spirit will ent» r the 
ant-hill and will remain confined there so as not <o be 
able to do any harm. A carved wooden pole (/T/w^Jo) 
represents Barela. 

All the offerings to Ba>ndd, are made in the month 
of Bai&akh (April-May). The head of the family him¬ 
self makes all the offerings. Early in the morning cn the 
day appointed beforehand, with his family-members and 
relatives, he goes to an ant-hill on some open land to 
the west of the village. He takes with him new 
earthen cooking pots, arud rice, some sal wood for fuel, 
rice-beer prepared for the occasion, and the fowl or animal 
to be sacrificed and the carved pole representing Barn(}d. 

On • reaching the ant-hill this small sal pole, about 
twenty inches long, which has been carved with three 
grooves (as in the margin), is inserted into the hollow of 
Khunto the ant-hill and planted there. Then the head of the 
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38. Barnda Puja (Note the Barnda- 
Khiintd and the sacred winnow by 
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family places on the top of this carved post some dnui 
rice, and on top of it a copper coin, and over that a bit of 
turmeric. Then the officiant sits before the post, facing 
west, and places three small heaps ( kuris ) of drua nee 
( icomsor rumlcul) in front of himself. 

Then holding in his hand the sacrificial cock or 
animal, as the case may be, he makes it eat the rice. 
Then the fowl or animal is slain with an axe and its 
blood is dropped over the post into the ant-hill# vVhile 
the sacrificer does this, he recites the following prayer:— 
"He-dfria amga K6n0n Barnda, Mnh& Barnda , gatniCmt&m- AmUi 
(Here! Thou small Barpt}^ bit? Barn<}5 Thou art called. To The#) 
moloy» 3 tin g&joling ghUson phoning gdmsi khu>j 

Ifiva "times fry [with oil] ten-times moke delicious I had said oo.) 

karaytertejding. AmgiX barton deotQ, 

(X offer Thoe (after preparing]. Thou indeed two-times God) 
hekem. AmgO. KhOtria Barnda ! » 

(»rfc. Thou indeed art Bfirp<Ja D 

Translation :—“Look here ! Thou art called little 
Barrel, great Barrida. I had promised [to offer] Thee 
meat fried five times and cooked deliciously with spices 
ten times. So now I offer these [what I promised]. 
Thou art doubly a god (i. e. twice as powerful as other 
gods). Thou indeed art the Barnda of the Khapias! ’ 

The officiant boils the rice and the heart and lungs 
of the sacrificed animal then and there in an earthen 
pot over an improvised hearth in which sal wood is 
used for fuel. When the rice and meat are both cooked 
he makes three balls of cooked rice and places them 
over the burning ial wood in the hearth, and over each 
of the rice-balls he places the cooked meat. Then he 
eats five morsels of rice and meat, and with each morsel 
drinks a little water, and then washes his hands and 
mouth with water poured over his hand by some one 
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present. Then he takes a winnowing fan and pours 
water over it so that it trickles down over the hearth. 

The Baryta spirit is represented by the fire; and the 
water trickling down the holes of the winnowing fan are 
taken to represent the water gurgled out by Barnda, 
while washing its mouth after the meal. He then t ikes 
the cooking-pot and goes home in absolute silence. The 
pot is hung up in the house. The relatives are treated 
to a drink and, if means allow, to a hearty dinner. The 
sacrificial meat is eaten by every one except unmarried 
girls. In some places, after the fowl is beheaded, its 
trunk is thrown on the ground, and the side of the trunk 
that rests on the ground is taken home by the sacrificer 
to be eaten by the members of his family except un¬ 
married girls. The side that points upward is chopped and 
boiled with rice, vegetables, and condiments then and 
there, and the meat is eaten by the Pan dies and other 
tribe-fellows present. After eight days the pot is taken 
down and rice-beer is brewed in it. This is drunk by 
the head of the family and his wife and their unmarried 
sons. If there is any sickness in the family, the carved 
Baryda pole is waved round the patient and a piece of 
sabai string is fastened round it by way of a vow to 
offer a further sacrifice when the patient recovers. 96 

The same procedure is followed in subsequent years 
when other sacrifices are offered to Barnda. 

(4) Bandai. 

On the new-moon day of the month of Jirib- 
leraag (November or KartiL ), the Khaiias cow-shed is 

96, A snbai string is regarded as the symbol for a goat or other 
auimal because such animal* are usually tethered with sabai strings. 
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cleansed with water and cow-dung. The cattle are grazed 
from morning till noon and brought home at noon after 
making them drink water. Then the cattle are washed 
with water and their horns besmeared with oil. This 
is called ‘‘ 0human ” or ‘Kissing’ of the cattle. In the case 
of buffaloes, this “ Ghumdni” takes place in some places, 
on the preceding night. 

The mistress of the house or some other female 
member draws flguces of cow’s hoofs on the ground 
from the courtyard up to the door of the cattle-shed 
with rice-flour mixed with water. 

The master of the house or his sou or unmarried 
younger brother takes his bath. Generally all the 
members of the family take a bath. The master of the 
house wears a sacred thread made of grass round his neck. 
He then sits down near the door of the cattle-shed, 
facing east. A lamp with four wicks is lighted and placed 
near the door of the cow-shed. He brings with him 
some molasses and incense mixed together in a leaf- 
cup. He then puts some live charcoal before him on 
the ground. Then he sprinkles the mixture of molasses 
and incense on the burning charcoal by way of burnt- 
offering, and prays as follows:— 

Hi-da Bagha MahrM KhUrU MahrM M-dn Chaunia MahrM 
(Here! 0 Bagha herdsman! Khora herdsman! Here! 0 ChhauaiS herdsman!) 

M&ghCi MahrQ.! Ydpe orej’ bontel b&chhrZ 

(O MaghSl herdsman! Do ye all look after bullocks, buffaloes, calves,) 
mer&m n&ing-kitP, Oupciyepe (lyttrepP. Bird, kU(m 

(goats of-mine. Graze [them], look-after [them]. On hills, einall-jiiugles.) 
ghfts obydgepe gupayepP. Biru, pdkhrfi d& } 

igrass you will feed; you will graze [them]. On hills, tank water) 
ubucfepe. Kiro-bDng kird frya tde hundra tuyukt'a tae jnra> 

(let them drink; Tiger tigress-from, wolves jackals from, thorns) 
khUnto kiyri-tae gd’rhti-dhdrhfi, jhuri lekheya kulkU,$ tae 
(stones them-froin, rivers streams from, all kinds dangera-from) 
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hanchnyep#. Hina 9 ghti4 dmpSte ing cJwpa pUjtl sewd 

(save [ihem] For-all these to you I your Worahip-aervice) 
kardeting . Jhdri lekhi ? froam ffle bdvchdyepS . Bair'i-kxtde 

(am doing. All kinds sicknega-from protect Eneraies-froni*) 
(Idin-bisHhi kittle jhdri lekhS najair-tde barich de-dor ep&. Hind’-ghild 
(wltches-t'rom, of-a 11-kinds evil-eye-from do ye save [u«]. For all these) 
ampets pnja mvd kardeting . Ampdgd bdyepd. 

(toye worship-service Ido. Yours you will make [them]) 

Translation Here, 0 Bagha Ahir, Khora Ahir, 
Chhaunia Ahirl Magha Ahir! Do ye look after my 
bullocks, buffaloes, calves, goats. Do ye tend and 
protect them. Tend and graze them on the grass of 
hills and valleys. Make them drink the water oE hill- 
springs and tanks. Do ye protect them from tigers, 
wolves and jackals, from thorns and stumps, from rivers 
and streams,—from all sorts of dangers. For all this, 
I offer you worship and service. Do ye help us in 
times of sickness. Do ye save us from all enemies, 
from witches and from the evil eye. For all this, I 
offer you worship and service. Do ye regard them as 
yours.” (i.e., take them under your protection). 

Some Dudh Kharias also name Ganga-Jamutia, (the 
Ganges and the Jumna), Suri Kapli Gai (a divine cow), 
Sakti AhMn, and Nandu Ahir in their invocations at this 
Puja. 

Then the sacrifice!’ arranges five small heaps (kUris) of 
am a rice before him and makes a red cock and a spotted 
hen peck at the five rice-heaps, and then cuts off with 
an axe the head of the fowls thus engaged in eating, 
and drops their blood over the rice-heaps, and throws 
the beheaded trunks of the fowls into the cattle- 
shed. 

Then the cow-herd, or sometimes the son of the 
master of the house, roasts the heads and livers in a 
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leaf-cup and again drops on the rice-heaps bits of the 
roasted meat by way of offering. The sacrificer alone 
then eats a portion of the sanctified meat and throws 
the rest over the roof of the house, and repeats the 
invocation again. 

Now, the master of the house and others present mike 
obeisance before the blood-tinged heaps of rice-offerings. 
Then outside the house, the cattle are given boiled 
rice and cakeo of rice-flour in baskets to eat. 

Then the master of the house takes off his sacred 
thread and fastens it round the post nearest to the door, 
inside the cattle-shed . Then all drink and feast and 
dance and make themselves merry. 

The Dudh Kharias say that the Ahirs and Ahlrins 
invoked at this Puja are the deified spirits of the cow¬ 
herds of their ancestors who in the days of tradition, 
lived on the valle of the Ganges and the Jumna and 
owned large herds of cattle. 

Some Khapias who own buffaloes abo sacrifice a 
young pig inside the cattle-shed. It is struck against 
the forehead of the buffaloes between their horns. 
Then the pig, thus almost done to death, is finally 
killed by the master of the house by beheading it with 
his axe. The hoofs of the buffaloes are ritually washed 
with rice-beer and the body and horns are beasmeared 
with oil and washed in cold water. While all this is 
being done, a light is kept burning in the cow shed, 
another in the house, and a third in the kitchen-garden. 

The buffaloes are given boiled rice and iivid (I'lia- 
se<lm Hoxburgnii) and cakes of rice-flour to eat. The 
food is generally served in baskets. It is interesting 
to note that the cow-herds as well the other boys of a 
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family Bhare, or until recently used to share, this meal 
with the cattle: This interesting little custom, like 
several others, is now-a-days falling into disuse. The 
meat of the sacrificed fowls or animals and rice-beer 
are ritually eaten and drunk by all the family-members 
except the girls, who are given ordinary meat and beer. 

The songs sung on this occasion are in local Hindi, 
perhaps indicating the Hindu (Ahlr) origin of this 
cattle cult. A specimen of these songs is given below:— 

“Suri Eapligai ! Erendiko lauri. 

Dhai-dhai (tore mor Pat Bhainsi ! 

Khur Idge, pdthal phut-e; sing lage, tjair lute, 

Hakdnte do, hakdnte jdo. 

Hard pdhdrke gluts khai, 

Bard pokharke pdni pi''If 
Ban jhiif chair baislce chail a,d*\ 

{Translation] 

“0 Suri-Kapli cow! Castor-wood goad. 

0 my queen-Buffalo! Do Thou come running. 

Thy hoofs touch a stone, and it splits; 

Thy horns touch a branch, and it breaks. 

Do Thou come when called, and go w’hen bid. 

After grazing on twelve hills, 

And drinking in twelve tanks, 

And grazing and resting in jungle and brush- wood, 

Do Thou return [home to me] .” 

(5) Propit fation of Cattle-shed Spirits 
(Dimtang-Sung). 

Dimtang-Sung, in Khajia, means purification and 
propitiation of the cattle-shed ( Dimtdng ). This is done 
once in twelve years. In the month of Baisdkh (April- 
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May), five days before the full-moon, the cattle-shed of 
every Khapia house is cleansed. A miniature cowshed 
is constructed for the occasion on some upland by planting 
four sal branches as posts, and roofing them over with sal 
leaves. The shed is encircled with new cotton thread all 
around it. 

On the early morning fixed for the ceremony, the 
officiant of the ceremony takes his bath and goes to the 
cattle-shed with a goat or pig, some arud rice, a new 
earthen-pot, a little powdered turmeric, an axe, and 
cooking vessels. 

He places five small heaps of arud rice within the 
shed, kills the goat or pig with his axe and drops its 
blood on the rice-heaps in the name of the tutelary 
spirits of cattle, and, with folded hands, prays,- 1 May my 
cattle remain safe and sound. May no harm befall 
them from tiger and bear, beast and reptile, rivulet and 
river, sickness and evil eye”. 

Then he boils some rice and cooks the head of the 
sarificed animal then and there and eats it alone. He may 
give a portion of this to any of his unmarried sons who 
may be present there during the ceremony. The cook¬ 
ing vessel is brought home and rice-beer meant for 
libation is brewed ia it. The flesh of the goat is eaten 
by all the members of the family except the girls. 

(6) Ceremonies at Construction and Occupation of a 
New House.—When a Kharia family desire to build a 
new house either in their old village or in a new village, 
the site is selected by the following method. Of an 
evening, the head of the family places a few grains (odd 
in number) of arua rice at each of the four corners of 
an intended site, and covers the rice with pipal (Ficus 
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religiosa) leaves. In the morning he goes to read the 
signs. If the number of rice-grains is found to have 
remained unchanged or is imagined to have increased by 
only one or two grains, then the site is considered 
auspicious and is selected, and the foundation for the 
house is dug. If the number of grains has increased by 
more than two, the site is abandoned as it is believed that 
the house built upon it will be visited by various diseases. 

If the number of grains is found to have decreased, 
the site is abandoned as, it is believed, that there will 
be no increase in cattle or crops or progeny or lands or 
other forms of property or wealth if the family settle 
on that site. The eime method of prognostication is also 
adopted when a few families decide to establish a new 
village or a hamlet (tola.) on some waste or unoccupied 
area. Another test employed in determining whether 
a certain site is propitious or not for building a house upon 
or establishing a village is to plant a j $1 post in the mid¬ 
dle of the proposed site in the evening. On the follow¬ 
ing morning, if the post is found standing quite 
straight and upright, the site is selected. But if the 
post is found to incline, however slightly, in any direc¬ 
tion, the site is believed to be haunted by some evil 
spirit and is accordingly abandoned. 

After a propitious site has been selected and a house 
built upon it, an auspicious date is appointed for the 
occupation of the house. The day of the Phdgu fes¬ 
tival (in March), the day of the A yodem-Si yond or eating 
of the first-fruits of the upland paddy, and (among the 
Dudh Kharias) the Hindu RatlwYdlra, festival, are 
the days regarded as the most auspicious. Before the 
family enters into occupation of the house, the head 
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of the family pours a little rice-beer at each corner of 
the premises as a libation to his Ancestor-spirits and to 
the Village-spirits. Then the mistress of the house 
cooks rice and other food in new earthen-ware vessels, 
and the head of: the family offers a little of this food 
to his Ancestor-spirits near the hearth. Then the elders 
of the village, and, if possible, other friends and rela¬ 
tives are treated to a hearty meal and plenty of rice-beer. 

7 Consecration of Fruit-trees.—The KhSfia projects 
his own personality to a number of impersonal objects 
which appear to him to possess power, either beneficent 
or maleficent. Among such objects are fruit-trees, 
particularly those which bear edible and nourishing fruits. 
As children born out of wedlock are despised and disdained 
by Khiiria society, so, too, the fruits of trees that have not 
been ceremonially “married” or sanctified are eschewed 
by the orthodox Khafia owner of the tree. It is also 
believed by the Kharia that fruits of a tree which is 
not ceremonially “married” or sanctified are likely to 
breed worms. And, so, until the “marriage” of the 
tree is solemnised, the owner or planter of the tree 
abstains from eating its fruit, though other members 
of the family as also outsiders may eat the fruit. It 
may, however, he noted that the practice of marrying 
fruit-trees (perhaps borrowed from the Hindus) is 
gradually falling into disuse. Generally the “marriage 
ceremony of a fruit-tree is uow-a-days celebrated after it 
begins to bear fruit and, in most cases, along with the 
marriage of a son or other member of the family of the 
owner of ths tree. The human bride and bridegroom are 
conducted in procession to the tree along with all the 
guests, male and female. The two take hold each of one 
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end of a long unbleached cotton-thread (komsor su'train) 
and circumambulate the tree five or seven times (as in the 
case of a human marriage), while the rest of the people 
dance. Drums are played upon, and plenty of rice-beer 
is drunk on the occasion. This is more a “magical” 
than a strictly religious ceremony. The object of the 
ceremony would appear to be to induct into the tree 
the propitious “mnna” or power associated by the Kharis 
with the Bridegroom and the Bride. 

(8) Sanctification of Musical Instruments.—A Khariii 
also ascribes personality to his musical instruments such 
as the mdndfi drum, and the baTtsfi or murli flute. 
Before using such an instrument, he anoints it with 
vermilion marks. This, it is said, protects the instru¬ 
ment from the evil eye. This, too, is a ceremony of 
the nature of “magic” by which the mana or mystic 
power inhering in the instrument is sought to be pro¬ 
tected and perhaps strengthened and augmented. 97 

Conclusion.—Such, iu brief, are the religious feasts 
and festivals of the different sections of the Kharias. 

The object of their religious and socio-religious rites 
and ceremonies, feasts and festivals, is, as we have seen, 
to secure confidence in times of crisis and danger, and 
acquire strength and luck and good ‘mana’ for the com¬ 
munity, the family, and the individual through contact 
and communion with mysterious beneficent Powers or 
Spiritual Beings, by means of offerings and sacrifices and 
the eating of the sacrificial meal. These spiritual Powers 
or Beings are invested with personality and believed 

97. Compare a similar custom (more elaborate) among the Oraon 
neighbours of the KhEfiSs. See 8. C. Roy's Oraon Religion and Cus¬ 
toms, pp. 90-91; and The Or dons of ChGta-NagpUr, p, 439. 
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to influence the destinies of man. The various restrictions 
and rites, fasts and observances devised by Khajia 
Society are believed to fit the worshippers for communi. 
on with the higher Powers and for admission to their 
grace,—and perhaps participation, however fragmentary 
and temporary, in their higher mana. 

The Khiiria’s religious worship, as we have seen, 
is mainly communal or congregational. Personal worship 
is but little developed among any section of the tribe. 
The nearest approach to it is made by the sacrifices, 
offerings, and libations made to the Ancestor-spirits in 
their sacred tabernacle, by the head of each family on 
the occasion of every festival, and the libation offered 
in their names by every orthodox Khafia when drink¬ 
ing rice-beer. In a few comparatively rare instances, 
a Kharia of a psychic temperament aspiring, sub-consci- 
ously rather than consciously, after a higher spiritual 
life, may acquire, in a dream or in trance, the vision 
of some deity or spirit, — usually now the Hindu deity 
Mahadeo,—or is mysteriously led to the discovery of a 
stone which comes to be believed to represent Mahadeo. 
He accordingly accepts Mahadeo (no matter, whether 
in origin He was an ‘Aryan’ or a Dravidian or a 
Muuda God,) as his tutelary deity, ceremonially and 
reverentially installs the stone in his house and offers 
daily offerings and devotions to Him. The tribal gods 
and spirits would appear to have been originally revealed 
in the mystic experiences or ‘disassociated’ states of mind 
of such gifted “seers” and, through their personal 
influence and prestige, came to be included in the tribal 
pantheon, and were thus socialised, so to say. Guided by 
such “seers”, Kharia society developed conventionalized 
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methods of ritualistic approach to the tribal gods 
and spirits. As for the average unsophisticated Kha- 
ria, it is generally only on occasions of his collective 
ceremonies or public Pujaa and the dances and festivals 
associated with them that he experiences the religi¬ 
ous thrill and feels himself, for the time being, lifted 
out of the dr. i.b level of the life of the senses to the 
higher level of the life of the spirit. Under the mutual 
stimulation of public worship, the worshippers’ life¬ 
feeling is intensified and they feel or imagine them¬ 
selves to be in touch with higher Powers and are 
inspired with confidence and hope and a sense of secu¬ 
rity amid the uncertainties of life. And, as a result of 
such communal worship, the community-feeling, too, is 
intensified and social solidarity is strengthened during 
the Pujas, as during social festivals and gatherings, by 
an increased consciousness of all sharing in one common 
tribal mana which is believed to be augmented, 
cemented, integrated and sanctified by the superior mana 
or occult power of the Ancestor-Spirits and the divine 
mana (if it may be so termed) of the tribal gods. 

Thus, the religion of the Khafia is a cult of Power 
or of many Powers that rule the whole gamut of his 
life. This Power-cult (' Sukti-Puja ’, as the Hindu 
would call it), though much cruder than the similar 
cult in other natural religions among peoples of a 
higher culture, is not essentially different in nature 
from it. In their search for sources of Power, the Kha- 
fias have, in a few cases, borrowed or incorporated into 
their p mtheon deities of alien origin; and, in a few other 
cases of similarity of his deities with those of neighbour¬ 
ing peoples, we may see instances of parallel evolution. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Magic aad Witchcraft. 

Magic, like religion, deals with the supernormal. 
Religion, as Dr. Marett says, includes all salutary ways 
of dealing with supernormal powers, and Magic includes 
all bad ways of dealing with them. Among the Kharias, 
as we have seen, the minister of religion is the village* 
priest—KSlo or Dihuri,- and, in some cases, the head of 
the family or a village*elder or sid n , whereas the 
minister of good Magic is the Deorga or diviner and med¬ 
icine-man, and of bad magic the Daiii-Bisaha or sorcerer 
and witch. For, all magic is not bad. Magic has been 
divided into two classes. These are popularly known as 
Black Magic and White Magic. The object of Black Magic 
is anti-social and its methods of dealing with super¬ 
normal powers and forces are evil or wicked. White 
Magic, on the other hand, consists not only in innocu¬ 
ous methods of dealing with the supernormal, but in so far 
as its ministers seek to secure beneficent results or to 
expose and counteract the anti-social activities of the 
sorcerer and witch, the Deonra is a benefactor to society. 

White Magic approaches Religion in its methods 
and objects, the only difference being that while 
Religion, in general, deals with distinct, personal powers 
with whom it is sought to establish harmonious 
relations, Magic dfals more with impersonal forces and 
energies which it is sought to press into service through 
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proper rites and spells and mental suggestion or other¬ 
wise. The Black Magician or sorcerer often, however, 
accomplishes his nefarious purposes with the aid of some 
mischievous spirit whom he has adopted as his familiar 
and whom he keeps in humour by providing nutriment 
at stated periods. He also relies on his belief in his 
own power of control of the supernormal powers or his 
own evil mana and on the compelling power of his 
specialised spells and rites. 

The Deofifi or minister of White Magic, on the 
other hand, invokes the aid of his tutelary deity as also 
of all other beneficent spirits he can think of, to foil the 
mischievous activities of the malignant spirits or of other 
spirits that may have been set in motion by the sorcerer 
or witch. The Kharia village-priest and also, in 
some cases, the village-community or a section of it 
(such as the village women) may jointly employ 
methods of White Magic to press some super-normal 
mystic power into service for the common good of the 
community or the locality. An instance of this is the 
public ceremony for removing drought as described 
below. 

I. Magical Practices. 

(1) Magic Ceremony to Remove Drought.—When there 
is a drought, the Kalo goes to a Jitia-Pipar (Ficus 
Religiosa) tree and winds an unbleached cotton thread 
several times round its trunk at a height of about four 
feet above the ground. If possible, a tree by the side 
of a rock or other high place is selected. 

Early in the morning, before any one has drawn 
water from the village well, tank or stream, the 
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women of the village, led by the Kiilo’s wife, go with 
new earthen vessels to the village dari or spring, tank or 
well, and all fill their vessels and bring water to the tree. 
The Kale’s wife first throws water over the tree a rock 
from a rook or other elevated position by its side and 
then sits down under the tree. Then some other women, 
usually numbering either five or seven, throw water over 
the tree which falls on the Kalo’s wife’s head, as if it is 
raining. Then the Raid’s wife throws some water over 
the head of the other women. Then ail take their bath 
and go home, cook their meals, and serve an early break¬ 
fast to the male members of their families, who then 
go out for a ceremonial hunt. The women then take 
their breakfast. When the men return home, all eat rice, 
flour-cakes, rice-beer and meat of any game that may 
be brought home. 

In this rite of White Magic, it is the village-priest 
who or, in whose absence, a Sian or village elder, offici¬ 
ates and not the Deonrti. It is generally when witch¬ 
craft or Black Magic is suspected that the Deonra’s 
services are requisitioned to neutralise its ill effects. 

The Kharias, like all other Manda-speaking tribes, 
believe that sickness or other misfortune is caused either 
by evil spirits or by the “evil eye” or “evil tongue” of 
witches and sorcerers. They believe that some persons at 
death become evil spirits or Dubos. And every Kharia is 
always apprehensive of harm to himself or his family 
or his crops or his cattle through these evil Dubds. As 
stated in a previous chapter, a woman dying during 
pregnancy becomes an evil spirit called ‘‘Churil”, and a 
persou killed by a tiger becomes a “Baghia” spirit, 
and a person dying of violence becomes a “Mua” . 
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The Deonpi (Hindi, Mdfi) can, with his ritea o£ 
divination, find out who is the spirit or witch respon¬ 
sible for any calamity; and with his spells, incantations 
and adjurations he can control or pacify the offended 
mischievous spirits, expel evil spirits from the afflicted 
person, and put them out of harm’s way. As for the 
witch or sorcerer whose evil eye or whose instigation 
of some evil spirit may be responsible for some illness 
to man or cattle, the evil-doer can be detected and 
foiled by the Deonyli by counter-spells and other rites. 

The word ‘ Deonfii' may be translated by the English 
word “spirit-doctor” or “medicine-man”. The Deonril not 
only knows the art of finding out evil spirits and witches 
who may have caused any particular harm, and the 
method of expelling, circumventing, or appeasing them, 
but is also conversant with various medicinal roots and 
herbs which may cure diseases. 

These Deonras are of two classes. One class is 
known as Mahd-Deohfd (great Magician) or Bhv.iphiit- 
Deonfd and the other Kowm-Demfd (small-Deonp). 
Individuals of the former class acquire their powers 
unsought, through the grace of God. The second class 
learn the art of the Magician from adepts in the art. It 
is to the visions of particularly gifted individuals of the 
former class in the ancient past that the Khiirias pro¬ 
bably owe their conceptions of the particular deities or 
spirits of their pantheon. The art or profession of a Deou- 
f§ is not hereditary. And some of the Deonras in the 
Khafia country are not Khart's but low-caste Hindus and 
are generally called Matis. In order to he a successful 
magician one must be bom with a psychic temperament; 
and except for the BhJiiphut Deonras who are bom 
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with or are suddenly or mysteriously endowed with the 
special gift of divination and spirit-control, a prelimi¬ 
nary training in the art under some adept is regarded as 
necessary. The adept holds his seances at night. At these 
seances, incense is burnt and offerings of molasses and 
clarified butter and rice are offered to some deity such as 
Mahadeo; and the teacher and pupils chant invocations 
ad infinitum while either the teacher or one of his 
advanced disciples go on rubbing the palm of his right 
hand over some rice on a winnowing-basket. Now and 
then the teacher slaps a disciple on hie back with some 
force over the vertebral column, obviously with the 
object of stimulating the disciple’s magnetism (which 
is believed to pass in currents through the spinal cord) or 
of imparting to him some of his own psychic power 
or manu. 

Kharia society have also devised certain magical 
ceremonies and methods to control nature, and the mys¬ 
terious super-normal forces and entities that cause harm. 
It is, in fact, on ritual and on supposed‘ilfana’ that the 
Khapa’s magic art rests. The Khapa’s superstitious 
beliefs in omens and dreams are mainly based on ideas 
of magic, mostly of the sympathetic variety. Of these, 
we shall gi ve some account in the next chapter. We shall 
here describe some of the magic ritual of the DeoufiL 

(II) Magical Menus to cure Diseases (Kosu). 

(') Discovering the Disease,Spirit. 

The Kharia ascribes most diseases to the agency 
of evil spirits and witches and the evil eye. Witches 
are believed to set their own familiar spirits, such as 
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Tond, Dairt,, Ed has, Chnril, etc y on a person they 
want to injure. Though some diseases are regarded 
as generally curable by human skill or in a natural 
way, yet even in such diseases, if a witch casts his or her 
evil eye on the patient, the illness may, it is believed, 
prove fatal. 

So when, in a case of protracted illness in a Khariii 
family, recourse is had to a Deonra or spirit-doctor or 
medicine-man, some member of the family goes with 
some sun-dried ( drud ) rice in a leaf-cup to a Deonra to 
discover what agency is responsible for the trouble, and 
how the evil spirit, if any, may be exorcised. The man 
takes out a long thatching grass (along) from the roof 
of the DeoSpa’s hut and hands it over to him. Taking 
it in his hand, the Deotira touches the earth with it 
and then salutes his familiar spirit by bringing it in 
contact with his own forehead. He then measures the 
grass with his fingers so that it may not exceed fifteen 
digits in length, any superfluous length being torn off 
and cast aside. The grass is measured three times 
alternately from opposite ends. While doing so, he 
utters prayers like the following:—“0 God 1 If a spirit is 
responsible for the sickness, may this grass increase 
in length, otherwise may it decrease”. Should the 
grass be found on re-measurement to be longer than 
fifteen digits, it is concluded that some spirit has brought 
on the illness. Should the grass be found on re-measure¬ 
ment to be shorter in length than fifteen digits, the 
Deonra tries, with the help of the rice-grains, to 
find out if any spirit may still be found to have caused 
the illness. He places on the ground the rice grains 
brought by the sick man’s relative, picks out the entire 
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grains from broken ones, and places these broken grains 
and the whole grains in two separate small heaps. From 
the heap of entire grains the Deonja takes up a few rice 
grains with two fingers and puts them down on the 
ground in separate driblets in two or three places, 
praying,-“0 Bhagw&n (God) ! Should the sickness have 
been caused by a spirit, may the number of grains turn 
out to be odd, and otherwise may the number be even”. 

Then he counts the rice-grains by pairs, and puts 
back each pair again in the original heap, and repeats 
this process a few times. If each time, or even once, 
a redundant rice-grain is found in the heap, the Deonfd 
concludes that a spirit is reponsible. 

If the first test with the along , and the second test 
with rice-grains, both fail, the Deonra is puzzled and 
refers his client to another Deonra. 

When the Deonra finds that some spirit (Dubo) 
or other is responsible for the malady, he is required to 
find out which Dub5 it is and what has offended it. 
Among the reasons most commonly assigned by him 
are remissness in the propitiation of the family-spirit 
or desecration of the seat of a Dubo. Not unoften, 
however, some witch (daw) may be indicated as the 
agency or cause of the trouble. 

If the Deonra is called to the sick person’s house, 
as is the case in all serious maladies, he comes and 
feels the pulse of the patient and examines the affected 
part, if any, of the patient in the manner of a medical 
man, and generally confirms his previous opinion as to 
the agency of a Dubo or spirit. 

In order to discover the identity of the Dubo 
responsible lor the malady, the Deonfd sits down with 
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a quantity of rice-grains on Ins magic sup (sa'mtt) or 
winnowing-fan placed before him. He goes on rub¬ 
bing the rice over the winnowing fan with his hands, 
while uttering incantations in a sing-song tone. These 
incantations are generally worded in local Hindi and 
consist of invocations to all Deotds, Dubos or Spirits, and 
supposed supernatural powers of all sorts and degrees, 
whether indigenous:or foreign, which the Deonra may 
happen to have heard of. 

This goes on usually the whole night through. 
Then generally before day.break, an earthen lamp, fed 
either by jdtdngi (Cnnzota Abyssinica ) oil or with 
sesamum oil, is handed over to the Deon.ra who puts 
it over a little arud rice placed on the floor. He then 
makes a wick for the lamp with a rag, ties up 
in a knot at one end of it two or three grains of rice 
and a little mud, and then lights this wick at the knotted 
end. Small balls of fire are formed which are said to 
represent the offended evil-spirit or Du,bo ; and with 
another similar wick the Deonra touches each fire-ball 
saying,—“Oh such-and-such (names) Dubo! I separate 
thee from the rest. Sufficient is the affliction with which 
thou hast punished this person. Whether any offence 
may have been given to thee [unawares] or whether a 
witch may have led thee hither by her spells, do thou 
now leave this person. The sacrifices thou desirest shall 
be duly offered.” 

The identity of the offended Dubo is discovered 
either through revelation received by the Deonra when 
he has worked himself up into a state of spirit-posses¬ 
sion, or in the following mechanical way. When the 
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second wick catches fire from the first, if the flame 
is strong and flickers but little, a “ Raksa ” Dubo is 
indicated; if the flame is red, a ''Masdn'’ Dubo (an 
ancestral spirit or family deity) is indicated; if the 
flame is whitish and weak, a minor Dubo is indicated. 

(2) Vows for Recovery from Diseases . 

When the identity of the Dubo is thus determined, 
the Deonra takes up the winnowing basket and goes 
on rubbing the arm rice (Kharia, Komsor rumlcub) on 
it and mutters his incantations in a tone scarcely audible 
to any one. As an instance of these incantations, the 
following may be cited.:— 

Purubke Purubid, pachchimke Pachchhimid ! 
Uilarke Dttardhd , Dalcshinlce Karu Blr ! 

Ke mdr dedtd puchhal chdhi, 

BhuTidu-tilhd , gdch Jchunp Idl pokhair, 

Ghar-dura bhuld bdkal, lulcal chhapal ; 

Je dosi hai , snk5 laribe, be do slice ch ildp debe. 

[ Translation ] :—“Oh, Purbia spirit of the East, 
0 Pachchhimia spirit of the West! Oh Uttaraha spirit of 
the North! 0 Karu Blr, spirit of the South!Do thou find 
out who is the [offeuding] spirit or power,—[whether] 
an Ant-hill [-spirit], or Tree [-spirit], or Khunt [-spirit] 
or Red Tank [-spirit], or a spirit of the house, or a stray 
spirit, or a spirit that lives in hiding. Do thou bring 
the spirit that is guilty, and leave the ones (spirits) 
that are innocent.” 

The rag-wick is now lighted to corroborate the result 
of the first test. When the identity of the offending 
Dubo is confirmed, the appropriate sacrifices are revealed 
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to the Deonra by the Dulo and the Deonra promises 
that these will be duly offered. The head of the family, 
too, promises the same. 

Later when the promised sacrifices have been pro¬ 
cured, and generally the patient has improved a little, 
the Deonra is again called in and a white fowl and 
other requisite sacrificial things are brought out and 
handed over to him. The Deonra waves the white 
fowl round the patient’s head, while the patient is 
made to sit up, if possible. The Deonra at the same time 
addresses the DfibS that caused the trouble, as follows:— 

0 Thou So-and-so (names the Du bo)! Thou comest 
from such-and-such place (names). Behold 1 Here are 
the sacrifices for thee. Do thou leave the patient, 
how-much-so-ever the family may have offended thee, 
or whatever spell the witch may have cast upon thee. 
Look thou at the offerings we have brought. If thou 
heedest not, thou shalt fall into the infernal pit, the 
pit where the Chamars (leather-workers, the lowest 
of the low) go, into the pit of Hell!” 

As usual, the animals and the fowls are made to pick 
up and eat the drua rice placed on the ground. They are 
then let loose as votive offerings to be sacrificed when the 
patient recovers. The prayer offered to Bhagwan or the 
Supreme God on such occasions gives a clear idea of these 
people’s conception of the Divine Ruler of men and the 
spirits as well. While the white cock vowed to Bhagwan 
(God) eats the rice-grains, the Deonra prays as follows:— 

0 I hou Bhagwan (God) 1 We are offering this 
to Thee. Do Thou pacify the Dubos and the Khunfs and 
DdTi{s. Ihou hast given life to all, and appointed work 
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(Janam Ear am) for all (i. e. for man as well as 
the spirits). Do thou make this [offending] Dubo to 
understand what is what; do thou pacify and control it”. 

(2) Fulfilment of Yows [Dar'om Odebna; (Dh.) Barorn 
Opherna]:- The Deonra is again called in after the patient 
has recovered from his malady when the vow of sacrifices 
to the Bubo must be fulfilled. This time the Deoilra 
brings two or more assistants or disciples with him. 

After evening meal, the Deonra and his assistants 
begin their operations for ensuring the final departure of 
the mischievous spirit and preventing a recurrence of 
such trouble . The Deonra paints a small earthen vessel 
with rice-flour and makes a circular diagram on the 
ground. Then he makes some marks on it with powdered 
turmeric. Then he makes another circle with powdered 
charcoal within the former circle. He next places 
the pot over some arua rice at the centre of the 
circle. Then some arua rice and a copper coin are put 
into the vessel, and over the mouth of the vessel the 
Deonra’s earthen lamp is placed and lighted. The 
Deonra then makes three vermilion marks on the side 
of the pot facing him, and places a wreath of flowers 
or leaves round its neck. All the while he goes on 
muttering incantations. Finally he prays to Bhagwan 
or God as follows:—“0 Bhagwan! And 0 my Familiar 
Spirit! Here we are fulfilling the vow. Do Thou, 0 
Bhagwan, expel all Dubo a from here”. He then 
pours by the side of burning coals a libation of rice-beer. 

Then the Deonra and his assistants begin to chant 
invocations in their usual sing-song tone while the 
Deonra goes on rubbing arua rice over the magic win¬ 
nowing fan all the time. This goes on till about midnight, 
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when one of the assistants usually gets “possessed'’ 
by the offending Dubo, and the “possessed” man begins 
to shake his head, first slowly, and then with increasing 
rapidity till he becomes fully “possessed.” This medium 
now dances, jumps and makes frantic movements, while 
the Deonjii sings with great zest, till at last the “posses¬ 
sed” person demands from the Deoil r a the rice which 
he has been manipulating. 

This is taken as conclusive indication that the Dubo 
has come there. The Deonra now addresses the possessed 
man as the Dubo in person and interrogates him as 
to his name, his “seat”, and as to when he will leave the 
patient’s house altogether. 

The medium says, “I am such-and-such spirit 
(names) of such-and-such place (names an ant-hill, tree, 
or pool), and I will not go.” Thereupon the Deonra 
arranges one or more sittings or seances. And the 
same process is repeated until the Dubo agrees to 
leave for good. 

Then the Deonra places before the possessed person 
a few pieces of burning charcoal over which he sprink¬ 
les drud rice from his magic sup and calls upon the 
the spirit thus :— 

“Do thou come, 0 Spirit (names), and sit down. 
Thou hast frisked and danced to thy heart’s content. 

Now the pony which thou hast ridden so long is 
done up”. Thereupon the medium falls down as in 
a swoon. The Deonra restores the medium to his 
normal condition by making passes with his hands 
over his body. 

Sometimes the process is repeated for two or more 
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nights before the Dtibo expresses through the medium’s 
mouth his intention to depart for good. 

Then on the following morning the requisite sacri¬ 
fices are brought out, and members of the family pre¬ 
pare to go out of their house with their cooking-pots and 
utensils. The Deonpa next takes up a little twig, 
splits the greater portion of it into two, and inserts 
two wicks into it, and lights them. The members of 
the family, at the bidding of the Deonpa, cover up 
their heads with cloth. The Deonfa, in the manner 
of a Hindu priest, waves the benedictory flame of 
the wicks round the heads of each member of the 
family. He similarly waves the lighted wicks over 
each votive animal and fowl and then throws away the 
wicks by passing them between bis legs. The Deonra 
next takes up a singi or conical iron tube, about 
three inches long, puts one or two rice-grains into it, or 
takes up the painted earthen pot. Fie then calls upon 
the Diibo to “ride” the flame of the lighted wicks. As 
soon as the flame leaps up or emits a “creaking sound”, 
the Deonra puts the wick into either the painted pot or 
into the singi and closes up the mouth of the pot or the 
singi, so as to confine the spirit in it. Then another wick 
is lighted and the same process is repeated with another 
singi so that no remnant or lingering trace of the Bubo 
may be left behind. Then the Deonra and his assis¬ 
tants with all the articles employed in the operations 
and also with the necessary sacrifices start from the 
house for the junction of some cross roads. When the 
Deonra is about to leave the house, he thus exhorts the 
Dubo: “Get thee hence. Look! Here we are taking sacri¬ 
fices for thee”. Just at that time, one of his assistants 
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strikes a hatchet against the beams and posts of the house. 

When the Deonra and his party turn their back to 
the house and start for the cross road, some elderly 
man or woman throws at the Deonra a pot-ful of ashes 
mixed with water. When the members of the family 
start from their house, the Deonra closes the door, 
nails an iron nail at the entrance of the house and also 
places some thorns before the door to prevent the 
Lhibo from re-entering it. Iron and thorns are believed 
to be objects of fear to the spirits. Then all follow 
the Deonra and his party in procession and go to a 
cross-road where the final ceremony takes place. 

At the first junction of the road, a spot is cleansed 
with water. The Deonra draws with rice-flour a square 
figure with its sides about a cubit long and with two 
diagonals. A smaller second square with diagonals is 
drawn within the first, and a third one still smaller 
within it is drawn with earth from a hearth, and a 
fourth, the smallest, with powdered turmeric. 

Then the Deonra takes up a little drud rice and after 
adjuring the Dub5 to return to his accustomed “seat” 
and not to visit the house again, places the rice in the 
centre of the square'. Then the goat or sheep or fowl 
which is to be offered to the Du bo is sacrificed by the 
Deonra and its blood is dropped into the hole of an ant¬ 
hill close by. 

Under the influence of orthodox Hinduism some 
of the Deonras have added some additional rites to the 
above. Some Deonras split up a piece of bamboo and 
insert in it one or more leaves of the iillsi or sacred 
basil plant, a piece of a pumpkin-gourd and a little 
turmeric powder and a copper coin. The split bamboo 
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is fastened round with white cotton thread. He then 
lies down on the ground with his head to the east and 
face to the north and hack over the diagram and a 
hatchet by his side. At a preconcerted signal, the 
members of the family, one after another, cross over 
the prostrate body of the Deonra. The head of the 
family who is the last to cross over the Deonra’s body, 
picks up the hatchet and cuts the bamboo into three 
approximately equal parts. Then he and the rest of 
the family move forward without looking back and 
go to some upland, where they cook their food and 
spend the day. They generally return home by 
evening, or on the following morning after spending 
the night in the house of some neighbour, obviously to 
put the spirit off the scent. 

The Deonrii gets up and takes hold of his w mowing 
fan and hatchet. He then takes a little arud rice in 
his right hand and waves his hand over the magic 
diagram and addresses the Dubo thus:— “Come to thy 
danr field, or pool. A ‘red’ sacrifice and a ‘red’ feast are 
awaiting thee there.” If a basil leaf and copper have 
been used, he adds— “Thy tdmbd tulsi has been ‘cut’ ” 
Then the other votive sacrifices are offered before an 
ant-hill close by. The meat of the sacrifices are eaten 
by the Deonra and his assistants, and in no case may be 
eaten by the patient or any member of the patient’s 
family. The Deonra and his companions cook the meal 
near a stream or pool and eat it. They then receive 
their remuneration and depart. 

(iii) Magic means to remove Epidemics.— When there 
is an epidemic among men or cattle, the villagers go 
to a Deonra with some arud rice and a few pice. 
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With these the Deonra divines what spirit is respon¬ 
sible for the trouble and what sacrifices are required 
to appease the spirit. When by employing one or 
other of his methods of divination described above. 

(pp. 392-3), the Deonra has discovered and revealed 
the name of the spirit and the sacrifices demanded by it, 
the villagers raise a subscription to purchase the needed 
sacrifices. A day is fixed for the Deonra to visit 
the village. If a witch or sorcerer has been named 
as having put up some spirit to inflict the epidemic 
upon the village, the culprit is called upon to pay 
the expenses necessary for the required sacrifices and, 
on the culprit’s refusal to pay it, he or she is visited 
with the punishment sanctioned by tribal custom (see 
pp. 190-191 ante.), and the needed sacrifices are purcha¬ 
sed with subscriptions raised from the villagers. 

On the appointed evening the Deonra generally 
with one or two assistants or disciples, comes to the 
village. He selects a suitable spot. There, the whole night, 
they chant their incantations with their magic winnow¬ 
ing fan and magic light in the manner described above 
for a case of individual illness. When the sp ; rit has 
been coaxed into entering the spirit-vessel or spirit- 
tube ( singi ) it is conducted along with the sacrifices 
to the boundary of the village; and there, after some 
more incantations in the nature of adjurations to 
the spirit not to trouble the villagers any more, the 
votive animals or fowls are sacrificed in the usual way 
or let loose to stray as they please. If fowls or animals 
are actually sacrificed, the Deonra and his companions 
alone eat the meat. That day all houses in the village are 
swept clean and all the used cooking-vessels in different 
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houses and the sweepings and broken winnowing fans 
and worn-out brooms are thrown away by the Women 
in a heap outside the boundary of the village. Thus 
is the disease-spirit expelled from the village. 

When, however, the Deonra’s efforts are of no avail, 
the Kharia, in the last extremity, turns to Ponomosor or 
God as represented by the Sun (Bero) and its rays (Gi¬ 
ving), for He is not at this day, at any rate, to the 
Kharia a fainient deity but a living All-Powerful God 
who holds sway over other Gods and spirits. 

Another common means adopted to remove an 
epidemic among men or cattle in a village, 
is as follows: The Sidns (village-elders), 
after washing their faces and mouths 
early in the morning and before they 
any food, assemble in an open space in 
of the village. A small space Is cleaned 
with cowdung and water, and one of the elders 
(preferably the Ratio ), who knows how to do it, after a 
ceremonial bath, sits down with his face to the rising 
Sun. Before him are placed some powederd charcoal 
in a leaf-cup, and flowers, leaves, oil, rice-grains, guf 
(molasses), etc ., in another leaf-cup. He sprinkles 
charcoal powder on the cleaned ground, then sprinkles 
over it the other ingredients from the leaf-cup. These 
are ofEered in the name of Ponomosor. Then he pours 
some milk over the whole, and prays to Ponomosor or 
Bero to remove the epidemic from the village. He 
then bows down seven times on the ground. Then 
the remains of the offerings are collected and taken to a 
tri-junction and left there. This is repeated every day 
for seven days. On the seventh day a black goat purchased 
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with subscriptions raised in the village, is offered to 
the Disease-spirit. The requisite offerings are taken 
to the boundary of the village where the goat is 
killed and its blood is dropped on the ground, and the 
remains of other offerings are left there. They return 
to some open space outside the village-huts { basti ), 
taking with them the head and trunk of the sacrificed 
goat, and cook the meat and eat it there, but may not 
bring a bit of it home. Then all return home. 

II. The Evil Eye. 

The belief in the baleful influence of the Evil Eye 
is found in most countries and is almost universal among 
Nature of the ^e common folk almost as much as 
Evil Eye. among the ‘primitive’ tribes in India. 

The belief among the Kharias is that the glance or 
nazar of certain classes of people distil a sort of 
spiritual poison which injuriously affects the health, 
growth, and prosperity of persons, cattle, crops and 
other valued possessions of man on to which the glance 
is directed. Not only human beings but even certain 
animals and reptiles such as particular snakes are 
credited with the possession of the ‘evil eye’. The ‘evil 
eye’ is believed to be born with its possessor. The venom 
of the evil eye of a person is believed to prove 3 till 
more noxious if accompanied by spoken words of malice. 

The Kharia believes that it is women rather than 
men who possess the evil eye. But some men, too, are said 
to have bad ongde or shadow. Their very presence bodes 
ill. If they accompany a hunting or fishing expedition 
or join in any other undertaking, it will prove a failure. 
Accordingly such men are avoided. It is because some 
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women, known and unknown, may possess the evil eye 
that, as a precaution, Kharias going out on a hunting 
expedition start very early in the morning and take care 
to see that no woman is astir or within sight. When 
Kharias go out to hunt individually they leave the village 
silently so that no woman may see them. 

Effects of the Evil Eye -The injurious effects of the 
evil eye directed against any person or object are 
very various. Some of the evil effects that the Kharia 
apprehends from it are enumerated below:— 

W hen the evil eye is directed to a healthy child, the 
child falls sick and constantly cries and begins to pine 
away, and sometimes small red pistules also appear on its 
face. If the evil eye is directed to a man while eating, 
or rather to his food, the man loses his appetite or suffers 
from indigestion. The evil eye, when directed to a pre¬ 
gnant woman, may cause difficult labour. The evil eye of 
the witch is believed by the Kharias to be particularly 
stimulated into activity at the sight of the gaudy dress or 
ornaments of young men and women; and whenever the 
evil eye is directed to the well-dressed Kharia beau or 
belle dancing at the village, dkhra, the person falls down 
in a fainting fit. Such fits may also be due to spirit- 
possession. At times more serious consequences flow from 
the evil eye of the witch: A drop of blood mysteriously 
appears on the gala dress of a young man or woman; 
and serious illness, overtakes the person within a short 
time. Food, like dress, is a favourite target for the evil 
eye. Khapia women are particularly anxious about the 
rice-flour they prepare on some festive occasions to make 
bread with. If the rice-flour happens to attract the evil 
eye of a witch, or the “shadow” (longde or chhdin ) of a 
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ghost, the bread prepared out of it will either be imper¬ 
fectly baked, or emit a foul smell, or cause diarrhsea or 
other sickness to those who partake of such bread. 
Generally, the evil eye of a witch or sorcerer directed 
against food or drink is believed to poison it. 

If the evil eye falls on a cow or a she-buffaloe the 
animal suddenly ceases to yield milk or begins to yield 
very little milk, and it is even said that in some cases 
blood comes out of the teats in place of milk. If the 
evil eye falls on a man’s standing crops, the crops wither 
away or, if already ripe, fall off or rot away. 

It is not only witches and sorcerers or men with a 
bad “longdi” or shadow, whose glance has naturally a 
mischievous potency in it which causes harm to other 
people’s food, drink, cattle and crops. There are some 
situations which may invest the most amiable person with 
a power of the nature of the evil eye. A curious instance 
of such power believed to infect the human eye in 
certain conditions is the following custom still in vogue 
amongst some Kharias, and among certain other tribes 
of Chotanagpur as, for example, the Oraons. When 
two women of the same Ivharia village give birth to 
children in the same half of the moon, they are not 
allowed to see each other for the first fortnight or 
so after delivery. Then on an appointed day, the 
two women are led blind-folded from opposite direc¬ 
tions to a spot fixed beforehand, and then the cover¬ 
ings over the eyes of the two women are taken off 
simultaneously. It. is believed that if the cloth over 
the eyes of one of the women is taken off before that 
over the eyes of the other, the glance of the former 
will forthwith attract to her own breasts all the milk in 
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the breasts of the other woman, so that the child of 
the latter will pine to death for want of mother’s milk. 
And accordingly the greatest precaution is taken to avoid 
such a predicament. This custom, too, is new falling 
into disuse. 93 

Again it is not human eyes alone that may possess 
such evil power. The eyes of certain animals and 
reptiles, too, are credited with mischievous energy. 
Thus the Dhora snake (a huge snake with black and 
white stripes on its skin) is believed to have a parti¬ 
cularly “evil eye” which is able to cause disease and 
death through its glances. The sight of this serpent 
in the mouth of Amrk (June and July) is particularly 
dreaded. On meeting such a snake some li harms 
forthwith go home, take a handful of paddy or mdso 
pulse and fry it with their own hands, so that the “evil 
eye”, or rather its poison may, by sympathetic magic, 
burst as these grains do on the frying-pan. This fried 
grain is not eaten by any adult man or woman, but is 
distributed among the children. 

Methods of warding off the Evil eye.—Among the vari¬ 
ous devices used to ward off the evil eye some are 
enumerated below:— 

(1) To divert the evil eye from a child, a black mark 
with soot or lamp-black or other substance is made on 
its forehead before it is taken out of the house. Amulets 
such as cowfi shells are also worn on the neck or waist 
of a child for the same purpose. 

(2) To divert the evil eye from his crops, the 
Khajia cultivator plants in the middle of his standing 
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upland crops or of his fruit- or vegetable-garden a 
wooden pole over which is placed, upside down, an 
earthen vessel with its up-turned bottom painted black 
and white. 

(3) . To prevent harm to the vegetable plants in 
one’s kitchen garden, an earthen-ware vessel is painted all 
over with black lines and circles on the outside and 
set up with bottom upwards on a short post planted 
in the garden. 

(4) . To prevent harm to paddy or other crops 
in one’s fields, a Tiril or Eeond (Dinspyros tomentosa) 
branch is planted in the field and its top-end is split in 
two and the bone of a bullock or of a cow is inserted at 
the split end. 

(5) . Three or four vertical lines are drawn just 
outside the door of the hut of a sick Kharia in order 
to ward off the evil eye or evil attentions of witches. 

(6) . Opprobrious names are sometimes given to 
children in order to avert the danger of the evil eye 
which is said to be attracted or rather roused to malicious 
activity by sweet-sounding names. 

(V). Lack (sae). 

The Khajias have a peculiar belief regarding ‘luck’ in 
matters of paddy or rice. Some have a special good luck 
called ‘Sac’ in this respect. Many people possess l me in 
varying degrees. Those who have it are blessed on the 
threshing-floor with a much larger proportion of rice- 
grains and a very small proportion of chaff than in other 
people’s paddy-crops. Some men, again, may deprive 
others of their l aae\ A man who has for his familiar 
Bpirit a “Ohor-dewa," (lit., a thief-spirit) acquires the 
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power of attracting to himself or taking away the ‘sae 
of other people by looking at their threshed paddy. 
Men who are suspected of this malignant power are not 
permitted to enter any Kharia’a threshing-floor (lolo). 

With regard to the Ghor-dewa spirit it is believed 
that it is a diminutive spirit carrying a miniature bdhinga 
or carrying-pole with a carrying-net and basket suspended, 
one at either end of it. With these it visits peoples’ thre- 
shingfloors or granaries at night and steals a little paddy, 
and with the paddy thus stolen , the sdi of the owner 
disappears, and the paddy left in the threshing-floor or the 
granary will mostly turn into chaff. In order to ward off 
the evil eye of a person from mysteriously damaging a 
Kharia’s threshed rice, the owner of the rice, when leav¬ 
ing the threshing-floor for his meals or for any other 
purpose in the day-time, twists together some paddy- 
straws into a Jepung-thunku (straw-bundle) and places 
the bundle on the heap of paddy. To prevent a Ghor- 
dewa from steathily damaging the paddy on the thresh¬ 
ing-floor at night, the owner scatters ashes over the 
paddy on the threshing-floor at evening. 

VI. Witchcraft and Sorcery. 

Among the Kharias, as among most other aboriginal 
tribes on the same level of culture, there is a strong 
belief in the potent evil powers of the witch. Some 
persons undergo a course of training in .secret from 
persons believed to be adepts in witch-craft. The train¬ 
ing and the modus operandi of witches and soreerers, 
are the same among the Kharias as among other agri¬ 
cultural aboriginal and semi-aboriginal tribes of Chota- 
Nagpur and the adjoining areas. These have been 
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described in some detail in our monograph on “Ordon 
Religion ci.nd Customs ”, and the inquisitive reader is 
referred to that book. 99 

Conclusion. —Magic as much as, if not even more than, 
Religion proper, dominates custom and pervades the 
daily life of the Kharias as of other neighbouring tribes. 

As we have said, the methods of magic and witchcraft, 
practised in Chota-Nagpur and its adjoining territories 
inhabited by the Kharias, would appear to be generally 
common among Kharias as well as among their neigh¬ 
bours, both aboriginal and low-class Hindu. In fact, there 
are good reasons to believe that the methods of magic 
and witchcraft now practised in common by practitioners 
of the magic art among Hindu castes and Hinduised 
tribes of these parts as well as among the comparatively 
advanced aboriginal tribes such as the Oraons, the 
Muridas, the Sautals, the Hos, and the Kharias, have 
been in great part derived from one main common 
source, probably the ancient Dravidian peoples of 
Mediterranean origin. Not that the pre-Dravidian tribes 
like the Kharias were altogether strangers to the art. 

In fact, magic incantations even among the rudest 
aboriginal tribes have always been resorted to, and believ¬ 
ed to work wonders; the occult power of certain words, 
names and numbers, and even of animals and reptiles, 
and certain herbs, grains and other inanimate objects 
is dreaded. But the few meagre methods of the magic 
art that appear (from the practices of the more primitive 
among these tribes, such as the Korwas, the Birhors, 
and the Juangs) to have been originally known, are very 
simple and natural. As for the Kharias and other 
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agricultural aboriginal tribes, who have long lived in 
contact with low Hindu castes, magic methods, even 
more than religions beliefs and rites, have been con¬ 
siderably developed through loan elements from the 
culture of their comparatively civilised Hindu neighbours. 

The original magicians or Deonrds of the Kharias 
and other Miliida tribes would appear to have been 
persons of a naturally psychic temperament who by 
concentrating their whole mind on some formula or on 
some movement of the body, or on some object such 
as an axe, would find himself transported out of the 
world of the senses and, in this ‘dissociated’ or semi- 
dissociated state, either see visions or hear voices supposed 
to be of supernatural beings, and make revelations, 
sometimes by gestures and symbols generally accompani¬ 
ed by express words, of his inner experiences, and thus act 
as mediums of spirit-communication. We have witnessed 
such phenomena in more than one aboriginal tribe. We 
have also witnessed phenomena of supposed spirit-posses¬ 
sion during dances, and have further heard individual 
Kharias, Mundas, Oraons, and Hos narrate their personal 
experiences of visions of spirits either in dreams or in 
trances. But the elaborate magic art that is now generally 
practised throughout the Central Belt of india would, as 
suggested above, appear to have been developed probably 
by the Dravidians of India and learnt from them by some 
of their aboriginal neighbours. The Kharia Magician’s 
incantations are mostly worded in the local Hindi spoken 
by his Hindu neighbours of the lower classes most 
of whom would appear to be, more or less, of Dravidian 
extraction, with perhaps a veneer of Aryan blood in 
a few of them. Most of the original teachers, and even 
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several of the reputed teachers of the magic art at the 
present day, belong to the lower class Hindu castes; 
and the deities and spirits named in the incantations are 
mostly Hindu deities. 

Among the comparatively more primitive and un¬ 
sophisticated tribes such as the Birhors, the Juanga 
and the Korwas, the capacity for personal dissociation 
appears to be more wide-spread and, in some individuals, 
almost spontaneous, concentration in certain movements 
of the body or the repetition of certain formulas gene¬ 
rally serving as a stimulus: In such a state of dissocia¬ 
tion, consciousness appears to vanish for the time being. 
The Kharia magician or sorcerer, like his Hindu 
colleague, is generally a specialist trained in methods of 
dissociation. He consciously practises dissociation with 
a definite end in view, chants traditional invocations, 
makes traditional gestures and observes traditional rites, 
and does not lose consciousness. When his divided self 
feels the presence of a spirit, he unconsciously draws 
upon his traditional lore and tribal beliefs in spirits 
and witches; and thoughts and ideas thus originating 
in his divided self are expressed as the communications 
of some spirit. 

As for witch-craft, too, the Kharia’s original con¬ 
ception of the witch would appear to have been that 
of a woman endowed by nature with the evil eye. A 
genuine Kharia witch is born and not made. The 
developed art and training in that art would also appear 
to have been introduced generally by low-class Hindu 
practitioners. 

Unlike the minister of religion who depends for 
the fulfilmenfcof his desires entirely on the supernormal 
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Powers that he worships, and derives confidence and 
mental strength from his worship, the Kharia magician, 
like his confreres among other peoples, relies for the 
success of his operations primarily on his own power 
of control of the supernormal through the mystic imper¬ 
sonal force believed to inhere in the spell and the 
rite and in the strength of his own will and emotional 
tension. The mixture of threat and coaxing in the 
invocations and adjurations addressed to the spirits 
clearly indicate this. When exorcising a spirit from 
a patient, the Ma(i commands the spirit, under oath 
or under the penalty of a curse, by some such 
adjuration as the following, —“I adjure thee to leave 
the patient, by the oath of cows shouldst thou be a 
Hindu spirit, and by the oath of pigs shouldst thou be a 
Muhammadan spirit. Shouldst thou disregard the oath, 
thou shalt be cast into the pit of Hell, the pit into 
which Dhobis and Ohamars are consigned. Look! 
I am cutting up this turmeric [to bind the oath]. 
From to-day do thou heed this oath”. The spirit is also 
coaxed into leaving the patient with such promises as the 
following,—“From to-day do give up this seat (patient). 
I am providing a new seat for thee. There, to thy heart’s 
content, may thou hop and jump, frisk and play, chat 
and talk. Listen to my words; and I shall provide 
thee with new clothes to wear, strings and tassels to 
adorn thy hair with, and rings for thy ears and toes.” 

It is the White Magician who, to achieve curative 
and other beneficent ends, seeks, like the minister of 
religion, the aid of certain good spirits and beneficent 
deities as well as of certain beneficent forces in which 
personality is believed to lie immanent. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Folklore and Myths, Amusements and Games. 

Even the rudest peoples seek to understand the 
origin of things, the course of nature, and the habits and 
characteristics of other creatures and the properties of 
plants and herbs and roots. Old men, moments of leisure, 
impart their traditional knowledge and ideas in the form 
of folk-tales and myths and the knowledge and wisdom 
based on observation and experience of generations, in 
the form of riddles and proverbs, to the younger 
people in their, Young persons and children also seek 
amusement not only through various games and dances 
but also by propounding riddles to their companions 
who compete with one another in solving them. 

We give below some traditional lore current among 
Dudh Khafias, and a brief notice of their tribal games and 
amusements. Although in some of these we may discern 
traces, more or less marked, of borrowing from other 
peoples, whether as accretions or embellishments or as 
additions to their own stock of folklore and folk-practices, 
—much of their folk-lore is indigenous to the tribe. 

I. Folklore regarding the Origin of Things. 

The Kharia’s traditional account of the creation of 
things is as follows t— 

1. Creation of the Earth. ■—Ponomoshr or God created 
the Earth but the method of creation is not known. 
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When the Earth was created it was filled first with 
plants and trees. 

2. Creation of Man.—After the creation of the Earth 
and vegetation, Ponornosor fashonied two clay images, 
the one of a man and the other of a woman. These (Ficus 
Indicus) clay figures He placed inside the hollow of a 
holed banyan tree. As the milky juice of the tree dropped 
into their mouths, the images became animate . They 
grew up and then, coming out of the tree, began to 
dwell in the caves of the hills. 

3. Original Condition of Man . — They knew no clothing 
then, and lived on wild fruits and roots. Soon they 
were blessed with offspring and, in course of time, the 
race of man multiplied, so much so that there ensued 
great scarcity of food. 

4. Creation of Birds . —Men then prayed to Pon5mo- 
sor to provide them with another kind of food . So 
P5n5mdsor sent a violent storm . The leaves of trees 
were blown high up on the air and were transformed 
into different kinds of birds, according to the respective 
sizes of the leaves . Man began to kill the smaller birds 
for their food. 

5. Destruction of Mankind by Flood.—The bigger carni¬ 
vorous birds were called Havana, or Kanhar (Vulture) 
and lived on the smaller birds . The vultures multi¬ 
plied, and thus their food fell short. So they now 
prayed to Ponornosor for more food . In the meantime, 
Ponornosor was displeased with “Man” for his cutting 
down fruit-bearing trees. So He sent torrents of rain to 
destroy man by flood. Many men died by drowning, as 
all the country was under water. But a few clever 
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persons covered themselves tip with gungu ( Bauhinia 
Tahiti ) leaves and fled to the hill-tops. So they survived 
the flood. After eight days, water subsided and land 
appeared again and dried up. So those persons began 
to live happily, and the dead ones were eaten up by the 
vultures. 

6. Destruction of Man by Fire.—Once again the sons 
of man displeased Pondmosor; and once more the vul¬ 
tures prayed to Ponom5s5r for food. Ponomosor told 
them that they had got plenty of food before ; but the 
vultures informed Him how the human beings escaped 
to the hill-tops by covering themselves with giingus. Now 
P5nom5sor sent a rain of fire to wipe off man from the 
face of the earth . It lasted for seven days and seven 
nights. All men died except a brother and a sister. 
They were saved by Sembhu Raja and Dakai Rani, who 
are spirits living underneath the earth and holding sway 
over Jo vis or marshy places. The birds were not 
destroyed as they flew up to the sky and remained there 
as long as the destructive fire lasted. 

7. Searoh for Man —Ponomosor soon repented of His 
destruction of mau. Then He sent down His messenger- 
birds to find out if there was any human being still 
living. So under the leadership of Dhechua Ghowkidar, 
the birds Edwd Bhar),(lari, Kuhu Rotioar, and IApi 
Susari, went out in different directions in search of man. 

8. Colour of Birds .—All birds were in the beginning 
white. But, during the search for man, the Dhechua 
sat on Bur at trees and became black; the Kuhu sat some¬ 
times on trees and sometimes on the ground and hence it 
became brownish black ; and the Lipi sat on the ground 
only and became brown. These birds had to return 
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every night to PSnomosor to give Him au account of 
heir day’s work. 

10. Traces of Man.—After fifteen days, it was found 
that only the Kawa was growing stouter day by day 
while the other birds were getting thinner. So Pdno- 
moaor suspected the Kawa of negligence of duty and asked 
it the reason why it was getting stouter every day. The 
Kawa said, “I am not neglecting ruy duty ; but I am not 
disheartened by repeated failures as the Dhech.ua and 
others are” . The real fact was that one day the Kawa 
came upon the epicarps or skins of the fruits thrown over 
the jovi by Diikai Rani and Sembhu Raja for the suste¬ 
nance of the human brother and sister, and discovered 
the brother and sister concealed under the jovi . So 
he came every day to eat the rinds of fruits and was 
thus becoming stouter every day. At length the Kawa 
(crow) found that the truth could no longer be con¬ 
cealed and so he divulged it to Ponomosor. PSnomosor 
was greatly rejoiced and asked His bird-messengers to 
bring the human couple to him. Sembhu Riija and 
Dakai Rani refused to give them up. Then Ponomosor 
Himself came down to the Raja and Rani' and asked 
them for the human pair. Dakai Rani said, “You crea¬ 
ted men and destroyed them by fire . And now when 
food (sacrificial food for Ponomosor) has fallen short, 
You seek for men! Ponomosor said, “I shall not 
destroy man any more! Henceforth you will get seven 
shares and I shall take only one share of mankind”. The 
seveu shares of Dakai Raril are the bodies of men, 
subject to all sorts of diseases, and the one share of 
PondmSsSr is the soul of man after death. This is 
why so long as a man is alive Ponomosor has no claim 
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on him. On this promise the two human beings (the 
brother and the sister) were handed over to PondmosSr. 

The Kharias believe that Dakai Rani dwells in jovis 
or marshes and pools. If the water of any pool or 
spring takes on a dark hue by the cloud casting its 
shadow on it, or from any other cause, the Kharias say 
that Dakai Kara is corning out of her house (the pool or 
jori), and they at once run away. If any Kharia goes to 
a jori or any marshy place, which may be the abode of 
Dakai Rani, and -after that falls ill, his people offer to 
Dakai Rani some sacrifice to avert her ill-will. They 
take some arua rice and powdered turmeric and throw 
them into the pool or spring or marsh as offerings to 
Dakai Ram. Kharias will never cultivate a jovi or 
marshy land. If they do so Sembhu Raja and Dakai 
Rapi will, it is believed, give trouble to them . The 
Kharias say that Dakai Ran! is also called poroh- Qae 
(/if., wife of the depth). 100 

(1!) Origin and Migrations of the Kharias. 

i. Origin of the Kharia Tribe.—The following legend 
is recounted by the Dudh Kharias of the Ranchi District 
regarding the origin of the tribal name ‘Kharia’. Long- 
long-ago, an old Kharia couple wandering through a forest 
discovered an infant over whom a cobra was spreading 
its hood like an umbrella. The old couple took the 
infant home and nursed and brought him up together 
•with their cwn sou of about the same age. When the 

100. Compare the similar myth among the Mflpdas about Singbonga 
and JVa g3-erd. Vide, The Journal of the Bihar cin4 Orissa Research 
Society (1916 Vol. II, pp. 207 S ). and The Mundas and their Country , 
Appendix I, pp. IX X. 
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two boys grew up, they thought of trying their skill 
at riding a horse. The son o£ the old couple could 
not mount the horse; and so he took the horse to a tree 
and cut a khari , but the other boy rode away on the 
horse and was elected king o£ the country, and a9 he 
had been miraculously protected at birth by a hooded 
cobra or Nag, he and his descendants constituted the 
Nagvamil family. As the son of the old couple cut a 
“ K/irri", they came to be called “ Khej'ids or 'Khafids 
This incident is said to have occurred at a place called 
Palko da (lit., spring water), now identified with the 
present village of Palkot in the Gumla bub* Division of 
the Ranchi District. Palkot, it may be noted, is a former 
seat of the Chota-Nagpur Raj family, and even to this 
day the seat of a junior branch of the same family. But 
this supposed origin of the Kharias in Chota-Nagpur is 
in conflict with the tradition of the original habitat of 
the tribe in and near what is now the Patna District. 
Evidently this legend is an adaptation of the Mnnda 
legend of the origin of the ancestor of the present Raj 
family of Chota-Nagpur. 101 

2. A Variant of the above legend of Origin — Another 
Kharia legend of origin current among the tribe in the 


101. The Kharia legend given above was communioated by Suleman 
Kfllu, a .KbSfia of village Jamdohar In the Slm<ieg3 Sub*Division of the 
RaSohi District. Similar legends about the origin of the Nag-vamai 
family from the foster.aon of an aboriginal oouple are current among the 
Mtojas a* well as among the Orlons of ChCfS-Nagpur* e'ioh of whom, 
like the Khapi&s, claim the ancestor of th eNdg-Vamit family as the 
foster-son of one of their respective ancestors. The MHp(}& legend (see 
The Mundas and their Country , p. 138) is, however, supported in material 
particulars by the Annals of the Ndg-vamsi R&j Family, (see Man In 
India , [£928] Vol., VIII, pp. 260 ff.) 
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Central Provinces is given by Russel in the third volume 
of his Tribes and Gastes of G. P.t It is as follows:— 

“The Ivharia legend of origin resembles that of the 
Mmida, and tends to show that they are an elder branch 
of that tribe. They say that a child was born to a 
woman in the jungle, and she left it to fetch a basket 
in which to carry it home. On her return she saw a 
cobra spreading its hood over the child to protect it 
from the sun. On this account the child was called 
Nagvansi (of the race of the cobra) and became the 
ancestor of the Nagvansi Ra jas of Chota Nagpur. The 
Kharms say this child had an elder brother, and the two 
brothers set out on a journey, the younger riding a 
horse and the elder carrying a ‘ kawar ’ or banghy with their 
luggage. When they came to Chota Nagpur the youn¬ 
ger was made king, on which the elder brother also 
asked for a share of the inheritance. The people then put 
two caskets before them and asked them to choose one. 

One of the caskets contained silver and the other only 
some earth. The elder brother chose that which con¬ 
tained earth, and cn this he was told that the fate of 
himself and his descendants would be to till the soil and 
cany banghys as he had been doing. The Kharias say 
that they are descended from the elder brother, while 
the younger was the ancestor of the Nagvansi Rajas who 
are really Mundas. They say that they can never enter 
the house of the Nagvansi Rajas because they stand 
in the relation of elder brother-in-law to the Ranis who 
are consequently prohibited from looking on the face 
of a Kharia. This story is exactly like that of the Parjas 
connection with Rajas of Bastar.” 102 

102. Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, V ol. Ill pp 
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y 3 . Original HomeTand Subsequent Migrations of the 
Khariaa.-A more elaborate legend recounted to us by some 
Dudh Kharias of the Ranchi District runs as follows:— 

The ancestors of the Kharias originally lived in a 
place called Patna, ,OJ and had a fort of their own 
called ‘Sri Patna’ alias ‘Kaoria Khoh ’ which covered an 
area of fourteen square miles. This fort had four gates 
made of gold and silver. The pillars of the palace were 
also of gold and silver. The Kharia Raja had a servant 
who at first served him faithfully but later proved 
faithless. The Raja punished the servant, whereupon 
the latter sought to kill the Raja and succeeded in his 
traitorous design. The rebel servant and his followers 
even abducted the’only child of the Raja. The Raja’s 
widow exhorted her ‘troops’ to fight the enemy, under 
her leadership; but they declined. So the widowed Rani 
(queen) left the country and led to the south such 
of her subjects as would follow her lead. But some 
Kharias migrated north towards “Moreng” where their 
descendants, it is said, still dwell, though now speaking 
an alien tongue. The main body of the Kharias march* 
ed south under the lead of the Rani, and stopped at. a 
place called Hikamarduui. A Mahara or Ahir herdsman 
named Nand and a herdswoman named Gingi accom¬ 
panied the horde in charge of the cattle which they drove 
with a myrobalan ( Phi/lanthvs Emblica ) goad. Nand 

103. This place is generally identified with the modern town of P&tna 
or ancient P§fcaliputra. But may be noted that ‘Parana** (of which 
the name ‘Patna* is a corruption) is the SarhsLcrit word for a. ‘town* in 
general; and the name is even to this day applied as a suffix to several, 
towns (e. g., MuaH-pafifcam, Seringa-pa^am). In some towns in the 
Feudatory States, the portion of the town outside the Rftja’s fort or seat 
is called 'Patna’ (e, g. at Bonaigarh). 
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Mahara used to play sweetly cm a bamboo-flute ( tiriyd ). 
After various adventures on the journey they at length 
reached the ‘Kharia-Ghat’ where they made a long halt. 
Because they came to these parts first they were called 
Delhi. From Kharia Ghat one branch went further 
south and reached Gangpur and Sambalpur. Another 
branch marched south and south-east: These were the 
progenitors of the Khapas of Manbhum, Singbhum and 
Mayurbhanj. The third and last branch marched to the 
hills and plateaus of what is now the Ranchi District. 
There they cleared the jungles and cultivated the land. 
They were the progenitors of the present day Dudh 
KhSfias. The)' were then divided into nine origiual 
gotras or clans. Each clan had a chief called Rea, 
and the chief had assistants called Kallokis, 504 

The Dudh Khafia legend regarding the division into 
the nine original clan has been given above (pp. 137-9). 
As their population increased, each clan founded several 
villages. The Kerhetta clan outnumbered the other 
clans. Their original (Bhuinhari) village was Porha. 
The descendants of the original founder multiplied 
enormously. Of the ancestors of the Kerketta clan of 
Porha, it is said, that once on the day of the Janhor or 
Phagu festival, the head of the eldest branch of the 
family with his wife went with oil in a small earthen 
cup ( diyom ) to the river to bathe by way of preparation 
to perform the Janhor Puja. But they found many 
of their relatives already taking their bath all along the 
stream, and among them were several persons related 
to them as sisters-in-law, daughters-in-law, and other 
tabooed relations. As under Kharia social regulation 


104. These names are not known to tho Kbtfiriils of the present day. 
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a naau may not look at her younger brothers’ or younger 
cousins’ or sons’ or nephews’ wives bathing, they had to 
go much further up the river to find a suitable parr 
of it for themselves to bathe in. Arrived at a suitable 
place to bathe in, they put down the oil-cup on a stone 
and went down into the river to bathe. When they 
returned to the place where they had left the oil-cup they 
found, to their surprise, that the earthen cup had 
turned into a stone-cup. From this they concluded that 
the gods desired that they should settle there. And 
accordingly, Galai, as the man was named, and his family 
eitled there, and the village founded by them came to 
be called GalaitSli. In time, men of different Khapia clans 
founded numex'ous villages in the valleys of the Sankh 
and the Koel rivers in the Ranchi District. 

4. Origin of the Custom of making cuts on trees along 
the route of a Bridal Procession.—We have referred to the 
Dudh Eh avia practice of a bridal party making notches 
on prominent trees on the way to the bridegroom’s 
house. (See p. 250 ante). The origin of this custom 
is sought to be explained by the following legend:—Once 
there lived in the central plateau of the Ranchi Dis¬ 
trict (called “Nagpur” in the legend), a KhariS who had 
seven sons and seven daughters. Neither in his own 
vil age nor within easy distance of it was there any Kha- 
fiii family of a clan other than his own. So he had to 
bring wives for his sons from the remote Biru Pargana 
(in the Simdega Sub-division of the Ranchi District). As 
is not very unusual amongst primitive tribes, the newly- 
married wife of one of his sons stealthily left her 
husband’s place to go to her parents. But on the way 
aht came across a dense forest in which she lost her 
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way, and never reached home. The girl’s husband 
and his parents went to the girl’s parents’ place to 
bring her back. But, to their surprise and regret, they 
learnt that she had not returned to her parents’ village. 
All search for her proved fruitless. Thenceforth the 
Dudh Kharias made it a rule to cut small notches on 
prominent trees on the way to a bride’s parents’ 
village, so that she may find her way back to her 
parents’ place, when desired. 105 

ill. Origin of Agriculture 

1. Origin of Corn— Ponomosor taught many useful 
things to the human couple saved from the universal 
conflagration by Dakin Earn. According to His advice, 
they cut down trees and burnt them. On the spot thus 
cleared, they sowed a pumpkin seed given by Pcraomosor. 

It germinated and the plant grew up. It bore three fruits. 
Of these the first fruit was found to grow very slowly while 
the second one was developing very rapidly. The second 
fruit ripened first. Accordingly, under the instruction 
of Ponomos5r, they plucked it and offered the head of 
the gourd in His name, saying “ Bedong bolcob dnmte 
dmte tertejcling “(Here, Lord, I give Thee the head)”. 
They found that the gourd was full of gondii or 
gfidln (Panicum miliare ) but, being ignorant of the 
art of cooking, they powdered the gondii and ate it. 

This is why even to this day the Khavas 
always eat powdered gondii (Ouillu kanfa) before 
taking boiled gwM, and at a feast they first put down 
some powdered gudlii (panicum miliare) in the name of 
PonSmosor, and then drink ri ce-beer. ^ _ _ 

105. This legend and the preceding one were supplied to us by 
B. Nua» * Kh&ria school-master. 
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2. Origin of Upland Rice .—This gudlu in the tumbd 

(gourd) lasted till the third fruit became ripe, They 

again did as before under the instructions of Ponomosor. 

This time the gourd was found to be full of godd or 

«*» 

gofd rice. To this day at the “Nyodem” festival the 
Kharias offer some sacrifice to Ponomosor before they 
eat new upland godd or gord rice. 

3. Origin of Low-land Rice .— The first and the longest 
fruit became ripe last of all. Again, according to Pono- 
mosor’s instructions they offered a special sacrifice 
before cutting its head. They found it full of Qoe'ld-bd 
{don or low-land rice). To this day the Kharias offer a 
cock to Ponomosor in their rice fields before cutting 
paddy. They call it Dohor Pfijd. It is Ponomosor who 
taught them how and when to sow rice. 

(tv). Origin of the Domestication of Buffaloes. 

There lived a widow with her only son, who was 
very idle. He used every day to go to plough his fields. 
But arriving at his fields, he would leave the bullocks 
standing, and amuse himself by shooting at birds with 
his pellet bow. One day he brought the game to his 
house and his mother asked him, “Do you plough or 
run after birds ?”. He answered, “Mother the bird sat 
on the yoke and I killed it.” 

When the time for sowing came, the mother carried 
to the field some seeds for the boy to sow. The son took 
the seeds and began to sow them in another man’s field; 
but, when rebuked by the owner of that field, he pretended 
to have done so by mistake. Then he took the remaining 
seeds to still another man’s field, and began to sow the 
seeds there. Here, too, he was stopped after he had sown 
some seeds. Then he went to a third neighbour’s field and 
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acted likewise. In this way lie finished sowing, in others 1 
fields, all his seeds. At this his mother became very angry 
and attempted to beat the son with a stick. The son ran 
away and entered a fox’s hole. The mother thrust her 
stick inside the hole. As she did this, the boy attached to 
the end of the stick the entrails of a goat which had been 
brought by the fox and kept in the hole. When the 
mother saw the blood-stained stick, she thought she had 
killed her only son, and so returned home in grief. 

Then the boy came out and went home to her mother, 
who was then preparing bread. She saw him and, taking 
him to be the spirit of her dead son, threw a bread towards 
him. But this was carried away to the jungles by the 
wind, and the boy ran after it. He caught the bread inside 
a deep forest, and there he found wild buffallo-calves 
whose parents had gone away to graze. These youug 
buffaloes concealed the boy in the hollow of a tree, lest the 
parent-buffaloes on their return should kill him. At 
night the buffaloes returned and scented human smell and 
enquired of their calves about it, but they feigned igno¬ 
rance. After some days, at the intercession of the 
calves, who revealed the truth to their parents, the 
buffaloes promised not to kill the boy. The boy stayed on, 
and used to look after the calves. He constructed 
a bamboo flute and used to blow it and, whenever 
he did so, the animals would come to him at the 
sound. He lived happily on buffalo-milk. 

One day, while the boy was combing his hair, a lock 
of his hair came out in the comb. He thought to him¬ 
self, “If I throw it into a pool, the fishes will eat it up and 
die. If I throw it on the ground, the buffalloes may 
be detected.” So he took a wild bael fruit (JEgle mar- 
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melos) and took out its shell. Inside this he put the lock of 
his hair, and closed it up. Then he threw it into a river. 
Somewhere down the river a princess who was bathing 
caught it and, when she opened it, found within it a 
beautiful lock of man’s hair which fascinated her. She went 
home and refused to eat anything. At last, at the impor¬ 
tunities of her parents, she told them, “Unless I get the 
owner of this beautiful lock of hair for my husband, I 
shall never more take any food and drink”. The king 
despatched messengers to seek out and bring to him the 
owner of the hair. 

One day when the boy was milking the she-buffal- 
loes, a crow began to drink milk from a milk-vessel kept 
close by. When the boy tried to drive it away, the crow 
picked up his flute and fled away with it. The crow 
then dropped the flute in the afore-said king’s court¬ 
yard. The boy, who ran in search of his flute, followed 
the crow and entered the king’s court-yard. There the 
princess saw him and was enamoured of him and of his 
beautiful hair. They were married. At his request 
a big enclosure was constructed. The boy then blew 
his flute from an elevated position. The buffaloes 
heard and recognised the tune and forthwith came there 
in a herd. A number of them entered the enclosure. 
Those who could not enter the enclosure returned to the 
jungle, and these became the ancestors of our present-day 
wild buffaloes. Those that entered the enclosure were 
the ancestors of our present-day domesticated buffaloes. 

II. Hytbs regarding Certain Kharia Spirits and Bites. 

1. Origin of Gorea-Piija and of the Custom of the “Last 

Sheaf'. —Once a Kharia living near village Piilkor. (now in 
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the Gum la Sub-di vision of Ranchi) reaped his paddy- 
crops and took the reaped paddy to his threshing-floor 
with the help of a number of young men and women. 

He left a sheaf of paddy standing in the field which he 
later asked a man of the Lohdr (Blacksmith) caste 
to bring from the field. The Lohar thereupon went 
to the field and found it full of sheaves laden with paddy- 
grains. He came and reported the strange phenomenon 
to the .Kharia owner of the field. The owner of the 
field went there and was amazed and overjoyed at the 
spectacle. On looking around he saw at one comer of 
the field a pig with white and black stripes on its 
skin (80yd bunui ) and took it to be the Gored spirit 
in disguise. And he offered the sacrifice of a pig with 
black and white stripes on its skin to the Gored spirit, 
and vowed to offer periodical sacrifices to the s pirit. 
Since then the periodical worship of Gored has been 
instituted among the Khariiis. And it has further become 
customary to leave the “Last Sheaf” standing on one 
of his fields when the Khapia cultivator harvests his 
rice-crops. 

2. Myths regarding the Barnda Spirit—(1) Once upon 
a time, on the Sarki Pahar in the (Barway) pargana of 
the Ranchi District, during the Karam Puja, a young 
Kharia unmarried couple were spending seven days and 
nights in each other’s company. Their friends discovered 
them on the hill in a compromising position. In their 
indignation, they killed the lovers and threw their corpses 
away. The party then went on dancing, but, to their 
surprise, they found the murdered couple dancing with 
them. To satisfy their curiosity they went to the spot 
where the dead bodies lay and found them there lying 
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dead as before. So they realised that the individuals they 
saw dancing were really the ghosts of the lovers, and 
therefore the party fled for life. But the spiritrlovers 
pursued them until they were promised sacrifices in future 
at every Kharifi household. Because of the intense love 
of Barnda for the girl, Barnda is also allied Dulha Deo 
or the bridegroom spirit. 

(2) A young Oraon lived as a Ohardijod in village 
Harti-Tangar Noa-toli in the Barway Pargana of the 
Ranchi District. His parents-in-law always rebuked him 
for his laziness. So he resolved to leave the house, and 
asked his wife to bring him his ghilnsi (waist-string) 
from a niche in the wall. As soon as his wife put out her 
hand to take the ghunsi, a cobra, since called Ohunsi flag, 
bit her, and she died. Neighbours assembled on hearing 
the wailings of the family. One of the neighbours 
exclaimed, “I have just seen the very couple with a 
bullock on the boundary of the village”. Hearing this, 
they all proceeded to the boundary of the village, and saw 
the two walking hand-in-hand with a bullock in front of 
them. Thenceforth a bullock is sacrificed to the Barapda 
spirit. Though slaying a bullock is now' taboo to the Dudh 
Kharia, and a buffalo is substituted for it, some still main¬ 
tain that slaying a bullock for sacrificial purposes is permis¬ 
sible. But even buffalo-sacrifice is now falling into disuse. 

(3) Once at a Barpda Puja, a Lohar was watching 
the Puja unobserved from behind the wooden posts of the 
cattle-shed. When the sacrificial meat was cooked, a sidn 
was dividing the meat on as many leaf-plates as there 
were men present. But on counting the plates over again 
an extra plate was found. So the meat was put back into 
the pot from the plates, and the extra plate was thrown 
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away. Again the meat was divided, and again one plate 
was found in excess. The counting was repeated 
many times after throwing away one extra plate and 
dividing the meat again. But every time there was 
one plate too many. So, in their perplexity, they looked 
around them and discovered the Lohar boy and gave 
the extra plate to him. It was subsequently discovered 
that the Lohar was really the Barnda, bhut. Barridn 
is also called Ghulha Deo or the Hearth Spirit because 
he is believed to help to increase the supply of food 
(produce of the fields). 

(4) The wife of Barnda, it is said, had her ears some¬ 
how torn off, and accordingly she is called ‘Biichi’. This 
is why those who worship Barnda use a buchi pot, i.e., 
a pot. a little broken at the neck, for cooking rice in . 

3. Myth regarding Bipda.—Russel names Bayda as the 
principal deity of the Kharias, and gives the following 
legend regarding the origin of that deity. It may 
be noted that this deity, unless ‘‘Barnda” is meant, is 
not known to the Hill Kharias, nor to the Dhelki nor to 
the Dildh Kharias of either Chota Nagpur or Jashpur or 
Gangpur. Russel’s account of this deity is as follows:— 
“The principal deity of the Kharias is a hero called 
Banda. They say an Oraon had vowed to give his dau¬ 
ghter to the man who would clear the Kane (Saccharutn 
eponianenm) grass, (which infests cultivated fields and 
is very difficult to eradicate) off a hillock. Several 
men tried, and last Banda did it by cutting out the 
roots. He then demanded the girl’s hand, but the Oraon 
refused, thinking that Banda had cleared the grass by 
magic. Then Banda went away and the girl died, and on 
learning of this Banda went and dug her out of the 
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grave, when she came to life and they were married. 
Since then Banda has been worshipped.” los 

(III). Folklore about the Heavenly Bodies. 

As we have seen, the Sun is named by the Kharias 
as Bero and its rays as Giving , and the Moon is called 
Lerang. The stars are called Simkorn. Some Kharias 
say that the Sun and the Moon are husband and wife and 
the stars are their children. Others say that the stars 
are human beings transformed into heavenly bodies. 

According to one Kharia folk-story, Bhagwan or 
God was constructing a plough and a yoke with his Kofla. 
or wooden hammer when he saw a Kurkur or T’antlu 
bird seated on her egg, and threw His Kofla at the bird. 
They became all transformed into stars and fixed in the 
firmament, and are still in the same position in the sky in 
relation to one another. Kofla is the Kharia’s name for the 
constellation of Pleiades which, the Kharia thinks, resem¬ 
bles a hammer in appearance. The Kurkur or dove is 
identified with the Aldebam and its eggs with the 
Hyades. The Sword and Belt of Orion is identified by 
the Kharia with the plough and yoke of Bhagwan. I he 
Gappella is called by the Kh arias Naigom or the Black¬ 
smith. The kids in the constellation of Auriga t, are 
identified with the Naigom bellows ( Ohapud ) and fire 
(Basra). The Great Bear is called the Khali pawa or the 
‘legs of a bedstead’, and the Milky Way as the Gai- 
Gojhur.g or the ‘broad cattle-path’. 

A year is called Memo a in Kharia. A month is called 
Lerang (the Moon), as the Kharias reckon the Lunar 

106, R. V. Russel, Tribe* and Castes of the Central Provinces, Vol. 
III. p. 449. It is likely that the Bftrndft. spirit is really meant. 
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month of two fortnights. The year is divided into 
Kasa or the summer, and Mur(ia\ or the rainy season, 
and Rangasaha or the cold season. It is interesting to 
note that the Khapias name the months according to the 
respective appropriate agricultural occupation or produce 
of each month. Summer or Kasa iucludea the months of 
Baisdkh and Jaistha or Jeth (middle of April to middle 
of June). The months of BaisaJeh and Jeth are known 
as Ba-bil-lid (sowing) months 107 . Some Kharias 
name the month of Baisakk as Rasrel and the mouth of 
Jeth as BitJ j here/. The month of Asaph (June-July) 
is called Rod lerdng or the transplantation month, be¬ 
cause it is in this month that the Khapias transplant 
paddy seedlings. It is also by some called Sor-Kodd. 
Srdvan (July-August) is called Giidlu Jerib. (i. e. the 
month in which Gudlu or Gondii is harvested). The 
months of Bhcido or Bhddrd (August-September) and 
ylsioia (September-Oetober) are called Qodd-Jerib lerdng 
or the mouths when upland rice is harvested. The 
month of Kdrtik (Oetober-November) is called Bonded- 
lerdng or the month in which the Bonded festival 
is celebrated. The months of Agrahayan or Aghdn 
(November-December) and Pons or Pus (December- 
January) are called simply Jerib or “full” because in 
those months the average Khapia has plenty and his 
granaries are full. The month of Mdgh (January- 
February) is called Mag lor el, because it is in this month 
that maghdv or jafangi is reaped. The month of. 
Phalgun is called Phdgurel or Phagie lerdng, as it is 

107. In pronouncing the Word \Ba-bid-bid\ the Khayiit utters a sup¬ 
pressed ‘n’ sound after ‘bid*, so that we have in previous pages (pp. 335-7 
ante) spelt the word as 'b&'-bidn-hidn\ but the spelling, “bd,-bid-hid" 
might have bean nearer the correct pronunciation. 
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the month in which the Phagu festival is celebrated. 
And the month of Chaitra or Qhaii is called M ft r im 
lerang because in that month Murun or Mahua (Uassia 
latifolea) flowers are in blossom and are gathered. 

(IV.) FOLK-TALES. 

Besides origin-myths, religious myths, traditional 
legends of a gwast-historical character relating to ancient 
migrations and wars and the like, the Kharias have a 
fairly large stock of folk-tales, some of them quite fanci¬ 
ful and a few meant to convey some moral lesson. These 
tales older people recite for the amusement of younger folk 
in the evenings or at other hours of respite from work. 
We have not come across any belief in the magico- 
religious or other beneficial influence of these folk-tales, 
either on the crops or on the general welfare of the people. 
The only exception is the legend recited 108 at the Karam 
festival which is obviously borrowed from their Hindu 
neighbours. A large number of genuine Khapia folk¬ 
tales are beast-tales in which animals speak and act like 
human beings. The jackal and the sly fox are the prin¬ 
cipal actors in a large number of these tales. In a few 
tales the crocodile figures, thus pointing to a period when 
the tribe lived in the vicinity of some large river like the 
Ganges. Some tales are of the nature of drolls in which 
the crass stupidity or some other oddity in the character 
of a particular individual or community is exibited. 
Some tales narrate the miraculous transformation of 
human beings into trees and the like. We give below, 

108. There are different versions of the Karam legend current in 
ChOfca-Nagpur, Ths one generally adopted by the aboriginal tribes of 
ChO^H-N&gpur is given in Oraon Religion and Customs , pp, 244-5. 
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for want of space, only three specimens of Khapia folk¬ 
tales in as close a literal translation as possible. 

(1). Tffrka, the OM Man. 

Once upon a time, there lived in a certain village 
an old man and his wife (lit., old woman). Every 
day the old man would go to work in his fields, and 
at about noon every day his wife would take for lutn 
his mid-day meal to the field. On the way a jackal 
used to stop her and ask, “0 Grandmother 1 0 Grand¬ 
mother I Where are you going?” The woman would reply, 

“I am taking rice (food) for your grand-father’’. The 
jackal would say, “Please, take me up on your shoulders 
and catch hold of my tail”. [She would do as asked]. 
Before she could reach her old man [in the field], the 
jackal would finish up the rice. The old man in his 
wrath would say, “Wait, you jackal! X shall see you 
some day!’’(i. e. You shall rue for it some day”!). 

One day the old man had sent his wife to the field 
to work, and at about mid-day [disguising himself in a 
woman’s clothes] he started for the field with food for 
his wife. The jackal came running out of the jungle, 
shouting, “0 Grand-mother! Where are you off to ? ” 

The man replied, “I am taking rice meal for your 
Grand-father . ” The jackal said,-—-“Do, please, carry 
me on your shoulders”. [The man complied]. When the 
jackal got up on his shoulders, the old man cut off its tail. 

The jackal got down and fled away, saying,—“Wait, old 
man! How will you save [i.e. I shall see how you save] your 
pumpkin gourds and beans [from my depredations]?” 

Thereafter the jackal would come every night to eat 
up the pumpkins till none were left. Then it began to 
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attack the beans, which it would gather and fry by the 
fire of the [adjoining] refuse-pit 109 . 

One day, the old man [with a view to prevent 
further depredations] hid himself under the refuse- 
heap. The jackal [as usual] after gathering some beans 
Came running to the refuse-pit to fry the beans. Mista¬ 
king the dirty grey clothes of the old man for ashes, the 
jackal threw the beans on the clothes. The old man 
lost no time in dealing a blow on the jackal’s head. 
The jackal ran away, saying—“Wait Turka, old man! 
Your fowls won’t escape me”. 

Thenceforth every night the jackal would come to 
catch Turka’s fowls. One night the old man concealed 
himself, sickle in hand, in a corner of the room where 
the fowls were kept. The tail-less jackal [as usual] 
came and was attempting to catch a fowl, when he 
pricked it [with the point of his sickle]. The jackal 
[mistaking the point of the sickle for the beak of a cock] 
exclaimed, “ Ah ! There must be big cocks here! ” It 
went away and informed its friends. Other jackals 
would then come [to seize fowls], but the old man would 
drive them away, saying [to himself], ‘‘Ah ! These 
[beggars] come when I have been waiting for the tail¬ 
less jackal !”. 

For sometime the jackal had not visited the old 
man’s house. One day, the old woman went to the 
jungle to gather some leaves [for fuel]. There the 
jackal found her and asked, “0 Grand-mother! What 
are yon searching for ?” She replied, “[Alas!] Your 
grand-father is dead. So I came to gather leaves. On 

109. The Khavas set fire to their refuse-heaps bo that the smoulde¬ 
ring 'ire may convert the refuse into manure for their fields. 
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such-and-such a day his funeral-feast occurs. Do you 
all attend it”. 

On her return home, the old woman reported the 
story to the old man . The day [of the mock funeral 
feast] arrived. All the jackals came. The old man 
had [already] instructed his wife to tether the tail-less 
jackal to a [heavy] wooden mortar, and the other 
jackals to the posts of the house. [And this was done]. 
The old woman sat down to prepare bread. And 
whenever the jackals heard the pan crackle, all of them 
simultaneously shouted,—“Grand-mother, do give me 
that bread”. Now the time for distribution of the 
bread arrived. The old woman went on distributing 
bread, and [at the same time] the old man came out 
from his hiding-place and went on striking at the head 
of each jackal [in its turn] . All the jackals fled away. 
Last of all, the tail-less jackal ran away as best as it could 
along with the wooden mortar [as a drag behind him] . 
When the tail-less jackal arrived at the bank of a tank, it 
began to dance lustily [and the mortar rumbled like a 
drum]. The other jackals came up and asked, “Where 
have you got the iliandn-drum?” [The tail-less jackal 
said:-] “Are there not drums in the tank? (i. e. there 
are many). Enter ye all [into the tank] with stones tied 
round your necks”. The other jackals did not stop to 
think (lit., What mattered it to the jackals?) . The tail¬ 
less jackal tied a stone at the neck of one [jackal] and 
pushed it into the tank. When the helpless jackal was 
emitting a gurgling sound [and bubbles appeared on the 
surface], the tail-less one shouted to the other jackals, 
“There 1 Listen, Friends! See it is selecting and taking 
aw ay the choiest drums”. The other jackals, each saying. 
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‘‘I too shall enter [the tank]”, and fastening a stone to 
its own neck, jumped into the tank. Of the companions 
of the tail-less jackal only one stayed behind. The 
jackals of the present day are the descendants of that 
couple. [This is the reason why they possess short tails]. 

(2). A Stupid Boy. 

In a certain village there lived a woman and her 
son. The boy had also an elder sister; but she had 
been married (lit., taken) to a neighbouring village. 
One day his mother [prepared some bread and] told 
him,- “Go, my boj^, take this bread to your sister”. 
That day there was no cloud in the sky (lit., no cloud 
covered the sky). So the boy left the house. After 
he had proceeded a little distance, he turned back to see 
how far he had come from his house. On turning back 
he saw his own shadow. .At this he said [to himself], 
'‘Who is this following me ?” . But he did not stop. 
After sometime he again turned back to see whether the 
[supposed] man was still following him. But how 
could the shadow not follow him? (i.e., The shadow 
was naturally there). “Oh Boy! Why are you coming?” 
Oe] said, “Who has called you? Do not come”. Shadow 
[that it was], what could it say? The boy again pursued 
his course (lit., took the road). But once again [he] 
turned back. “Oh me!” he cried, “Do not come, 0 boy, 
go away ! Turnback!—Won’t you return?—Do then 
take a piece of bread”. Saying this, he broke [a bread] 
and gave away a bit of bread [to the shadow-man]. Would 
the shadow turn back [even then] ? (i.e., It would 
not go away). The boy then saw that [the shadow] was 
still coming [behind him]. “0 Boy, do not come. [There!] 
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Take then another piece of bread [and clo not follow 
me],” he said, and threw away another piece of bread [to 
the shadow]. By repeatedly giving away bread in this 
way, all his bread was finished up. Now, what could 
the boy do? After all, it was bread that he was taking 
[to his sister], but now all the bread was gone. But 
yet he went to his sister. His sister saw him and said, 
“Why, 0 brother, have you come?” The boy [—what 
could he say?—] remained silent. He was ashamed to say 
[what happened]. It would not be proper [now] to 
run away [at once]. So he had to stay [however reluc¬ 
tantly]. When all slept after dinner (lit., after eating 
and drinking), the boy ran away to his own home. 

(3). The Crocodile and the Fox. 

A certain man was walking along a road. [After he 
had walked some distance,] his progress was obstructed 
by a river. There a crocodile [accosted him and said,] 
“Come! I shall take you across the river”. The man 
accepted [the offer]. As soon as they reached the 
middle of the river, the crocodile wanted to eat him up. 
[A fox was standing on the opposite bank]. At this 
the man said, “No, let us ask the fox whether it is 
proper [for you] to devour me or not”. On this, the 
fox said, “Yon both come up on the bank, and I shall 
[then] give my verdict’’. As soon, as they reached the 
bank, the fox instructed the man to jump up quickly and 
make good his escape. The man jumped up and fled 
[so fast] that even his destination could not be [disco¬ 
vered]. On this the crocodile became very angry with 
the fox, [and said :] “Wait, fox! I won’t let you go, but 
shall [one day] devour you”. Eveiy day the fox. used 
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to go to a tank to look for crabs. The crocodile said 
to himself, “I shall seize it as soon as it will come”. 
It hid itself under weeds and other growths in the 
water. When the fox came to the tank and was sear¬ 
ching for crabs, the crocodile forthwith caught it 
by the leg. Then the fox exclaimed, “Ah me! The 
crocodile has caught at some roots instead of my leg”. 
The croodile [believing that to be so] released the leg, 
saying, ‘‘Halloo I I thought I had caught the leg itself”. 
The fox [thus let off] jumped away in another direction 
and laughed to his heart’s content (lit., laughed so 
much,—how shall I describe it? i. e., it baffles descrip- 
tion). The crocodile became more angry then ever and 
said, Wait; another day you will come f when I shall 
teach you a lesson]”. 

The crocodile lay in hiding [the next day]. The 
fox came and said : “On other days, the crabs used 
to appear (lit ., rest) on the surface; to-day what 
has happened [that they are not visible]?” As soon 
as the crocodile heard this, it put out its mouth a little 
above the water. The fox saw this, and fled away 
saying, “Ah me! 0 Crocodile, thou art here! Just 
now you would have caught me”. The crocodile 
[exclaimed]: “Well! Wait Fox, to-morrow I must 
catch you ’. I ho crocodile hid himself [the next day] 
in the water. The fox came, and from a distance said, 
Another day (i.e., on other days) the crabs used to 
make a gurgling sound in the water; but to-day has the 
crocodile driven them all away, or what ?” As soon 
as the crocodile heard this, it gurgled. The fox said, 
Ah me! 0 Crocodile! So here you are! I run awav 
then, friend \ The fox fled away. [The crocodile 
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exclaimed:] “0 Fox I I shall not leave you without de¬ 
vouring you [some day].” 

Then the fox used to go every day to eat For ho 
fruits. “Now I shall have to outwit the fox (somehow),’ 
[thought the crocodile]. The crocodile went to a Pdf he 
tree, and covered itself up with Pofho fruits, ihe fox 
came and saw that a quantity of Porho fruits was piled 
up, and [so it] said, “On other days the fruits would go on 
falling down and rolling [on the ground]; but to-day the} 
are lying heaped up. I shall not eat fruits that do not 
roll down.” Hearing this the crocodile in perturbation 
shook itself so much that the fruits got scattered about 
to a great distance. Instead of making the fruits drop 
down [from its body] in small quantities, the stupid 
crocodile became very much agitated. “Oh me! cried 
the fox, “I was just going to be entrapped”. The fox 
fled in confusion (lit., did not know which way to fly). 
The crocodile said [to itself]: “Oh me! The fox is so 
crafty! Wait, I shall not let you off without ensnaring 
you [some day]. To-morrow I shall go into its hole. 
Surely I shall deceive it”. 

Next day the crocodile entered the fox’s hole. When 
the fox arrived, it saw claw-marks near the entrance, arm 
reflected, “May not the crocodile have entered the hole? 
Then it exclaimed, “Oh Hole! 0 Hole!” Ihe crocodile 
was delighted and thought (lit., said), “To-day I shall 
outwit the fox”. Now what did the fox say? (i.e., This 
is what the fox said:) “To-day, what is the matter with 
the hole? On other days, it answers, ‘What'?” [Why 
this difference to-day from other days?]. Then once 
more the fox exclaimed; “0 Hole! 0 Hole!” From in¬ 
side [the hole] the crocodile said, “What ?” Then the fox 
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came to know that the crocodile was there; and bo the fox 
said, “Wait Hole! I have brought crabs. So I am going 
to bring fire to roast them”. “Ah! Io-day I have 
deceived the fox,” said the crocodile [to itself], lhe 
fox went running to the village and fetched fire. Having 
gathered weeds and rushes from there, [the fox] thrust 
them into the hole [and set fire to them] and blew the 
smoke in. The crocodile cried very much. The fox 
in its turn ‘[said]: “Have you entrapped [me] or no ^ 
0 Crocodile? Have you caught me or not, Crocodile? 
Saying this, it gave a hearty laugh. The crocodile with 
loud wailings (lit., loudly wailing— wailing) died. 
What animal is there as cunning as the fox ? 

V. Folklore regarding Dreams, Omens and 
Superstitions. 

I. Dreams ( Munu ). 

Kharias of all sections entertain many superstitions 
which they share in common with the backward sections 
of their Hindu neighbours. In fact, many of then- 
superstitions are so familiar to us Hindus that we are 
apt to imagine they are all borrowed. But, in some 
instances, the Hindus may not improbably have imbued 
some of their superstitious beliefs from their aborigim 
neighbours, just as in other cases the aborigines may 
have been influenced by the beliefs and practices of 
their Hindu neighbours; and in some cases, again, 
similar superstitions may have independently develops 
through the common psychological laws of similarity, 
contrariety, and contact or association, and have lemaintd 
as living beliefs among the more backward communities, 
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but only persisted as survivals or more or less decadent 
vestiges among the more progressive peoples, particularly 
their comparatively unprogressive sections. Thus, the 
Kharia’s belief that if a man dream of a tiger or a dog 
attacking him, he may expect the arrival of some 
relative at his place; or the belief that to dream of 
eating mangoes and figs portends success in hunting; 
or the belief that to dream of cattle grazing in your 
house, or some one stealing your paddy portends illness 
in the family; or the belief that to dream of receiving 
a present of paddy or cloth portends good luck in store 
for the dreamer,-—these and similar other beliefs cannot 
with an} r confidence be attributed to borrowing from 
the Hindus or any other people. Dreams of the nature 
indicated above are natural to the Kharias inasmuch 
as they relate to matters appertaining to their every¬ 
day life. 

Besides ordinary dreams which are obviously either 
distinct or confused reproductions of actual events in 
the individual dreamer’s day-to-day life, and other 
dreams regarded as fore-tokens of future happenings, 
there is an important class of dreams which are open or 
veiled or symbolic representations of actual or attempted 
fulfilment of some subconscious and repressed desires 
or feelings. As in primitive societies such as that of 
the Kharias, the individual, as we have seen, is much 
more completely integrated with his social group and 
culture than in more sophisticated societies, the study of 
such dreams is calculated to shed important light on 
the cultural ideology of Kharia Society. 

As religion forms the core as well as the cement of 
Kharia culture, many such “culture pattern” dreams 
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are found to reflect the Kharia’s ideas of his deities and 
spirits and of the spirit-world. Thus, in the Kharia b 
religious ideology, the Ddvhd or Dorhd spirit is visualis¬ 
ed as an elephant or as a buffalo (the latter being its 
coveted sacrifice); and so, if a Kharia dreams of an 
elephant or a buffalo, it is apprehended that the Dnrhd 
tl/ubo will inflict some harm to the village. Similarly 
in the Kharia’s religious symbology the horse is the 
symbol of the Khunt spirits; and so when a Kharia 
dreams of a horse, he apprehends some harm to the 
village from the Khunt spirits. Occasionally, a Kharia, 
generally in distress, dreams of some spirit asking him 
for some sacrifice. The sacrifice is dutifully offered, 
and it is generally reported that thereafter the trouble of 
the dreamer or his family is soon relieved. Another type 
of “culture pattern dreams” is the dream, often induced 
by vigils (attended sometimes with fasting), in which 
a Kharia of a religious turn of mind and a psychic 
temperament, sees the deity Mahddeo revealing Him¬ 
self as issuing out of the earth in the form of a stone and, 
in the morning and sometimes on awakening from the 
dream, the dreamer, it is said, discovers, in or about his 
own house or compound, a stone which is believed to 
represent the deity Mahadeo, and installs it in his house 
and reverentially pays his devotions to it regularly every 
day, and observes strict ceremonial purity. 1,0 A Kharia, 
it is said, sometimes discovers buried treasure through 
revealing dreams. Remedies for diseases are also said 
to be revealed on rather rare occasions to sufferers. This 
type of dreams also occurs among other tribes on 
the same level of culture in Chota-Nagpur. In fact, 


110. Seo S. C. Hoy Or (ion Religion and Customs , p. 304. 
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at the present day, as in matters of arts and crafts, 
dress and ornaments, implements and weapons, so too, 
in certain classes of beliefs and superstitions, there may 
be said to have evolved a common culture of a parti¬ 
cular area, at least among the backward classes. This 
is indeed what we find, more or less, in the Central 
Belt of India where the Kharias and several other tribes 
on the same level of culture form an important, if not 
in all cases the dominant, factor in the population. 

Below are noted the Kharia’s beliefs regarding only 
a few ‘prophetic* dreams which are supposed to fore¬ 
shadow impending events :— 

(1) If a man dreams of himself killing a snake, 
a guest will visit his house on the following day. 

(2) If a man dreams of .a tiger, then either a Court* 
bailiff or a Police constable will visit his house. [Constables 
and Court bailiffs are dreaded as much as, if not more 
than, tigers by the Kharia.] 

(3) If a man dreams that he is getting drowned, he 
will meet with persons drinking rice-beer or actually drunk. 

(4) If one dreams of himself as fishing he will meet 
with a corpse in his village or among his relatives. 

(•*)) If one dreams of himself as flying in the air, he 
concludes he must have eaten from a leaf-cup or leaf- 
plate of which one or more leaves had been soiled with 
the excrement of a bird; and, conversely, if a man eats 
from such a soiled leaf-cup or leaf-plate then the person 
expects to have a dream of himself as flying in raid-air. 

(6) If a man dreams that he is easing himself, 
something will be stolen from his house. 

(7) If a man dreams of himself, as digging earth, 
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sowing paddy, raising an embankment or building a 
house, then some calamity will befall him. 

(8) If a man dreams that his house is burning, or 
smoke rising, some misfortune will occur to his family. 

<•) If a man dreams of himself as crossing a stream, 
particularly a stream in flood, he will have success in any 
undertaking or work in which he may be engaged on the 
following day. 

(10) If a man dreams of marriage or of himself 
eating fishes, he will receive news of death of some 
relative, or there will be a death in the family, 

(11) If a man dreams of another person’s death, 
that other’s longevity will increase. 

(12) If a man dreams of himself as rubbing oil on 
his body, blood will come out of some part of Iris body. 

(13) If a man dreams of himself as having acquired 
money, some skin-disease will affect either himself or 
some other member of his family. 

(14) If a man dreams of honey he will see human 
excrement. 

(15) If a man dreams of paddy being carried away 
from his house by a thief, it portends that some witch 
or sorcerer will afflict him with illness. 

(16) If a man dreams that he is eating a ripe fruit, 
he will have meat or fish for his meal. 

(17) If a man dreams that he is riding a horse, he 
apprehends misfortune. 

Omens ami other Superstitions . 

i. General Omens and Superstitions relating to Movements 
of the Limbs. 

The following are among the Kharia’s superstitious 
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beliefs connected with the movements of a person’s 
limbs:™ 

(1) It is a bad omen if in the morning one eye is 
shown to you by any one. It is believed to forebode that 
some one will not look at you with “full” (i.e, favour¬ 
able) eyes and there will be a quarrel, or that you will be 
slighted by some friend or relative whom you may 
visit. 

(2) If a person’s foot itches, it is believed that some 
one is abusing or talking ill of him or her. 

(3) If the palm of one’s hand itches, it portends 
that he or she will get money or make some profit. 

(4) If a freckle appears on the left arm, left leg, or 
on the left side of the body, it bodes some illness to 
the person. 

(5) If the right eye quivers it is a good omen, but 
if the left eye quivers it is a bad omen. 

(6) If on rising from bed in the morning one sees 
the face of a miser or of a money-lender, it bodes ill luck 
to the person. 

(7) If anyone is bom with six fingers in one hand, 
he is expected to be fortunate in life, because God has 
given him something more than to others. 

ii. Bad Omens on a journey. 

Among bad omens on a journey according to Kh&ria 
belief, the following specimens may be cited:— 

(1) Seeing an empty pitcher, ashes, a fox, a dhamna 
snake, woman or women going to wash clothes with 
ashes and water, the sudden falling down of a branch of 
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a tree,—all these portend frustration, entire or partial, 
of the object of the journey. 

[A Kharia, to neutralise the ill effects of such omens 
will cut down the fallen branch into two or three pieces 
or will kill the serpent seen during the journey, as the 
case may be. On the day that any member of a family 
starts on a journey, women of the family take care not 
to boil or wash clothes with ashes and water.] 

(2) If when starting on a journey some one calls 
out from behind or sneezes, it is regarded as a bad 
omen. [To neutralise its ill effects, the man must 
stop for a while.] 

(3) If when starting on a journey, a person sees 
some one sweeping the floor or the ground with a broom, 
he must stop for a while, for otherwise the object of 
his journey will be frustrated just as a broom sweeps 
away things before it. 

(4) A Kharia does not start on a journey on a Monday, 
as it is considered a ‘soom’ or empty or profitless day. 

(5) If a Kharia eats meat on the day he starts for 
a hunt, no game will be bagged; for, it it is said, that 
as meat has been already taken, he has had his share and 
there can be no further meat (game) forthcoming. 

iii. Superstitions relating to Sleeping or Eating. 

(1) It is harmful for a person to sleep with his or 
her head to the north. It is believed to hasten the 
sleeper’s death, because it is on death that the corpse is 
taken out and buried with its head to the north. 

(2) To see, as the first thing on rising from bed 
in the morning, a person who keeps silent, or the face 
of a naked adult person, bodes ill. 
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( 3 ) To see, as the first thing on rising from bed 
in the morning, the face of a person who speaks as soon 

as he sees you, is auspicious. 

( 4 ) If a person chokes whilst eating, it indicates 

that some one is speaking ill of him. 

iri. Omens relating to Animals or Bird3. 

( 1 ) If a cattle sneezes, an epidemic to man or cattle 
is apprehended. 

(2) The cries of a cat weeping portend some mis¬ 
fortune to the family. 

( 3 ) The weeping of a dog portends the breaking 

out of an epidemic in the village. 

( 4 ) If after sun-set and before midnight a cock or 
hen crows inside a room it is considered a very bad 
omen. [To neutralise its harmful effects the fowl will 
be at once killed and its meat distributed among five 
or seven families. Such a fowl is called Bhutuhd 
(spirit-possessed.)] 

VI. Riddles. (BuJ-buihiwal). 

Besides recounting or listening to such folktales as 
given above, Khayia young men amuse themselves by 
propounding and solving riddles, of which some speci¬ 
mens are given below:— 

1. Biddle ,-.— Akhdny kinirte baona bachha 'khutdea, khutde. 

(In deep forest a dwarfish calf is tethered to a peg). 
Answer:— Kusdr (ll. Kod), or the silkcocoon (which 
remains stuck in tree-branches in the jungles.) 

2. Ghond paid <lend umbo (Has been able to go but not 
to return). 

Answer: — Korn, or an arrow. 
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3. Miienj thole saefhd dnghd (In one bundle hundred rope- 
strings), or Muenj saijepung (In one rope one hundred 
straws), or Muenj pdrob saitho twang (In one tuber 
hundered roots). 

Answer: — Peif. or Bazar (to which many roads lead). 

4. Bans! dang f iijul demtd potorn fau (Like a to»«-po!e 
it holds up [its tail], and like a cluster of ants, 
[something] falls down with a thud). 

Answer: — ()’rej\ or the cow, (which holds up its tail 
when excreting, and whose excrement falls down 
with a thud). 

5. Bdherte pota, hhit’ar komheng. (It has its entrails 
outside, and its flesh inside). 

Answer: — Tin?a (or a straw bundle containing paddy) 

6. Ghondmtd chondm, ingte jib tuyem, (If you want to 
go, do go, but you must touch me when going). 
Answer: — Kapfo, or Door, (which one must touch in 
order to close it before going). 

7. Akhanr kinirte dubhni ubrdi dij (In a deep forest, a 
small cup is up-turned). 

Answer :— Ud, or mushrooms (which look like up 
turned cups). 

8. Muing ddrute kdtka' kdtka ’ (In one tree are many 
sticks). 

Answer: — Bdndarlowri, or the Indian labernum 
(which has long cylindrical pods resembling short sticks). 

9. Gibtdkon gibtdte ragar ragar terte kundabte chdlta. 
(Someone going away after laying it flat and press¬ 
ing and rolling and up-turning it). 

Answer:—Ghakri , or the Pounding-stone (which is 
rolled over the curry-stone to pound spices) 
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10. Moing darule kdndsiyd-kdndsi (Many combs on a 
tree). 

Ana: —Koronjo , or the Karanj tree (Pongamia glabra 
tree of which the fruits resemble combs). 

11. Moing darute’. mandriya mandri (A tree full of 
Manual-drums) 

A ns:— Kdnlhrd, or the Jack-fruit tree. 

12. Oselddga dobhd hdird banklui dma' kalga. (0 Stork! 

By the side of the white pool of water how white 
are thy feathers ! ) 

And: — Golang, or Rice-beer (which is white, and 
kept in a wooden vessel while being distributed to 
people sitting around). 

13. Fidnran ghanfo sondk'peti rugeld jongsur kolong (In 
a golden box are bells sounding; when opened, you 
get sweet bread). 

Ans:—Yonle chhcUci, or Honey-comb (which tastes 
like sweet-bread, and within which the buzzing of 
bees sounds like bells). 

14. Tubliingte oseljang bhitare rusung komeng. (Out¬ 
side white bones, inside red flesh). 

ins:— Ar}dd, or Egg. 

15. Enem mo<la kondeng. (Bamboo without, knots) 

Ans: — Ului, or Hair (which grows like bamboos). 

16. Fatale jibna budd gurgurdetd. (When the tail is 
touched the beast snarls). 

Ans :— Charkhd (a spinning-wheel). 

17. Kiro bokob khori bulita (The tiger’s head move# 
from house to house). 

Ans:—Pallid Paild. (A grain-measure). 
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1 8. Befdleranga holeta koktdbung chhofdete. (The Sun 
and Moon, while quarelling, are being separated with 
a small stick). 

Am: — Tdld-kunji (Lock and key.) 

1 9. Vote nogd lamte, cholta.no kobsute, deltdno Ideate . 
( Whenever anyone sees it, she desires it; whenever it 
goes she feels pain; whenever it reaches she laughs). 
Am: — Lahafi, or Lac bracelets (which give pain 
while worn or the arms). 

20. Akhdnr kinirte moerij kanddebo ko n sro ibte. (In a 
dense forest an old woman is spreading out half- 
boiled rice mixed with kosro-jang root, for making 
liquor). 

Ana: — Chuhd, or mouse (which piles up earth that 
it has dug up and that looks like such rice). 

21. Dhenho gtintij leinir sejte. (A crooked sickle cuts the 
jungle). 

A ns: —Shaving-razor. 

22. Moenj gofd bong 0’ bhareta. (The house is filled 
with one [sheaf of paddy]). 

Ans:—Tdrdi or Lamp-light, 

23. Ajint/d tin kharidi baratid (In my elder brother’s 
wife’s marriage many barat ids or bridal guests are 
coming.) 

Ans: — Maejdjd , or Row of ants (said in jest). 

4. Ij kante nyed Icdnte. (It eats and defecates at the 
same time). 

Ans: — Chalcri-rahta (Flour-grinding mill). 

25. Lip lipi konthed dunid yote. (Flying bird sees the 
world). 

Ans:—Ula or Chitthi (A letter, which may go any¬ 
where in the world). 
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26. Baria sorhom moingd. (Both on the same wooden 
seat). 

Ans: — Dereng. (The two horns of an animal which 
are on the same head). 

27. Ghond bhere leko, <lend bhere didigd delta (While 
going it stoops, while coming it is erect). 

Ans: — Kuyu, or Water jar (which, while being 
carried to fetch water, is field in a slanting position 
in the arm-pit, but, while being brought home, filled 
with water, it is carried on the head in an erect 
position). 

28. Moenj darute dhelaya dheld (Many lumps of mud 
on a tree). 

Ans: — Eufab , or the Bael fruit (whose pulp is soft 
as mud). 

29. Bard haraya tliham ula (Twelve branches have 
only seven leaves). 

Ans :— Memon, or Year (which has 12 months in 
which 7 days of the week are continually repeated). 

30. Toblungte raid lutd-te luku td (Flowers on the 
top, and fruit at the bottom). 

Ans:—Porob , or tubers. 

31. Boko sindm re petra ing jhdnditolnd debtaing (Sit 
below, 0 Pot-belly! I am going to hoist the flag). 

Ans: — Am, or Yam creeper (which leaves the 
Yam underground but itself gets up a tree). 

32. Sai laranga moingd jhopa (Hundred creepers have 
joined in one knot). 

Ans: — Beit, or Market (to which hundred roads 
lead). 
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33. Kosor Kundri ilcud sebol (Dry kundri fruit very 
sweet). 

Ans:—Kerd or Plantain. 

34. Moenj darute moingti ula (In one tree only one 
leaf). 

Ans: — Jhanda, or flag. 

35. Enem lardngd dhijdng porob (Without creeper, round 
tuber). 

Ans:—Pudub or Pufu, a kind of jungle vegetable 
which grows underground without any creeper or 
plant above ground. 

36. Tirih ghirketa tudum kaddng bhoreta (Small fishes 
crowd together at the sound of clouds). 

Ans: — Dhenjag, or Ndgerd Drum (at whose music 
children flock together to listen). 

37. Kosor dhutute kale’ ebotd (The parrot plays on the 
dry tree stump). 

Ans:—Kondej Prrej (an axe). 

38. Bdni befiya danpd ednd pdletn ? (Will you be able 
to measure the stick of the princess ?). 

Ans: — Gutljhv.ng , or Road. (Roads are often too long 
to be easily measured.) 

39. Bani befiya pefi yund pdlem ? (Will you be able to 
open the box of the princess ?) 

Ans:—Ortond lukii (the box-like fruit of the Asan 
tree which is very hard to split.) 

40. Moenj lebud jdng umbo. (A man without bone.) 

Ans: — Yelwd, or jo'nk (Leech.) 

41. Moonf kandaebd moenj' kuvdum andrgi nydte. (An 
old woman uses up [lit., ‘eats’] a bundle of datun 
or tooth-sticks.) 
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Ans:—Ghulha , or oven (which consumes bundles 
of fire-wood.) 

42. Pokhrti mojlci-te lerang jtirjtirayta. (The moon 
simmers in the middle of the tank.) 

Ans:—Kolong odo tax. (Bread and pan.) 

43. Ka’lha-o ', lohti' tktir, mugam mugam bankhii, 
holer a, lodho turnm. (Wooden horse with iron beak; 
in front go the storks, and after them goes the thief.) 

Ans: — Sini, luting oref oi},o lebn. (Plough and 
ploughshare, preceded by oxen and followed by 
man [the plough-man]). 

44. Etilhiya laj bhitarte maenti cherberae Itiki. (In the 
stomach of the elephant the maenti [bird] chirps.) 

Ans: — O' odo lebu. (The house and its human in¬ 
mates). 

45. Moeflj Icokro mocnjga kti(a bung tomonta. (A cock 
stands on one leg only.) 

A ns: Ud’ or Khunkhri (mushroom'. 

40. Mudn kunclu’ me’ytitti no kokoyo kokoyo gtimtti, (As 
soon as it is dawn, a child says “Meat;, Mother ; meat, 
Mother!” i. e., “0 mother! 0 mother! Give me 
meat). 

Ans: — Tomsing (The chains attached to the yoke, 
which when being carried to the fieids in the 
morning make a jingling sound, as if asking for 
food). 

47. Mwiu beti konon bhere lutui sute maha-ta ud kaj 
godte. (A girl, while young, puts on clothes, but 
when grown up she casts them off.) 

Ana:—Koled and Kont$eng-, the bamboo (Young 
shoot of the bamboo and mature bamboo). 
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48. Tublungte thoka tuta te anda. (The nest below, 
and the egg above.) 

Jns: — Martin, or Mahua (Hindi.) 

49. Tutate ktiyti toblungie timsong, The jar below, the 
fire above.) 

Ans: — llukka odd chilam (The hubble-bubble with 


the tobacco-bowl at the top.) 

50. Apdoma enem janmega bepldm akhrd obond cholta. 
(Before the birth of the father his sou goes to the 
dancing-ground to dance.) 

Ans:—Timsong ado mo' (Fire and smoke.) 

A number of similar riddles borrowed from neigh¬ 
bouring Hindu castes are also in vogue among Khariii 
children. A few samples of such riddles are given 
below:—- 

1. Karia chuka, dhain Itika —(i. e. A black jug which 
conceals paddy.) 

Answer:—Kandraj or bhanfa (the brinjal fruit which 
contains paddy-like seeds.) 

2. Nan suta tan bhav (It weaves nets of fine thread.) 
Answer:—Bendi (spider.) 

3. Charha danr karia ktirthi. (With my hands I sow 


black ktirthi on white field.) 

Answer :■—Writing (with black ink on white paper.) 


4. Bohoia-ker gor uailche ; Dekhuake mur nailche; Mar- 
(taker charto gor ahe. (The carrier has no legs; the 
spectator has no head; the deceased has four legs.) 
Answer :— Kendod, or the frog (which has four legs, 
is being carried by the bungam [or snake which has 
no legs] and is seen by the Khankpa [or crab which 
has no head.]) 
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5. Ran ran ghdt'i son alee pefri; Ughrae vghrae dekh 

gohmalc rotji. (Yellow bees buzz like the ringing of 

gongs, and the wax in the combs are like bread.) 

Answer:—Terom (Honey bee.) 

(vil). Proverbs. 

.As results of experience and observation, the Khari- 
as, like peoples of higher culture, have built up a mode¬ 
rate stock of apothegms and sayings meant to give forceful 
expression to some practical truth. Some Kharia pro¬ 
verbs, again, pithily express the Kharia’s estimate of some 
prominent trait in the character of some neighbouring 
caste or tribe. Below we cite a few instances of Kharia 
proverbs :— 

1. Solo' te gamna pdtate etongte. — Lit,, When a dog 
is asked to do anything, it wants its tail to do so. [This 
is said in reference to an idle person who, when asked 
to do anything, bids some one else to do it for him.] 

2. Kui’-nd um-sojte Id marod dos. — Lit., Dancing he 
does not know, so the dancing-ground (must be) at fault. 
[That is to say, one who is bad at dancing imputes his 
or her bad performance to some def ect in the dancing- 
ground. (This is the same as the English proverb, “A 
bad carpenter quarrels with his tools*’. There is a Bengali 
proverb exactly corresponding to this Kharia saying.)] 

3. Tutate lud-ld toblung debta . — Lit., Below’ are the 
figs but he climbs up the tree. (This is said of a person 
who looks for a thing where it is difficult to get, but 
neglects the same thing lying near at hand.) 

4. Disgd him, sundar yota. — Lit., A distant hill looks 
beautiful. [This means to say,—when seen from a dis¬ 
tance, even an ugly thing looks beautiful: “Distance lends 
enchantment to the view.*’ (This is usually said with 
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reference to relations by marriage who may be living at 
a distance, and are generally well spoken of.)] 

5. K along masting tij tde urn isintd. — Lit., Bread is 
not properly baked if only one face of it is exposed to 
heat. (Tins proverb is used in connection with joint-work 
by two persons in which one partner neglects his share 
of the work, oo that it cannot be properly done or 
completed .) 

6. Saharal befi Dom O’ choltd. — Lit., The [once] 
so highly lauded girl goes to the house [of a low-caste] 
Dom. [The purport is that it is not wise to praise 
anyone prematurely. A woman who, as a girl, was 
extolled as very good may enter the house of an untouch¬ 
able Dom and belie her early promise of goodness. 
Persons of the basket-weaving caste of Dorns, it may 
be noted, are despised by' the Kharias (as by the Hindus) 
and are supposed to cause pollution by their touch.] 

Caste Proverbs. 

7. Chiko Lohrd mdienga meyd. — Lit., The Chile 
(weaver-caste) and Lohrd (black-smith) <! <lay-after-to¬ 
rn or row morning”. [This means to say, that men of 
these two castes (Weaver and Black-smith) repeatedly 
put off the pi’omised date for executing an order]. 

8. Bdjtndf Khdnlchrd Kucha. — Lit., Rag mars ( the 
Rdutid caste) are crab-hashers. (The meaning is that men 
of the Rdutid caste are very vindictive, and persecute 
their enemies as crabs are hashed.) 

(IX). Folk-Medecine. 

Although the Kharia, like other tribes of the lower 
culture, attributes most of the ills of life to spirit- 
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agency and often seek the aid of magical practices 
and religious rites or sacrifices to get rid of such ills, 
he does not disregard the accumulated results of the 
experience and observation of numerous generations 
of his tribe regarding the curative properties of fruits 
and flowers, barks and leaves and roots of trees and. 
plants, and other natural products. Below is given 
a list of some of the products of his native hills and 
jungles used by the Kharia for medicinal purposes, 
and the Khajia’s method of preparing and applying 
them. The root, bark, fruit, seeds, leaves and flowers 
of the following varieties of grasses, creepers, shrubs, 
plants and trees are among those used by the Kharia for 
medicinal purposes, as indicated below:— 

1. Bunui-kuda or Suar-mara (Eleusine Indica) .— 
Extract of the root of this grass is administered to cure 
fever. This grass is also pounded with water and baked 
into a kind of bread, and eaten. 

2. Birni grass (AnJropogen Muricatut) . —Roots of 
this grass are pounded with water and applied externally 
on a snake-bite wound. 

3. Motha grass ( Cyperus rotundus). —Roots of this 
grass are pounded with garlic and applied externally to 
cure fever. 

4. Harjora ( Vitis quadrangularh ).—The stem and 
leaves of this creeper are pounded with water and given 
internally to a woman after child-birth, to remove pain. 

ft. Dhamanpochki creeper.—’The root and stem of 
this creeper are pounded with water and applied exter¬ 
nally to cure Rheumatism. 

6. Kinir-ltofai' or BanMrthi (Legumin $oksph?) 
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The leaves and stems of this creeper are cut up and 
steeped in water and administered to cure cough and 
asthma. 

7. Mehendi (Lawsonia alba).— 'The leaves of this 
shrub are pounded with castor-seeds, for external applica¬ 
tion to sore toes. 

8. Dkatura (PkyUanthus emblica ).—The roots of 
this shrub are pounded with water, and applied like 
poultice to swollen fingers. Its fruit is sliced into 
rings and worn on the fingers of a woman in whose 
breast too much milk has accumulated, thus causing pain. 

9. Sendri or Sinduar (Vitex Negundo). —The stem 
of this shrub is pounded and applied externally with 
splinters as a cure for broken bones. 

10. Chirchithi or Ghirch.it,ta (Acyranthes Aspira. —) 
The roots of this shrub are pounded and boiled in 
water, and the extract is administered to a woman after 
child-birth when her spittle curdles like milk. 

11. Tiriokondeng ( Acyranthes , sp. ?).—The roots 
of this dwarf and thin bamboo shrub are pounded, and 
the juice is taken to cure griping of the stomach whicn 
is believed to be caused either by the evil-eye or by 
spirits. The roots are also boiled and the extract 
administered to a woman after child-birth when her 
spittle coagulates. 

12. Bariari ( Hibiscus , sp. ?).—The root and stem 
of this creeper (which bears yellow flowers) are tied 
on the hair at the back of the head of a parturient 
woman to hasten delivery. I he fruit and leaves of 
this creeper are used as poultice to cure boils. 

13. Dhaumi (Woodfordw jloribuuda) .-—The flowers 
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of this shrub are dried and powdered and mixed with 
water and sugar, and taken as a cooling drink. 

14. Bhundong , or Gethia (Artocarpus Lakoocha.) — 
The root of this creeper is pounded and boiled with 
water and applied externally in the form of poultice 
over the joints to cure pains in the joints. The tuber 
of this creeper is also boiled and then steeped for a whole 
night in running water (such as in a water-channel 
coming down a slope) so as to wash away its acridity. 

It is then boiled again, and eaten. 

15. Akoand (Golotropisgigantea) .— The root and 
leaves of this plant are pounded and warmed, and 
applied externally to cure muscular pains, particularly 
in the sides. The juice is also applied to fly-borne 
sores. Another use for this juice is to use it for 
poisoning the water of a pool or dammed-up stream 
so as to induce torpor or death to the fish in it in 
order to catch them. 

16. Rangdini (Solatium Xanthocarpum). —The root 
of this plant is boiled with water and taken to cure 
stomach-ache. The fruit is boiled and eaten in fever. 

17. Karijhuri ( Gomposiloe ).—The fruit and leaves 
of this plant are pounded with water and applied exter¬ 
nally to cure swelling of the glands. 

18. Rohm (Estonia scholar is). —The bark of this 
tree is pounded with water and administered internally 
to a woman after child-birth. 

19. Amber a (Spondia mangifera). —The bark of 
this tree is pounded, mixed with lime, and taken inter¬ 
nally as a cure for Diarreah. 

20. Eayar or mango ( Mangifera Indica.). —Its guru 
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is mixed with lime and taken internally to cure 
Diarreah. 

21. Sernri or Sembar (Bombax malabaricum ).— 
It is pounded with water and sugar and the mixture 
is administered to cure retention of urine. 

22. Oral or Komar (Bauhinia purpurea varigata ).— 
The bark and roots of this tree are pounded and applied 
externally to cure Rheumatism. 

23. Sergd or Sal (Shorea robusta). —Fruit (litku) of 
the tree is boiled and then pounded with mtvrun (Bass- 
ia latifolia ) and taken internally as a cure for Diarreah. 

24. Gulainchi (Phuneria actifolia) The bark ot this 
tree is pounded with water and applied externally for 
open sores (such as wounds caused by the horns of 
animals), and is also taken internally as a purgative. 

25. Kuda or Jamun (Eugenia Jambolana). —The 
juice of the bark (halo) of this tree is expressed and 
administered internally as a cure for Dysentery. 

26. ErnM or the Castor-plant ( Bicinus communis ).— 
The root of this plant is pounded with water and applied 
externally to the skin underneath the heel when the skin 
gets hardened and white. Oil extracted from erndi 
seeds is taken internally as a purgative or as a cure for 
constipation. 

(x). Karnes and Pastimes. 

The Kharias have a large variety of games and pas¬ 
times. Most of them are played by young boys and girls 
together, a few by girls alone, and a few by boy's alone. 
Kharia youths of both sexes are so fond of dancing in 
their leisure hours, that games are almost all left to the 
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children. Older boys play a few athletic games such as 
Vhdda which is a kind of Hockey and Khdii which is a 
kind of Cricket. 

We give below short accounts of a few principal 
Ivharia games :— 

1. Phoda :~This game is played with a cloth ball. The 
players divide themselves into two parties. Two boun¬ 
dary lines are fixed, one behind each party of the players. 

A player on one side picks up a ball; and a player from 
the other side confronts him. The former throws his ball 
into the air, and both players seek to strike the ball each 
with his p/ioda-stick. Both sides go on striking it 
forward towards either of the two boundaries. And the 
party that succeeds in driving the ball to either of the 
two boundary-lines wins the game. 

2. Btieja : Boys go with their bows and arrows to 
an open field. Arrived there, all plant their arrows 
together on the ground. The one whose arrow is the 
shortest will select the target. Then, all the boys, one 
after another, aim their arrows at the target. If one fails 
to Hit the target, then the boy whose arrow is the next 
above the former boy’s in height will select a target. 

If any of the players can hit it, the boy who selected 
the target will have to select another target. And so it 
goes on till someone has failed to hit it. Then the 
b oy whose arrow is next higher in length will select 
a target, and so on it goes till everyone has had a chance 
of selecting his target. Finally the boy whose target was 
hit by the largest number of his companions selects a tall 
tree and tries to shoot his arrow over the head of the tree 
and beyond it. One after another all try to do the same. 





29. Dudh Kharia boys playing at Chal-gufi. 


30. Dudh Kharias playing at Kardra-Kanlra. 
( To face p. 463 ) 
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The boy whose arrow goes f urthest will be entitled to 
take any of the arrows of the other boys, that he may 
choose. 

3. Kanthra'-Kanthra A number of little boys join 
in playing this game. One represents a jack-fruit 
tree and remains standing. Others represent its fruits 
and remain seated, holding the leg of the boy, 
who represents the tree. Another boy a little older and 
stronger than the rest represents a thief and still anotnei 
represents the owner of the tree. The thief comes 
stealthily and feels each fruit to see if it is ripe and takes 
up one of the boys representing a jack-fruit and moves 
away with him. The owner gives chase, when the others 
get up and also join the chase as sipdhis or constables. 
When the thief is caught, he is seized by his hands 
and legs by the others and is swung forwards and 
backwards by way of punishment, (see Illustration). 

4. Tuyu-mcrora :—A number of boys or girls hold 
each other by their extended hands and form a circle 
representing a goat-pen. A boy who represents a goat 
stands inside the circle. Another boy who represents a 
jackal remains outside, and tries to enter the pen. The 
boys forming the pen resist. Now and again the jackal 
succeeds in entering the pen, and as soon as it does so, 
the goat gets out. The jackal howls and makes repeated 
efforts to get out and at length succeeds, and the goat at 
once re-enters the pen. This is repeated several times. 

. Finally the jackal succeeds in seizing the goat. Then the 
circle breaks up and all give chase to the jackal. During 
the game, all the players except the ‘jackal’ and the 
‘goat’sing the following line in local Hindi -.-“Chkegri 
pdrae yarde re. Bajh-bajhorim 1” [Translation:] “The goat 
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flies ! it flies 1 0 [Seize it] trappers !” (vide Illustration). 

5. Kowa Chopong:—This game is played with five 
small pebbles allied ‘guti’. Three to six boys generally 
sit in a circle and play the game. The five gutis are placed 
together on the ground in front the boy who starts the 
game. He takes up one guti at a time, throws it up and, 
while it goes up, he has to pick up another guti before the 
former comes down and, with the second gufi in his 
hand, he has to catch hold of the first guti before it drops 
down on the ground. He has to do the same with all the 
live gujis, one after the other, so that he will finally have 
all the five in his hands. If he fails any time, he has to give 
up the gum to the boy next to him, who, in his turn will 
try his hand in the same way as the other did. When 
all the players have tried their hands, they repeat it in the 
same order, six times more. Then again every boy tries 
in the same order to take up two gutis at a time from the 
ground while throwing up a guti■ When this has been 
tried seven times, they will again proceed in the same 
order to take up three gutis at a time from the ground, and 
then four gutis , and act likewise. . Each time that this is 
tried with four gutis at a time, two other gutis are placed 
one cubit apart, in the manner described above, and a boy 
tries to pick up the two gutis after throwing up one guti 
and catching the other gu(i that was thrown up. The 
boy who succeeds in the attempt is declared the winner. 

8. Khati.— Boys play this game in two parties. In 
front of each boy a flat piece of wood called Khali is 
planted. Each boy has, in his hands, a stick with 
which he strikes the Khati in front of him so as to propel 
it against one of the Kkalis of his opponents and uproo 
it. If his Khali hits the Khati of the opposite party 





31. Dudh Khayias playing at Tuyu-merom. 


32. Dudh Kharia boys playing at Khati. 
( To face p. 464 ) 










33. Dudh Kharia girls playing at Ghil hor-hor. 


34. Dudh Kharia girls playing at Samher. 
( To face p. 465 ) 
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his own Khati is returned to him. He again strikes 
his Khati and tries to hit and uproot with it one of the 
remaining Khatis of the other side. In this way tine 
party that succeeds in uprooting all the Khdtis of their 
opponents wins the game. ( Vide Illustration). 

7. Chil-hor-hor.— Tills game is played either by 
small boys or by girls or by both together. The players 
stand one behind the other in a descending order in 
respect of their height, each placing his or her hands 
on the shoulders of the one in front. The one in front 
of the rest represents the mother-hen and those behind 
her are her chickens. The mother hen protects her 
chickens by stretching out her two hands representing 
wings. Another girl representing a vulture stands facing 
the mother-hen and with her stretched hands representing 
claws seeks to seize the smallest chicken that stands at 
the end of the line. The vulture attempts to reach it by 
going round the line but the mother with the chickens 
behind her always confronts it in order to foil its 
attempt. When at length the vulture succeeds in seizing 
the youngest chicken, it attempts to seize the next older, 
and so on the game proceeds till all the chickens are 
seized. (See Illustration.) 

8. Lerka or Sarabher or Samher.—This game is played 
by boys and girls, or sometimes by girls alone. The 
players stand in a line with their hands extended, 
each holding a hand of the player next to him or her 
on either side. The player at one end turns round and 
passes under the clasped hands of the next two players still 
holding the hand of the player next to him or her. Then 
these two players similarly pass out under the clasped 
hands of the third and fourth players. And so the 
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game proceeds till all the players holding each other by 
their hands pass through the clasped hands of the last 
two players at the other end. All the time the players 
go on singing a doggerel couplet in local Hindi meant for 
the game. The players again return to their original 
position and call out “Sambher” (get ready) and half of 
the players at one end pull the other half and the latter 
pull at the former, as in a tug of war. When one aid. 
succeeds in pulling the other side in their direction, 
they win. (See Illustration). 

Xhe local Hindi ( Gaonwari ) doggerel which conveys 
little sense probably indicates that the game has been 
borrowed by the Kharia from his Hindu neighbours. 

It is as follows :—“ETt mutha KhailM , zone lags lairka.” 

This may be thus translated “A handful of reed; The boy 
goes to sleep . ’' 

9. pheko-Koko.— Little boys play this game. One of 
them represents the carcase of a bullock (orej). The others 
represent vultures ( Eanhar ) and sit down at a distance. 
Another represents a cowherd of the Ahlr case (Mahard), 
and sits down still further off. The vultures all shouting, 
“Dheko-koko! Uheko-koko!” in chorus, approach in a 
sitting posture with their legs forward and their hands 
on the ground towards their back to represent the hind 
legs, and all try to eat (seize) the carcase with their thigh- 
joints as their lips, and all try to pull at it in different 
directions. W hen the carcase is being thus pul led 
about, it shouts out to the Ahlr to come to its rescue. 

The Ahlr cries, “Wait, I am drinking rice-gruel”. The 
carcase continues to be pulled this way and that, and 
calls the Ahlr again. And he replies, “Wait, I am putting 
on rnv wooden sandals”. Again, the carcase is pulled 
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at and again it cries, till at length the Ahir comes in the 
same sitting posture and using both hands and legs as 
the others. The Ahir tries to touch each vulture with 
his feet and as soon as one is touched the latter is 
regarded as “dead”. Similarly he will touch each one. 
If any one in the meanwhile gets up before being touched, 
the game is ended and he has to play the part of the 
carcase in a second game which will then begin. If all 
are touched, any one may be chosen to play the part of 
the carcase in it. (See Illustration.) 

10. Led’-led'.— Boys and girls may play this game 
together; but often the boys play by themselves, and so do 
the girls. Two parties are formed. One party close their 
eyes, and stand close to a post. The players of the other 
party hide themselves. Then the former all cry in chorus, 
° Kohre-chd ”! in the manner of the crowing cocks, to 
signify that it is morning now and is time for them 
to wake up. And so they open their eyes and all except 
one run about in search of the members of the other 
party. Only one of them remains standing near the post 
so that no member of the opposite party may come and 
touch it. If the members of the searching party can find 
out all the members of the hiding party and touch their 
ears, before they can touch the post, they win. If they 
cannot touch the ears of all, then the members of the 
hiding party will all come to the post and try to touch it, 
and there will be a tussle, one party trying to touch the 
post and the other to touch the ears of each member 
of the opposite party. Whichever party succeeds first in 
attaining its object will win. The party that loses the 
game will have to close their eyes again, and the game 
will be repeated. 
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11. LokagdtL—'This game is played with a number 
of small pebbles, generally from eight to twelve in num¬ 
ber. Four to six or more boys sit in a circle to play the 
game. One of them takes all the pebbles called * gfifis ’, 
and throws them up and forthwith holds up the palm of 
his right hand with its back upwards so that the gufis 
may be caught on the back of the palm. 

Then he again throws up as many of the gufis as he 
could catch on the back of his palm, and fortwith stretches 
the same palm with the inner side upwards and tries to 
catch all the gfifis thrown up. Should he fail to catch on his 
palm all the gufis while falling down, his turn expires, and 
the boy next to him on the right takes up all the gufis 
and proceeds with the game in the same way as the first 
player did. Should the first player, however, succeed in 
catching all the gufis , he will lay down on the ground 
all the gufis except one. This one he now throws 
upwards and before it comes down, he has to pick up 
from the ground a second gufi without touching the 
other gufis lying about on the ground, and at the same 
time he has to intercept the former gufis before it reaches 
the ground. How, with the two gfifis in his hand, he 
again throws up one of them, and while it is up in the 
the air, has to pick up another gufi from the ground and, 
at the same time, intercept the falling gufi before it 
reaches down to the ground. This process has to be 
repeated till all the gufis lying on the ground are picked 
up in this way. If any of his attempts fail, he has to 
retire at once in favour of the player sitting next to him, 
and the latter in his turn will try his skill and luck in the 
same wav. The victory or defeat in this first round of the 
game, which is known as howa-Ghil-urana is not reckon- 
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ed towards final victory or defeat in the game. Now the 
boy who began the game begins the second round. This 
time, too, he first takes up one guti and throws it up¬ 
wards and, while it is still up in the air, tries to pick up 
two gutis at a time (and not one as in the first round) 
and also to catch the falling guti before it reaches the 
ground. In this way all the gutis have to be picked up, 
not by twos at a time as in the first time but one at a time, 
while a guti is up in the air. He may neither touch the 
falling guti with his chest nor touch any gilfi lying on the 
ground except those he intends to take up. If under these 
restrictions he succeeds in taking op all the gufis at the 
first upward throw, and, as before, one guti after each 
subsequent-throwingup of a guti, he plays the third 
round as before. If he succeeds in the third round, he has 
to try the process once more, and this time he has to 
pick up four gutis from the ground at the first upward 
throw. If on any occasion he fails to pick up the requisite 
number of gutis or to catch the falling guti, he loses 
the game and has to sit aside and give place to the next 
player. Should he succeed uniformly till the end, he has 
to measure the ground first with a span of the hand of the 
player sitting next to him on the right ancl has to place 
a guti at each end of the span; and between one upward 
throw and the fall of the guti he has to pick up both the 
gutis from the ground and then catch the falling guti. If 
he succeeds, the player to his right has next to measure one 
cubit of the ground with his hand, and to place two gutis 
at each end of the measured line, and he has to repeat the 
process as before. A similar process is then repeated, by 
measuring the ground with the measure, first, of the foot 
of the player to his right, then of his leg up to the knees, 
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then of the whole leg from the waist to the foot, then of 
Ilia chest, then of his face from one ear to another. Thus 
is the entire body of the plaver to his right said to be 
“bound”. If he succeeds in fully “binding” the body of 
his next companion in this way, he begins the game over 
again from the beginning. But if he fails to do so, the 
player next to him tries his hand as the first player did. 
And if he fails at any stage, it is the turn of the player 
next to his right to try his hand. And so on it goes till 
a player fully succeeds in “binding” the player next on 
his right. This successful player then hits a gftti at the 
knees of his companion who has been “bound” up, and is 
declared to be the winner of the game. 

12. Chal-j£ati,--This game is played by two boys 
who sit down, front to front. Seven shallow holes in 
a line are made on the ground before each of the two 
players, and a few small pebbles or gutis are placed in 
each hole. One player begins the game by taking up 
all the gulis from one of the holes in front of him. He 
goes on placing one of the gutis in each of the holes, 
serially, first on his side and then on the side of his 
opponent. When the gutis are all thus disposed of, 
he takes up all the gutis from the hole next to the 
one in which he put down the last guti in his hand, 
and goes on again putting down these gutis , one after 
another, consecutively in each hole beginning from the 
one next to that from which the gutis have been just 
taken up. When all the gutis in his hand are thus 
put down, and the hole next to that in which the last 
gutf in his hand has been placed is not an empty one, he 
takes up the gutis from that hole and goes on in the same 
way. If, however, the hole next to the one in which 
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he put down the last giifi in his hand, is empty, he 
takes up all the giltis in the hole next to the empty 
one, and keeps them as his own. Then his opponent 
begins from the hole next to the one which the 
first player just emptied by taking out all the gut is 
for himself, and proceeds to put down gutis in each 
successive hole in the same manner as the first player 
did. When in this process he reaches two successive 
holes, his turn is finished and his opponent begins again 
and proceeds as before. The latter too, when he comes 
to more than one empty hole, side by side, has to give 
way to his opponent again. In this way the game goes 
on, by turns, till one of the players succeeds in securing 
all the gutis and is declared to have won the game. 

Conclusion.— Such are some specimens of the myths 
and legends, aetiological tales (or “Just-so-stories”, as 
Kipling termed them), riddles and proverbs, children’s 
games, sky-lore, folk-medicine, beliefs regarding dreams 
and omens,— all which form an important part of the 
present living culture of the Kharia. 

Although the term “folk-lore” is generally applied, 
in the restricted sense of the term, to popular legends, 
myths, traditional customs and superstitions, ballads and 
songs, still surviving among the backward classes in civil¬ 
ised societies as remnants or vestiges of the cultural past 
of those societies which their cultured classes have long 
im>re or less out-grown, yet, for want of a better term, 
we have extended the use of the term “folk-lore” to 
similar clashes of material that still form an integral 
part, practically the entire corpus, of the present 
intellectual culture of a primitive tribe like the Khajias. 
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Parts of this Kharia folk-lore might appear to bear evid¬ 
ence of the influence of Hindu folk-lore; much of it would 
appear to be the common property, with local variations, 
of tribes on the same level of culture all over the Central 
Belt of India; and some of it are undoubtedly of 
indigenous Kharia origin. But whether indigenous or 
borrowed, this folk-lore, in passing through the Khftria’s 
mind, has acquired tire distinctive impress of the Khfq’ia’s 
indigenous mode of thought and expression. 

The term ‘tradition’ might perhaps have been more 
suitably applied to much of the lore given above. Kharia, 
traditions regarding their original home and subsequent 
migrations, though not absolutely safe guides would appear 
to throw some light, however dim and uncertain, on their 
•pre-history and unrecorded ancient history. In fact, 
|much of what we call the “folk-lore” of civilised races 
were the practices and beliefs of those races in their 
uncivilised past, and since cast off by the progressive 
sections of the community and retained only by con¬ 
servative women-folk and other backward sections of the 
people. It is mostly the ‘folk-tales’ of the Kharias (of 
which, for want of space, not more than three instances 
.could be cited in this book,) that may properly be included 
within the term ‘folk-lore’; for it is these that illustrate an 
earlier stage of thought and culture that the Kharias have 
since outgrown. They are “fossils’’ of the Kharia’s mind 
and thought at a much more primitive stage of intellectual 
culture when beasts and birds were believed to converse 
with men. As for other beliefs and usages of which 
specimens have been cited, they acutally reveal the 
present life and ways of thinking and feeling of the bulk 
of the tribe aud have still sufficient meaning for them. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Kharia Art, Dances and Songs. 

As Kharia folk-tales, traditional legends, and myths, 
embody the tribe’s earlier intellectual efforts to under¬ 
stand and account for various natural phenomena be¬ 
sides their own tribal origins and past history and the 
origin of some of their religious rites, so, too, their tribal 
art, such as it is, particularly their songs give us an 
insight into the tribe’s soul, their innermost feelings, 
ideals and aspirations, and their sense of the beautiful. 

Some writers have traced the origins of Art to 
magic and religious propitiation. Indeed, as we have 
seen, drawings in different colours, are ritually em¬ 
ployed by the Kharia in religious propitiation, carvings 
on wood are made as a symbol of the spirit Barnda, 
and so forth. But neither religion nor magic would 
appear to be the only, nor perhaps the primary, mo¬ 
tive that prompced the art of the Khapias or of other 
communities. The carvings made by the Khapias on 
their bamboo-flutes and wooden combs and on the door- 
planks of their houses, and the floral and other designs 
embroidered by their women-folk on the Kharia’s 
clothes appear to have been prompted by a desire to 
beautify those objects, just as the tatoo-marks of Kharia 
women appear to have been prompted by the desire to 
beautify the body. Specimens of their pictorial art, 
both religious and secular are illustrated in the Plate 
facing this page. The two diagrams in the upper row 
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represent religious drawings, The first figure is drawn 
in connection with a rite ob served in some Dudh Kha¬ 
ria families on the occasion of the Longoe Dibhdrnd 
ceremony (see pp. 297 ff ante). We referred in connec¬ 
tion -with this ceremony of ‘calling back the shade’ 
to the practice of placing an earthen-ware vessel at the 
topend of a tripod made of three twigs of the Keohd 
(Kharia, Tirel ) or Diospyros melanoxykm tree. Some 
Dudh Klu iritis draw a lotus-like diagram (as in Illustra¬ 
tion) on the ground over which this tripod is set up. The 
lines forming the circumference of the inner circle of 
this diagram are drawn with ooal-dust, rice-flour, and 
burnt reddish earth from the hearth. The second 
diagram is drawn on the occasion of the Bonddi festival 
in some Kharia families who call a Deonrd to celelerate 
what is called by the Hindu name of Beothdn ceremony. 

The diagram represents the points of the compass. 

Over the diagram a diyom or lighted lamp is placed; and 
the Deonra prays to Mother-Earth and the Ancestor-spirit 
and “Bando Rani” (‘spirit of Vegetation’.) to ‘rise’. On 
this occasion some Deonyds perform the Kanla-dad cere¬ 
mony for preparing medicines. All the diagrams on the 
same plate were actually drawn by a Kharia, whose father 
made sculptured the door-plauks figured in the Plate. 

A sense of beauty and the artistic impulse would 
appear to be natural to man even in a primitive stage 
of culture. In fact, language itself is an artistic inven¬ 
tion. 1,1 The style of the language of the folk-tales and 
myths of the Khajias exhibit a naturalistic art which, 
though simple and rugged, is yet pleasing. 

Ill, Space forbids our dealing in this book with the Khajria^a 
language, except only noting a few salient features of the language of 
his songs. 
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The agricultural Dudh Kharia, with his life of 
comparative leisure at certain seasons of the year, has 
been able to build up a poetic technique of his own 
which, though elementary and halting, helps to give 
outer expression, however inadequate, to his inner emo¬ 
tions. The songs of the other sections of the tribe appear 
to be inferior both in matter and manner. 

As their imperfect and halting language and compara¬ 
tively scanty vocabulary generally fail to give satisfying 
expression to the depth of their emotions in songs alone, 
the Kharias seek the aid of rhythmic movements of the 
feet to supplement the words and lines of thier songs, and 
thus their songs are generally accompanied by dances. By 
the various steps, and the forward and backward, 
circular and lateral, movements, and pantomimic postures 
of their dances, and the various modulations of the 
singer’s voice, the Kharias, like similar other tribes, seek 
to give expression to different types and degrees of emo¬ 
tion, and to add to the meaning and force of their songs. 

Indeed, it is through their songs and dances, even more 
perhaps than through their rites and ceremonies or other 
media, that the Kharias seek to satisfy their inner urge for 
revealing their soul. These give expression to their inmost 
feelings, their joys and sorrows, their natural affections 
and passions, their social emotions and ideals and last, 
but not the least, their appreciation, however crudely in¬ 
adequate. and inartistically expressed, of beauty in Nature 
and in man. Besides serving to relieve the emotional 
burden of the individual Kharia singer through self- 
expression, Kharia songs, sung in the presence of large 
gatherings of their tribe-fellows, further acquire the ( ‘reliev¬ 
ing power of social expression” by awakening similar 
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feelings and sentiments in the minds of the audience, and 
thus enhance the delight of both singers and listeners. 

As their songs are not recited but only sung, the 
KhariS composers of songs do not care for rhymes. To 
make up for paucity of words in their vocabulary to 
express the intensity of their emotions, they have re¬ 
course to such devices as the repetition of the same idea 
in identical or synonymous words and phrases, repeti¬ 
tion of the same lines, employment of onomatopoetic 
words and expressions, the use of certain expletives to 
add emphasis, the lengthening of vowel-sounds for the 
sake of: euphony, and occasionally the use of a loan-word 
from their Hindu neighbours. 

Kharia Dances. 

K h;]ria youths of both sexes dance together. In a few 
dances, the dancers of the two sexes divide themselves in 
two or more vseparate rows; and in some dances old men 
and women dance together, though a few young persons, 
too, may sometimes join in those dances. In most 
dances, a few young men play on drums and stand 
in front of the dancers a little apart. These young men 
begin a song and, when they have sung a distich or a 
stanza, the dancers take it up and repeat it, or the end-lines 
only, in chorus, and all dance to the tune of the song. 

Every season nas for the Diidh Kharia not only its 
appropriate occupation, but has also its appropriate 
songs and dances. Broadly speaking, Kharia songs may be 
divided into five classes known respectively as-(l) Band, 

(2) Kinbhdr , (3) B Till'd, (4) Kudhing , and (5) Jadurd, 

The Hariao Dance —In the months of Magh or Magho 
(January-February) boys and girls and youths of 
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both sexes dance what they call Hario dances. They 
dance these dances in the Jatras or dancing-meets 
which are held in different villages by turns; and young 
men and women from a number of villages join in these 
dances. The dancers arrange themselves generally in 
columns and now and again spread out in a line, each 
dancer placing his or her hands on the necks of the 
dancers next to him or her on either side. The steps 
are martial, the movements quick, and sometimes the 
dancers appear to be almost running. The dancers 
sometimes also stand in a ro.w holding each other’s hands 
and dance round and round so as to describe circles. In 
these Hari5 dances the dancers dance in an erect posture 
and do not stoop. Some old people also take part. Men 
play on the mandal drum. 

(2.) Kinbhar, or Court-Yard Dances-.— The period from 
Phalgun to Baisakh (February to May) is the season 
for the Kinbhar or Court-yard (Angan) dances, in which 
young men and women as also middle-aged people join. 
The dancers, while singing, go round in a circle; but as 
soon as one distich is sung, the circle of dancers move for¬ 
ward and shout in chorus—“Hd-re Hare”, or “Hir-r-r-r.” 
As the dancers move forward, the drummers who play 
on their drums with their faces towards the circle of 
dancers recede backwards. Then the dancers, in their 
turn, begin to retrace their steps, and the drummers 
follow them. When the dancers, go back to their start- 
ing point, they again dance in a circle. This is a 
stooping dance, in which the dancers and the drummers 
all dance with a stoop. The stops of the dance are 
slow, one foot resting on the ground while the other is 
put forward or backward. 
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In one form of this dance the dancers stand in two 
rows a little apart, one row facing the other. The two 
rows of dancers advance towards each other and when 
they approach within a few feet of each other, the dan¬ 
cers stamp their feet vehemently on the ground, and 
then they recede, dancing backwards and sometimes 
stooping while receding. 

(3). Halka Dance: — In the IT alba dances, both sexes 
dance together in an orderly arrangement. They divide 
themselves into two parties that sing by turns. The two 
parties move backwards and forwards in parallel lines, 
one facing the other. Each dancer in a line clasps, with 
his or her right arm, the left arm of the dancer 
next to him or her on the right, and with his or her 
left arm the right arm of the dancer next to him or 
her on the left. The hands thus joined together from 
the palm to the elbow are held a little forward. The 
dance begins with the singing of a distich of a song. 
Halka dances are not accompanied by music. 

Each party at first moves round in a circle with a 
slightly stooping posture. At the termination of a song 
or a distich, the dancers of each party with a half-turn 
spread out in a line and come to an abrupt halt, and after 
one long jump and two short jumps they take a high jump 
and vigorously stamp their feet down on the ground, and 
in a deafening chorus give a lusty shout of “Hur-r-r’’ or 
“Hirr-r-r”. Once again they form into lines and, with 
measured steps, dance or rather march forward; and each 
party sing a song or distich by turns. In this dance 
elderly people of both sexes dance along with younger 
people. The songs sung with the Halka dance are 
classed as “Paru’\ Paru songs are also sung without 
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dances by young men and boys while sitting on the Hills 
or meadows and watching their cattle grazing on the 
sprouting grass. The voice of the singer alternately rises 
high and falls low. Those sung from BaisakJc and Jeth 
(middle of April to middle of June) are called Jei-hudri 
Farit , and those from Amin to Pous (middle of Septem¬ 
ber to middle of January) are called Kuari Pafu, and 
those from Mdgh to Ghait (middle of January to middle 
of April) are called Phaguari Pdfu. The songs and 
tunes of the different sub-divisions of the Pdf it dance 
differ from one another, but the steps are the same. 

(4). Kudhing or Jatra dances: - Those fall into two 
classes called respectively Jejh ud .fjLdanced in Baimkh^ 
and Jet'll and Kudri from Aghdn to QJiJi.il. Boys 
and girls dance together and place their hands on each 
other’s neck, and advance and recede, sometimes in 
straight lines, one line behind the another, and some¬ 
times in semicircles or circles. The dancers swing 
their legs forwards and backwards alternately, and then 
raise their right legs about a foot high. Mandal drams and 
Jhduj clappers are played upon by the men in this dance. 

The months of Jeth and Baiidkh (May-June) are 
the season for the Kdsd {Jeth ) Kudhing dances. In the 
Jddura class of Ending or Jdtrd dances, men and 
women dance together, clasping each other’s neck, and 
advancing and receding in measured steps in a stooping 
posture, the legs of all the dancers together rising and 
falling alternately. A few men play on the dram and 
stand facing the dancers, and advance and recede in 
unison with the dancers. 

The Kudhing or Jdtrd dances comprise the Dogor. 
In the Doyor dance, young men of both sexes dance 
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together and form long lines each dancer, clasping 
within his right armpit the left hand of the dancer 
next to him on the right and within his left hand 
the right hand of the dancer on his left. The long 
rows of dancers move round and round in circles, 
with light steps, as if running. 

Another class of Kwilting dances are known as 
Jndo-Kudhing or Inrdail. The months of Asdfh and 
Sravan (July and August) are wet months when the 
dancing grounds are often slippery, and so dances can¬ 
not be held regularly every night. Such dances as are 
held during these months are of the same classes as in 
the month of Jeth. In the month of Kudr or Aswin 
(September-October) Indraii dances are taken up and 
carried on till Kartik (November and December). In¬ 
dr ail dances are of three classes known respectively as 
Thar hid, Lahsud and Raid. 

In these dances boys and girls, young men and 
women dance together. In the Tharhia'torm of Indraii 
dances, all the dancers stand in a line and dance in 
an erect posture without stooping. In the Ldhsua 
form of Indraii, the dancers move to the tune of the 
songs with slow measured steps in a stooping posture 
and sometimes almost sit down. But when a distich is 
finished, the dancers move with quick steps and come 
to an abrupt halt with a jump. In the Rata form of 
Indraii, the dancers stand one behind another each 
holding with both his or her hands the upper arm 
of the dancer in front of him or her . They move in 
circles with quick steps sometimes falling into running 
and now and then jumping. 

Iu the Doyor form of Halka dances young men of 
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both sexes dance together and form long lines, each dan- 
cer taking within his or her right arm-pit the left arm of 
the dancer next to him on the right and within his or 
her left arm- pit the right arm of the dancer on his or her 
left, and interlacing the fingers of the hands of the 
dancer on either side with his or her own fingers. The 
long rows of dancers move round and round in circles. 
The Hailed dances o£ this season are mostly danced 
by fairly old men and women. In the month of Kartilc 
(Oetober-November), called Bonded by the Khafias, the 
Indr ad dance is danced by young men and women ; 
and the flallra dance is danced by old men and women. 
In the Tkarid dance, the dancers dance in an erect posture 
but slightly sway their bodies sidewise. Sometimes the 
dancers in the Thar id and Laknia and Do if or dances 
carry sticks which they hold up in their hands or over 
their shoulders. 

(6) Jadura Dances. —The Jadurd dances are generally 
played at the village Alchfds. Either women alone or 
both sexes together dance, clasping one another’s arms, 
and advance and recede in measured steps in a low 
stooping posture. The legs of all the dancers are alternately 
lifted up and let fall in unison. Generally the dancers 
arrange themselves in two rows facing each other, the 
drummers standing in the middle. While one row 
advances towards the drummers, the opposite row also 
does the same; and while one row recedes, the other row 
also does the same. When there is only one row of 
dancers, then as the dancers advance the drummers recede, 
and vice versa. 

Such are the principal dances of the Kharias. The 
primary object of their dances appear to be to give 
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expression to the surging emotions of the soul by the 
rhythmic movements of the feet and swayings of the 
body. The Khapias appear to have a general notion that 
their seasonal dances, by some mystic sympathy, stimulate 
the beneficent forces of nature so as to induce plenty in 
crops and game. As we watch the dancers in their various 
dances—in some with alternate forward and backward 
steps, in some with 1 ight and in others with heavy steps, 
in some marching in columns, in others wheeling round 
and round in circles and again spreading out in a straight 
line, in some arranged in parallel lines, in some stooping 
low and swaying their hands to and fro, and in others 
dancing in an erect posture and at intervals stamping their 
feet on the ground and at the termination of a song 
bursting forth in chorus in a deafening exclamation of 
‘Hir-r-r’ or ‘Hur-r-r’, we may imagine the various move¬ 
ments and postures and exclamations to be pantomimic 
representations intended to exert a beneficent magical 
influence on different agricultural operations and other 
seasonal activites of the tribe. But the Khapias themselves 
possess no such notion at the present day. 

Songs (Along). 

Most Khapia songs are meant to be sung at the seasonal 
dances of the tribe. Only a few of them are not accom¬ 
panied by dancing. Such are most of their marriage songs 
called Durang , besides some snatches of songs sung at 
a few of their games or interspersed in a few' folktales and 
some songs chanted by their magicians at their seances. 

The subject-matters of the Khapia’s songs comprise 
most of those elemental and abiding affections that are com¬ 
mon to humanity, such as the joys and sorrows of youth- 
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love, and the joys and anxieties of parental and filial 
affection. A joyful appreciation of the beauty of flowers 
and birds form the themes of a large number of Kharia 
songs. These simple songs reveal to us the real soul 
of the tribe, perhaps even more directly than their cus- 
toms and institutions do. Most of these songs are mere 
strings of rugged exclamations, and the poverty of the 
Kharia singer’s expression fails to bring out the depth 
of his emotion, and, indeed, in these simple and natural 
songs much more is meant than meets the ear. In order 
to enter into the spirit of the songs and of the singer, 
one has to hear the songs sung with their usual accom¬ 
paniment of dance and music in the natural surroun¬ 
dings of a Kharia village. 

We give below only a few random specimens of Kha¬ 
ria songs with English translations, as literal as possible. 
Unfortunately translation into a foreign language, parti¬ 
cularly by a translator to whom both Kharia and 
English are foreign tongues, cannot be expected to bring 
out the full force and beauty of the Kharia originals. 

1. The Kharia s Love of Flowers. 

(1). In the following song, the Kharia singer ex¬ 
presses his yearning affection for flowers which he 
invests with personality. He appeals to the Wind not 
to twist and wring the stem of the lily and to the Water 
not to break it, and mourns the shrivelling up of the 
flower at night. 

Putu'b ra'ra ra’-godsi, ruiya, ruiya ra-godsi , 

Ruiyd ruiya , hare boitjai! 

Koyo rono dbu pijem; da rono abu tejem 
Ruiya ruiya rad-god, si! 
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Tunbo'te rd'sitd, idihte sicj sita. 
fiuiya . ruiya ra godsi. 

[Translation.] 

The water-lily blossoms in small white flowers! 

Those small white flowers, ah, my girl! 

0 Wind! Do not wring them! 

0 Water! Do not break them! 

Those small white flowers, ah, my girl! 

In daytime they blossom, at night they shrivel! 

Those small white flowers, oh, my girl! 

(2). In the following song, a Khajia girl expresses 
her intense delight at the sight of clusters of blood-red 
flowers blooming on the bank of a tank. 

PoJceraya hifo-te jongor jongor ra'ra ; 

Re yotd yotd jiyom gebta , hare hde, Daiyal 
Re yotd yota jiyom gebta, hare hde, Daiyal 
Dhde se re I'onon bdbu, ]c,ej olem re. 

Yotd yota jiyom malatd, hare hcire, Daiyal 
Yotd yotd jiyom mdldta, hare hard Daiya. 

[Translation.] 

On the bank of yon tank, lo! Red—red—flowers! 

Gazing gazing— [at them], my heart burns [with 

delight], ah! 

Gazing—gazing [at them]—my heart burns [with delight]! 

Go, my little brother, go, pluck and bring them. 

Gazing—gazing—,[my] heart burns [with delight], ah! 

Gazing—gazing—, [my] heart burns [with delight]! 

(3). In the following song boys and girls express 
their delight at the sight of the white fragrant gulainchi 

X. Lit*) ‘incline on one side*. 
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(Plumeria acutifolia ) flowers ('with a yellow tinge in- 
side the cup) which grow wild in their native jungles 
and hills:™ 

Yoese Dd'ia! Gulainchi birute , 

Gulainchi ra'-si ighae sundar! 

Dhainse re Baini , lulcnu olem. 

Aua chondndng Icej diva. 

Runu jhunu ra rate mala toendng. 

Haere rd'rd'si ighae sundar ! 

[Translation.] 

[Sister:—] “Look, 0 brother! yon gulainchi flowers on 

the hill! 

How beautiful blossom those gulainchi flowers!” 
[Brother:—] “Go, 0 Sister, thy basket bring. 

Let’s go, and pluck and bring yon flowers.” 

[Sister:—] “With those sweet flowers, wreaths we’ll weave. 

0! How beautiful blossom [those flowers]!” 

(4). In the following song a newly married girl 
expresses her yearning to gather and wear in her hair 
flowers growing near her parents’ house, which she 
cannot herself pluck as her parents-in-law and brothers- 
in-law are there on a visit to her father’s place, and 
social etiquette regards it as indecorous on the part of 
a married girl to climb a tree in the presence of her 
husband’s father or elder brother or other superiors. 

Biru sitil sitil te, ra'ra' dam onob , A pa! 

1 ghde edging rd'rd t sundar jhabresi? 

Ighae soging ra'ra' sundar jhabresi? 

O'tejo Icinkdr gunmer , baherte jo boJcer bduing. 

Iglide soging ra'ra siindar jhabresi 
Ighae soging ra'ra 5 sundar jhabresi , 
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[Translation.] 

Bj the edge of the hill, yon flower-trees you planted, 0 

Father! 

How [shall I] deck my hair with flowers that in [such] 

beauty bloom? 

How deck my hair with flowers that in such beauty 

bloom ? 

Inside the house sit parents-in-law, outside my brothers- 

in-law; 

How [shall I] deck my hair with flowers that in [such] 

beauty bloom ? 

How deck my hair with flowers that in beauty bloom ? 

(5). The following song purports to be addressed to 
her husband at his bouse by a young Khapa wife who 
is hankering for the possession of some beautiful flowers 
blossoming on the hillocks in front of her, but which she 
cannot gather herself out of deference to the social code 
which would condemn as immodest such conduct on her 
part in the presence of the husband’s parents or elder 
brothers or other superiors. 

Konon Konon biru Jcondenga ld\ai<- re, 

Bin rtionjhi hear a no ra gocLsi lajhair re. 

Bin monjhi heard no ra godsi lajhair re. 

O'bliitar leinhar sasur, baherte bao haleer ; 

lie ighde sogiug lere dular lceora, ra ra' lajhair re? 

Be ighde sngirtg lere dular heora ra'ra' lajhair re? 

[Translation.] 

On small low hill stand bamboo-groves, 

In between bamboos [sweet] ZTeora-flowers in gladness 

bloom. 
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In between bamboos /Awra-flowers in gladness bloom . 
Inside the house sit parents-in-law, outside my brothers- 

in-law. 

0, my beloved 1 How shall l deck my hair with those 

Keora-Eowers ? 

0, my beloved! How deck my nair with those Keora- 

flowers? 

2. The Kheirg s love of Birds. 

In a large number of Bongs, the Kb aria singer gives 
expression to his love of birds. Beautiful birds of vari¬ 
ous colours flying and swinging around him, the magni¬ 
ficent peacock -trailing its many-hued feathers along 
the ground, the stately storks riding like kings on the 
backs of cattle grazing in field and jungle,—all these 
touch a sympathetic chord in the Kharia’s heart and 
inspire his ‘Muse’. Below we give a few specimens of 
the Kharia’s bird-songs:— 

(6) . Konon mahd kadamb daru. 

Mariam kolenaivg. 

lie hilending sone dhelua jliuhetd. 

Be hole-tiding rape dhelua jhulceta. 

[Translation.] 

Amid the Kadamb trees, large and small, 

My green-feathered parrot swings. 

0! My parrot swings on a golden swing; 

0! my parrot swings on a silver swing. 

(7) . Marauding! Marauding! Bare Marauding! 

Bare Mara ama jhdil udo-jote. 

Bare Mara dmd fihli aiyul khorte. 
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Marauding! Murdnaing! Hare Marauding! 

Hare Mara! Iya kusu her sambhrae. 

Bare Md'd! Iya kusu her yolcde. 

[Translation.] 

Peacock mine! Pea-cock mine! My Peacock, 0! 

0 Peacock! [How] thy feathers sweep the ground! 

0 Peacock! [How] to and fro thy tail cloth wave I 
Peacock mine! Peacock mine! My Peacock, 0! 

0 Peacock; [say] who my heart’s trouble will relieve? 

0 Peacock; [say] who my heart’s sorrow will allay? 

(8) . Bankliii hi, Bctbu, Rajaleke kachhari taki. 

Raja-lelce kd'hhdri taki. 

Bainsi toblungte rdjd-leke kachhari taki. 

Raja like kachhari taki. 

[Translation.] 

The herons, my boy, like kings are holding Court, 

Like kings are holding Court! 

On buffaloes’ backs, like kings, they sit in state, 

Like kings they sit in state! 

(9) . Hohore Railo hole'! Railo hole' uslo’te cidkotd'. 

Hohore Railo hole'! Rusting rusung thor da,id, 

Haria.ro pener re, Railo hole 7 Railo hole uslote do kola. 
Hohore Railo hole’! 

[Translation.] 

0 [my] Rai!5 parrot! 

The Railo parrot on the ground doth sit. 

0 [my] Rail5 parrot ! 

Red-red—[thy] beak, 0! 
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Green-green—[thy] wings, 0 [my] Railo parrot! 

[My] Railo parrot on the ground doth sit. 

0 [myj Raiio parrot ! 

3 . The Kharia’s appreciation of the Rainy Season,— 
its Beauties and Drawbacks. 

In a number of songs, the Khapia singer sings of 
his delight at the advent of the rains as also his dis¬ 
comforts and occasional sufferings during the rains. In 
the following song, the Khajia poet, in expressing 
his delight at the advent of the monsoon, naturally 
employs the imagery of his own agricultural operations. 
Just as the Khapia cultivator levels the mud in his rice- 
field with his harrow, and his boyB scatter paddy-seed¬ 
lings and women-folk transplant the paddy-seedlings, 
so the Khafia poet represents the Dhamna snake, crawling 
about during the rains as levelling the ground by its 
movements, the tad-poles skipping about in the rains 
as scattering paddy-seeds in the manner of girls, 
and the frogs croaking during rains as singing songs 
like women in the fields, and the herons stalking 
about as transplanting paddy-seedlings in the fields in 
the manner of .Kharis women. 

(10). Borway Jashpur ge, Ma joe. 

Bijolino chamaketa, bijolmo chamaketa. 

Bij olive chamaketa; jhamejham da gimte. 

Rase ras da gimte , 

Jhamejham da, gimte, Nay ore ! 

Rase ras da gimte. 

Jamf ho bhole path tdrte, re, 

DuncUu bhole bida tarte, 

Ken (jocl, bhole alongli; 
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Banldni bhole roaonte, 
lie roaontekil 

[Translation.] 

Towards Bor way and Jashpur, 0 Mother! 

The lightening flashes,—0 the lightening flashes! 

The lightening flashes; in driblets falls the rain. 

In torrents pours the rain. 

0 Mother! In driblets falls the rain. 

Deftly the Jamfho 1,2 plies the harrow, 

Neatly the tad-pole the seedlings strew. 

The frogs sing songs in glee. 

Neatly the herons the seedlings plant, 

The seedlings transplant! 

(11) . For some people, however, the rainy season 
may sometimes prove a source of misery. In the first 
of the two following songs, the Khafia poet appreciates 
and sympathises with the delight of fishes during 
the rains, but bemoans the prospect of himself being 
drenched all over in his leaky hut. 

Asdfh Sdoan da gimte, 

Hare budunu ighae lere ddmsil 

Moenj bitd jo, moenj kadam Icosor ihafiro umbo / 

IIde ighaero jana. pdtcvr suilnaing. 

[Translation.] 

In Aaarh and Sawan [0! how] it rains 1 
0, Budnu-Ush, what merry time for thee is come! 

Not a span of dry land, not a step of dry earth’ 

0 how drenched [in rain] all night I shall be. 

(12) In the following song, we hear a KhafiS woman 
approving of the devotion to work of her girl who is engag- 


112. This ia the Khiipa term for the Dnamnd snake. 
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ed in reaping thatching-grass in the rains and is singing 
unmindful of the drenching of her body by rain-water. 
And the woman also laments that her husband who is still 
out in the rains must have been thoroughly drenched. 
Along alongna, Beti , along sde. 

Jhofi da gimte bliere jhari Tig or i suitd. 

Bae Boia, apdom ina umem yota , 

Jhofi dd gimte bhere jhari hyeri suitd, 

[Translation.] 

Sing songs, my girl, whilst reaping thatching-grass. 

While ceaseless it rains, thy whole body is drenched. 
0, husband mine, 113 thou dost not come [though called] I 
While ceaseless it rain3 ,oh thy body gets drenched ! 

(13). The following song describes how an orphan 
boy while out playing or ■wandering about gets drench¬ 
ed with rain and, fearing the scolding of his elder 
brother and elder brother’s wife for hrs truant habits, has 
stood in hiding sometimes under a tree and sometimes 
under the eaves at the back of the house. 

Jhdfite airnte , knyote tapd'te, 

Hare ingd didbcju, darvrbo'te jdpasi; 

Jorol date tongonsi. 

Abu gilem , Dadd) abn lejem, Aji. 

Joroldate tongonsi , 

Eiinidb singte japdsi. 

[Translation.] 

Ceaseless it rains; high blows the wind; 

Rain-water comes in squalls. 

Oh, my orphan-boy 1 Under a tree he has stood in hiding. 


113- Lit* my daughter’s father. 
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Underneath the eaves be has stood. 

Beat him not, 0 Brother! Scold him not, 0 Sister-in-law! 
Under the eaves he has stood, 

At back [of the hut] he has hid himself. 

(14) . In the following son g a poor Khar 5 worn; , 
laments the prospect of starvation, towards the latt 
part of the rainy season when strong winds and 
the intermittent strong heat of the sun prevent the 
development of the fluid substance (“milk” as the 
KhariS calls it) that goes to the formation of the gundlil 
and goda grains of his fields. She laments that her 
stock of the dried corolla of the murun is exhausted., 
the frying-pan on which she used to roast the murii ; 
is broken, the gudlu and goda of her fields have no 
grains in them; and she is at a loss how to maintain 
herself and her family without any grains or other food. 

Murun jo bonglci, gali jo pa’lci; 

Hae Dada! Igae-rd dindnang chona? 

Oudluko dhurchha, goddlco bhusd, 

Hdel Dadd ! Jghde-ro dimnang ehdndf 

[Translation.] 

[Our stock of] Murun is finished! The pan is broken l 
Alas! My dear, how shall our days be spent? 

The gudlus have no grains, the godas are mere husks, 

Alas! my dear! How shall our days be spent ? 

4. Mutual Affection of Brothers and Sisters. 

(15) . In the following soDg a girl is represented aa 
expressing her appreciation of her brother’s deep affec¬ 
tion for her. She declares that with such a loving 
brother to look after her, she will not use common 
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furniture and decorations (e.g. leaf-mat spread on the 
bare ground for a bed or a seat, and rude bamboo hair- 
combs), but that her brother will, for the mere asking, 
provide for her the best luxuries they can think of (such 
as string-beds and string-stools, and combs made of horn), 
Ingko ingko, Dadd, lcosor Idro jhentu te, 

Uminga ro' 4olcond? 

Ingko ingko , Dadd, Ichdtia mdchia te dokonding., 

Khatia machiate iokon&ing, 

Ingko ingkS , Ddda, lcosor krmdeng 
Kdndsibung uminga rd* kd$§. 

Uminga rd Icdd^e. 

Ingko ingkd Dadd bon-bhainaa tfertitgfi, 

Kanasibung having, 

Kdndsibung ului having. 

[Translation.] 

I, mv brother, [ on dried palm-leaf mats shall never sit; 

Shall never sit. 

I, my Brother! I upon beds and stools of string shall sit. 
On beds and stools of string shall sit. 

I, my Brother! I with dried-bamboo combs 
[My hair] shall never comb! 

My hair shall never comb. 

I, my Brother! I with comb of wild buffalo-horn shall comb. 
My hair shall comb. 

(16). The following song expresses the sorrow of 
parents at parting with their daughter just married:— 
Torej bung kvnda hung , biiiyoj re befing\ 

Ompdya jila lelehen yotdm re befing! 

Ompayd suri lelehen yotdm! 

Atij-tae manoa hi dre-kimoe (jAkumoe, 
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Blidwanr jal kindraega kindraega delkimoel 
Ompaeya jila lekhcn chhahfaeyo rd dothoki. 

Ompaeya suri lekhen chhanfaeyo ro dothulci. 

[Translation.] 

With broken grains and husks of rice, 

Thee, my girl, I nursed, 

[Bright] like Jila, [fish] sparkling in streams, 

Thou look’st, my girll 

Like Suri [fish] glistening in the waters, dost thou look ! 
From where did men comedown, [those] men came down? 
Their cast-nets—whirling—whirling —they came. 

They fished thee out as a jii/a-fish in streams,— 

They took [thee] away 1 

(17). The following song expresses the sorrow of 
a brother at separation from his sister who has been marri¬ 
ed, and the reciprocal sorrow of the sister and her 
intense delight while going back to her parents’ place. 
It is interesting to note that the Khajia in this 
song compares the beauty of his sister to that of a fair 
Brahmap girl and to that of the white flower of the Kd*i 
grass. 

Tond,eng rd'ra’ lekhen yntdm re, Bnini1 
Bamhanin befi lelchen yotam , re Bnini! 

Bd.mfiai}in befi lekhen yntdm! 

Nahiyar choltam , re Baini! 

Qrnpdyd <thufite , snpli bung , 

Eboga eboga no choltam , re Baini! 

Sa8urdir choltam , re Bainil 
Moda romodrdajodga jndga no l 
Choltam re Bnini I 
Choltam re Bainil 
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Like [white] Kdd flower thou look’st, 0 Sister! 

Like a Brahman girl thou look’st, 0 Sister! 

Like a Brahman girl, dost thou look ! 

When to thy parents’ place thou goest, 0 Sister! 

Playing with river’s sand on thy small winnow! 

Playing—playing,—thou goest, 0 Sister! 

Playing—playing,—thou goest, 0 Sister! 

[But] While to thy husband’s place thou goest, 0 Sister! 
Wiping—wiping — tears from thy eyes, 

Thou goest, my Sister | Thou goest, 0 my Sister! 

(18) The following song expresses the sorrow of 
a sister at separation from her brother. 

iSori tori aohinang , Bhai joe ! 

TamaJco irgte melde tutejdem, Bhai joe] 

Hotjorn ihanfote donamla, Bhai joe ! 

Ingle moej kondte unem , Bhai joe l 
Tamga dulclio-te bergaro game, Bnai joe ! 

A fia sukho rnotjd romod-da gurtaej , Bhai joe l 

[Translation.] 

Together [in one house] we lived, 0 Brother! 

Now me thou hast just left behind, 0 Brother! 

Elsewhere shouldst thou live, O Brother! 

Do thou in a corner keep room for me, 0 Brother! 

Our present sorrow who will guage, 0 Brother? 

Tears unbidden trickle down our eyes, 0 Brother 1 

5. Affection between Parents and children. 

(19) . The following song expresses the sorrow of a 
married girl at her inability to visit her parents’ place 
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on account of the flooded Roel river which she cannot 
cross. 

Khircmd d nga ghat ompdedd ighde lorengdd yota. 

Yoyxe d'liiga, beta manna, ighde tndd dcrrtdki, 

Khirom par dm terob, re Main joe l 
Ehirom bhoreki nahiydr jo cholki. 

L\hirum tobliingte dolong, ddlong hints manoa. 

Haire Mdnoa-ya romod-da gurta. 

[Translation.] 

By the landing of the ferry on river Koel, 

Bright and limpid flows the water. 

Look I 0 Boatsman! [How] men are drowning, 

Swept by the current of the flooded stream! 

Across this river, me didst thou marry, 0 Mother I 
Now the river is full, 

[For me] my parents’ house is closed ! 

On the river [is] the canoe, in the canoe are the men. 
Alas I [How] tears trickle down the eyes! 

(20). In the following song we have a glimpse of 
the deep parental affection of the Kharis father. In the 
exuberance of his delight in anticipation of his son’s 
return home from a sojourn, he asks his wife to be ready 
at the door with a pot of water in preparation for the 
customary washing of the son’s legs and feet on hi# 
home-coming. 

Bdbu re dular Bdbu , musagd no jeltaj hoi t 
Tama gano cteltcij hoi. 

Boinire, Boinil Lota te cla tejel 

Mu'sing te tongonna , dular Bdbu, deltaj hoi . 
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youthful love 

[Translation.] 

My boy, my darling boy, will come to-day. 

0 just now he must be coming! 

0 dear, my dear! With pot of water on thy head, 
[To wash his feet] On the door-way stand. 

My darling boy must be coming! 

6. Love of young Men and Women. 

Many are the songs in which the Kharia sings of the 
joys and sorrows of youthful love. Below we give a 
few random specimens of such songs:— 

(21) . lit the following song a Kharia lover complains 
that although he has worn out many wooden slippers in 
going to and from his sweet-heart’s village to pay court 
to her, he has not yet succeeded in his suit. 

Diyo diyo sangod-king, dhant, 

Ama lobhe ama lobhe dhai}i ; 

Gholjofi khafnahi gosod-ki, dhdni , 

Dhani , and thomgd. 

[Translation.] 

Daily*—daily—I walked, my dear! 

For thy love, my dear, for thy love! 

Twelve pairs of wooden slippers I’ve worn, out, my dear! 
For thy love, my dear, for thy love! 

(22) . The following song represents a lover search¬ 
ing in fields and jungles for her sweet-heart. He learns 
from the goat-herds and shepherds that her sweetheart., 
too, has just passed that way, weeping and lamenting her 
lot 
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,< Ere ere merom-gupdki, ere ere bheri-guptiki, 
Ata senghor , re Babu, Boini cholki? 

Kurulab mugam bheri-gnpalci, 

Hantij utij meroni'gnpdki, 

Ata senghor, re, babu Boini naing cholki ? 
Kinir jhanlcoe him gdrhd 
Kipo bdnde bhoresimde. 

Ata gojhung, re babu , 

Boini naing cholki ?” 

u Bokobte khdpdkdn lutuite rangnsi , 

Yamga toroga musingtij cholki 


[Translation.] 

“0 Goat-herds! 0 Shepherds! 

Which way, 0 boys, my love is gone? 

Before and behind me [are] the shepherds, 

On either side [are] the goat-herds. 

[Say,] which side, 0 boys, my love is gone? 

In forest and brush-wood, in hollow and on hill, 

Tigers and bears abound. 

Which way, 0 boys, is my sweet-heart gone?” 
[Shepherds]:— “Her hands over her head, 

W'ith cloth across her shoulders, 

Wailing and weeping thy darling eastwards went”. 

(23). In the following song a girl on her way to the 
village-spring is fascinated by a young man playing on 
a bamboo-flute, and asks her brother to inform her 


parents to arrange her marriage with that young man. 
In this and the following song, the Kharia poet, it may 
be noted, likens the beauty of a girl to that of a ripe 
[smooth black] durib fruit. In a previous song we 
have met with another ideal of beauty, viz., that of 
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;> fair Bramhan girl, fair and white as Kdsi grass. It will 
appear that the Kharia appreciates the beauty of both 
fair as well as dark skin-colour. 

'hu,ngdd-no godjhung te her rutu pedte? 

Ber rutu pedte re? 

Durib belong hansel, da olna, cholta 
Romo d-d, a gurta, Romod-la, gurta. 

Dhain-se, re Bhai joe ! Mate garagorem, 

\pd-te utun-gdrem, log timing chona, 

Bde inyd Ma joe, bhaift si-no obsongofe, 

Kongtang-no obsongove , Jng uming chona,. 

[Translation.] 

On the way to the spring, who pipes the flute? 

Who pipes the flute, 0? 

A girl [black] like durib ripe, to draw water goes! 

[At sound of the flute,] Tears drop down her eyes, 

Tears drop down! 

“Go, 0 little Brother, to my mother say,— 

My father inform,—I will not go [back]. 

0 my Mother, do thou thy buffalo [for my bride-price] sell, 
Thy cow too, sell. I will not go [back].” 

(24). The following song, too, reveals the Khayia’s 
passion for music. In this song, too, we hear of a Khayia 
girl being fascinated by a young flute-player. 

Barway Birute cholJdm, re Dada ! 

Kofi bhore rutu nore Dada ! 

Durib belong lionselte bajkim no re , Dadd ! 

Kofi bhore rutu no re Dada ! 

Durib belong konsel mala.' hi re Dada. 1 
Kori bhore rutuhong, re Dadd ! 
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Durib belong konsel , delki no re Dadd ! 

Kofi bhore rutu bong re Dadd ! 

[Translation.] 

To Barway and Biru, 0 Brother, thou didst go, 

With flutes all around thy waist, 0 Brother! 

A maiden [black] as durib ripe, did’st thou choose, 

With flutes all around thy waist, 0 Brother! 

A maiden black as durib ripe, by [thy] flute was 

charmed, 

With flutes all around thy waist, 0 Brother ! 

The girl [black] as durib ripe did come as wife [with thee], 
Flutes all around thy waist, 0 Brother! 

7. Lova for Dancing. 

(25). Kharia society does not approve of undue 
levity in married girls, and Kharia young men get jealous 
of their young wives if they indulge in excessive frivolity. 

In the following song the mother of a newly-married 
Khtiria girl tells her son-in-law that he should not ‘beat’ 
or take his wife to task for or stop her from dancing 
as she is still young and has provided herself with fine 
tassels and braids of false hair to deck her hair and 
equip herself for dancing. 

Din da, no onomo Kdnsel te 
Abu gilem boyd lerena tere. 

Akhirio dma lebuga. 

Abu gilem boyd lerena tere. 

Inga beiingyd phudend, 

Abu gilem boyo lerena tere. 

Inga, beiingyd ehownri 
Abii, gilem bdyo lerena tere. 
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[Translation.] 

Whether she be wedded to thee, or still unwed, 

Don’t beat her, ray Boy, but let her dance. * 

For, after all, she is thine own. 

Don’t beat her, my Boy, but let her dance. 

My daughter has tassels [to her cloth for dance]. 

Don’t beat her, 0 Boy, but let her dance. 

My daughter has braids to adorn her hair, 

Don’t beat her, my Boy, but let her dance. 

(26) . Early in the morning many Kharia women 
go to some flat rock near the village to husk rice for the 
day’s use. In the following song we hear a woman asking 
her husband to look after their child in her absence, 
when she leaves the house early in the morning to husk 
rice and from there intends to go and join other women 
at a dance. 

Hon gdmteld boyote pang ode, 

Ing gdmteld dnrungna chdltaing. 

Goroj med boyote pdngode, 

Ing gamteld lerend choltding. 

Boyote pangodte, willed lerend choltd. 

[Translation.] 

“Take thou the child, take him up on thy arms. 

[Keep him,] I say, for to husk rice I go. 

Early in the morning, do thou take up the child, 

[After husking rice in early morning] I go to dance.” 

He takes the boy in his arms; she goes to dance. 

8. Songs expressive of the Kharla’s Tribal 
Fellow-feeling and Hospitality. 

(27) . In the following song, a Kharia, who has 
walked a long distance to ask the hand of a desirable 


* Lit., make merry. 
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bride for his son, tells the father of a suitable girl 
that he will take no refusal. The song breathes a 
spirit of geniality and cordial fellow-feeling between 
acquaintances and tribe-fellows and prospective relatives. 

Jhilimili pohhera , jhdkdmdkd ompde 
Kerajharid, Raydr jharia , 

Loreng jomeng da, udlcon delking , Vewdn, amategd. 

Eon Sahid ! Ingjco dmdtaegd, 

Bard j/iared tero- ompaeya da, v/ikon faring leanid 

[Translation.] 

Having drunk of glistening tanks [and] sparkling streams,- 
Of Kera-Jharia, Kuda* Jharia, Kayar Jharia streams,- 
Pure sweet water having drunk, to thee, Dewan, I’ve 

come. 

Sure, my friend, a bride from thee I shall take, 

Even though of twelve streams and thirteen rivers 

water [I have to] drink. 
( 28 ). In the following song we hear how cordially 
the Kharia extends his hospitality not only to his 
relatives and sworn friends, but to any and every 
tribe-fellow, even though he may be an utter stranger 
whom he has never seen or heard of:— 

Atua miidd? Atua sudd ? 

Tdmd yoape johdr tele , 

Ghol chol no del del, yd yo no hong kong. 

Ampete johdr tele. 

[Translation.] 

Whence do you come? Where did you halt? 

Now that you are here wo [welcome and] salute you. 
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We didn’t go [to your place], nor did you come [to ours]. 
Each other we neither saw nor knew. 

[Yet as tribe-fellows] W r e [welcome and] salute you. 

9. The Kharia’s Love for Hunting. 

(29.) Kharias of all .sections take delight in the keen 
excitement of the chase, and, although much of the 
Dfldh Khajia’s time is occupied with his agricultural 
activities, he, too, enjoys his periodical hunting expedi¬ 
tions with a keen zest. Once in a few years, even 
Kharia women undertake ceremonial huntiug expeditions 
of their own. And young Kharia boys, too, avidly 
enjoy the sight of hunting and the slaying of game. 
Kudd golavg bingde bongoe , 

Quellu goldng bingoe-bongoe . 

Ani Dadd , re sikdro chdnd. 

Dadd jot dni ndnare sikdro clidna. 

Ehdjartdrte kdndej bung go'te; 

Lipid tdrte, clang-bung go'te, 

Ani Band-re sikdro chona. 

Bhaidre , dni Dadd re, silcaro chdnd. 

[Translation.] 

Sweet tastes the millet-beer, 

Sweet tastes the gudlv-heer. 

Let us, 0 brother, go a-hunting! 

0 Brother, 0 Sister, let us go a-hunting ! 

The deer that we may kill,—home on our axe-handle 

we’ll bring. 

The little Lipid bird we may kill, on a long pole we 

shall carry. 
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0 Brother! 0 Sister! Let us go a-hunting— 

Let us go a-hunting. 

(30) . Bhaiyd te rentage re Kong her ! 

Brindd lanirte Idmldm ebond. 

Brindd kinirte iild khdjdr, 

Brindd kinirte lamldm ebona. 

hUd khdjdr te tuiTiyesere 
Oogesere khajarte, O’ udunge. 

[Translation] 

Do thou! 0 friend, my younger brother call, 

To go a-hunting in Brinda wood. 

In Brinda 1,4 forest [roams] the spotted deer, 

[Go we] To hunt the deer in Brinda wood. 

Shoot, 0, Brother, at the spotted deer ; 

Carry the deer [on thy shoulders] and take it home. 

(31) . Biru bands bingde bongos, 

Bera bdndi (cimpd fompS. 

Keord and Keord ! 

Yeodendndng Keord I 

Dadd tdrsij ingdr jongor, 

Bhaiyd tarsi bhasa bhdsur 
And Keord yoaenandng, Keord. 

[Translation] 

The bear of the hill with shaggy hair, 

The puny little bear of the valley! 

My Keora-friend, 0 my Iveora dear! 

Let us, [go,] see and return, 0 my Keora! 

114. It is interesting to uote that some Kh&rifts would identify 
“Brinda** iu this and some other songs with “Brindaban" (in U. P.) 
associated with the life-hiatory of Sri Krishna, the Hindu avat&ra or 
man-God. 
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Brother has slain it,—[it’s] all red with gushing blood. 
Brother’s arrow gored it through and through. 

Let us, ray Iveora, [go,] see it and return. 

10. The Kharia’s Lowe for Friends. 

We have seen (pp. .161-2 ante) that besides blood- 
relationship and relationship by marriage, Khapia society 
has utilised the natural attraction of congenial souls, 
particularly among young people, to each other, in devi¬ 
sing or adopting new bonds of sanctified relationship in 
the shape of different forms of ceremonial friendship, 
such as ‘Iveora’, ‘Gulainchi’, ‘Karam-dair’ ‘Jitia-dair’, 
‘Goi’> Mar’, ‘Mita’, ‘Sahia’, and the like f calculated to 
strengthen social solidarity . The attachment between 
these sworn friends are often very strong and deep and 
generally endure for life, though the old bond may 
have to be ceremonially renewed from time to time and 
new bonds of friendship may be contracted. 

(32). The following song which briefly refers to the 
mode of contracting such friendship, hints at its sanctity, 
and testifies to the intimacy of the relationship. 

Sahia re Sahia! G oilj hung te Jcayom hatha, 

Kayar dahura bong Sahia jofayonang. 

Kayar dahura, bong Sahia jofdyonimg. 

Khoenchd te ompeng, lota te da,, 

Kayar dahura bong, Sahia jorayonang, 

Sundarbo jhentute ilokona, Sahia! 

Kosu rdngd hdyom-hathdndng, 

[Translation.] 

Sahia, 0 Sahia! On the road, we talked [agreed to be 

Sahids]. 
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With leaves of the mango, in Salvia bond we joined. 
With leaves of the mango, Sahias we made. 

With flattened rice in waist-cloth, with water in the pot, 
With leaves of the mango, Salvias we made. 

[Now,] In comfort, 0 Sahia sit thee down on the mat, 
Relate we our tales of ills and woes [since last we met]. 

(33). The following song, too, illustrates the close 
fellowship that exists between Sahia friends, and the 
brotherly concern of the one for the other who is about 
to return home from a visit to his Sahia. 

Sahia dirombo chonam! 

Sahia, O' Jlcud disal 
Sahia, diromho chonam! 

Held'Id jhentu, Sahia; palank beld'ki re! 

Sahia, dirombo chonam! Sahia, 01 Ikiid (iisdl 

Sahia dirombo chonam1 

Dokond Sahiya, Eosu-rdnga iitune , 

Sahia, dirombo chonam ! 

Sahia! 0 ilcud disci, Sahia, dirombo chonam! 

[Translation.] 

0 Sahia I With slow and tardy steps proceed, 

0 Sahia! [for,] distant is thy home. 

0 Sahia, with slow and tardy steps proceed. 

I’ve spread out the mat, 0 Sahia, [for thee] 

I’ve spread out the bed. 

[When you go,] 0 Sahia, with slow and tardy steps return. 
Far-off is thy home, 0 Sahia! 

With slow and tardy steps return. 

[Meanwhile] Sit down, 0 Sahia, tidings of 

[weal and] woe relate. 
0 Sahia, with slow and tardy steps return. 
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For distant is thy home, 0 Sahia! 

With slow and tardy steps return. 

11. The Kharia’s Love of his Mother-land. 

(34) . The two following are among the songs that 
preserve the memory of the tribe’s traditional ancient 
home in the Gangetic valley and subsequent migration to 
and colonisation of what is now Chota-Nagpur, locally 
called ‘Nagpur’. Such songs bespeak the Kharia’s love 
for his mother-land which may, with the progress of 
culture, develop into healthy patriotism. 

jltu tdi drekimre , Apd? 

Samundar pa.ro, Gingdparo kimga, Apa. 

Bera gdmnd, herd bujhdend, 

Bora jd um owldroh. 

Apa, Nag pur to thani-dokokimgd, Apa. 

[Translation.] 

From where did you come, Father ? 

From beyond the sea—the Ganges—-you came. 

Others’ exhortations, others’ dissuasion, 

Others’ counsel you heeded not. 

Father, in Nagpur you settled, 0 Father! 

(35) . From about 1667 A. D. down to 1867 A. D., 
Palkot was the seat of the then Chota Nagpur chief, and 
was uaturally the principal town till British Government 
was firmly established and Ranchi became the seat of 
that Government in 1834. The name of the ‘town’ is 
claimed by the Khajia to have been derived from the 
Kharia words *Pdlko' (—cave) and l 7 ti (—water), as there 
is a spring of crystal water issuing from something like 
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a cave in a rock near ‘Palkot-town’ which is now a mere 
village. The following song is sang in praise of the 
sweet and clear water of that spring. The Raja, it is 
said, had once gone to a village called Getubera where 
such water was not available, and consequently his follo¬ 
wers asked the Raja to return to Pal hot which was 
noted for its sweet spring-water; and the Raja did so. 

The following song commemorates that incident. 1,5 
Eoilo sitilte, Raja, Getubera! 

Atu kuiyem Raja lorengdd. 

Engna engna Raja Pailkota; 

Pailkota saharte Raja lorengdd. 

Raja Pailkota engta, 

Pdillcotd saharte lorengdd yote. 

[Translation.] 

“On the bank of the Koel, O Raja, lies Getubera. 

Where will you get [there], 0 Raja, water pure and 

sweet ? 

Return, return, 0 Raja to [thine own] Palkot! 

In Palkot town, 0 Raja is water, pure and sweet.” 

Pack to Palkot the Raja returns, 

In Palkot town, finds water pure and sweet. 

(36). In the following song, we hear the parents of 
a Kharia boy recounting to their son the traditional 
migrations of the tribe; and the son, with a strong 
love of his mother-land, declares that ‘Nagpur’ or 
Ch5ta-Nagpur is as precious to him as diamond. 

US, It msy be noted that both the Milyijas and the Ofaona olaim 
the place as having been founded by them. The Milpdis derive the 
name from the MiUidari word l pahaP meaning, ploughshare; and the 
Opions from the Of^on word a tooth. 
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Atu-tae dnjornom mu/jomnom hoiki red 
Atu-tae jorme-t'hcinro, hohdre Khdrid kundu! 
Delhi-Patena-tae dmpdti.sampdti koekimre, 

KhariS Icundu! 

Nagpur jortne-thdni'd, hohdre Khdrid kundu! 

Ma dpa hird-tekhe Ndgapur, Icuwlui nomte. 

Eird-lekhe Ndgdpur , leundui nomte! 

[Translation.] 

41 Where was thy origin, where thy subsequent home: 1 
And where’s thy present habitat, 0 thou Kkaria’s son? 
Wide lands and possessions thou in l)elhi-Patna didst 

own. 

Nagpur is thy birth-place, 0 Kharia’s son!” 

“Oh, my Parents! [precious] like diamond 
Is Nagpur to your son! 

Like diamond is Nagpur to your son!” 

12. Religiousness of the Kharias 

(37). The following is one of the few songs in 
which we hear the Kharia poet philosophising on the 
impermanence of earthly existence, and the need for 
leading a God-fearing life. The human soul in its 
mould of clay is in this song likened to a parrot confined 
temporarily in a cage. 

Node lekhen re jiyom, 

Ld'kha’ pinjira te lisoy losoy; 

Lo'khd ’ pinjira te lisoy losoy. 

Amte chonahoind re jiyom, 

Lo'klia' pinjira te lisoy losoy , 

Lo'khd pinjira te lisoy losoy. 

O' duwar jhari khurjite meldyem; 
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Ld'khd pinjira te lisoy losoy 5 
Ld'kha ’ ynnjird te lisoy losoy. 

Ponomosorte man,eye DeZtd te suing ude 
Raja, mdnekomDeotdte johdre. 

[Translation.] 

Like unto a parrot art thou, ray soul! 

Softly moving in thy earthly cage; 

Gently moving in thy earthly cage. 

[Some day,] Thou, 0 Soul, must go away, 

[Though now] Thou movest gracefully in thy earthly 

cage; 

Gently movest in thy earthly cage! 

House and possessions all thou shalt leave behind, 

[Though now] Thou movest softly in thy earthly cage, 
Movest gently in thy earthly cage. 

So adore thy God and give the spirits sacrifices due ; 

God as Ruler Supreme revere, and to the spirits in sub¬ 
mission bow. 

We have given above a summary account of Kharia 
dances, and cited a few random specimens from the 
large store of simple songs which cheer the toil-worn 
sons and daughters of the Kharias in the evenings dur¬ 
ing respite from daily work, and for days and nights 
together on occasions of their principal periodical fes¬ 
tivals. Though there is but little art in these songs, 
there is genuine feeling; though the outer expression 
is halting and faulty, the inner emotion is strong and 
sound. Song, dance and music are usually combined 
to re-inforce one another and conjointly give vent to 
the depth of the Kharia’s feelings to which one of these 
alone could not give adequate utterance. Truth of 
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sentiment and depth of feeling struggle out into crude 
expression through inadequacy and occasional obscurity 
of language and ungainliness of verse and, what 
cultured people might call, occasional faults of taste. 

Joyous appreciation of beauty in nature and in man; 
tender sympathy towards the pretty birds and fishes in 
the woods and streams of his native land ; the strong 
natural affection of parents for children and of bro¬ 
thers and sisters for one another; the deep attach¬ 
ment of married girls to their parents; the delights 
and disappointments of youthful lovers ; the hilari¬ 
ous excitement of the chase; the joys and anxi- 
ties attending labour in the fields; a fear of the spectre 
of drought and famine and of the occasional dangers 
on land and water that the Kharia has to face; genia¬ 
lity and exuberance of heart at meeting and welcoming 
relatives, friends and tribe-fellows; love for their home¬ 
land and a pride in the tribe’s traditional past ; a 
sense of child-like dependance on God and the Spirits;— 
these, as we have seen, are among the principal 
themes of the Khtiria’s songs, and reveal a warm heart, 
eye for the beautiful in Nature and in Man, and some 
ardour of imagination. His songs would appear to 
indicate that even “through dusty lane and wrangling 
mart”, the Kharia, too, “carries, music in his heart”. The 
Rey-uote of his music—the fundamental underlying 
tone of the chord of the Kharia’s life in society—would, 
in its ultimate analysis, appear to be a yearning, more 
or less sub-conscious, for a fuller life through harmony 
and union with nature and with man and with the 
spiritual world. 
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Conclusion: General View of Kharia Life 
and Manners. 

We have now finished our rough and imperfect 
sketch of the life and manners of the Kharia tribe as a 
whole. The three divisions of the tribe might appear 
to represent approximately three successive levels of 
primitive culture in die Central Belt of India. Differ¬ 
ences in geographical and social environment and 
political history in their respective past and present 
habitats would appear to be mainly responsible for the 
existing differences in their cultural progress, although 
there appears to be hardly any difference in mental 
capacity and in the processes of thought. The differ¬ 
ence in culture between the three sections is not a 
difference of kind but only one of degree, as indeed 
is also the case with regard to the wide cultural differ¬ 
ences that mark off primitive societies from civilized 
societies in general. It is, as we have said, environ¬ 
ment in its most comprehensive sense,, comprising both 
natural and social or cultural milieu, education and up¬ 
bringing, and conditions or opportunities for growth, and 
contact within the tribe and outside it, to which might, 
we think, be ultimately traced differences in culture 
and in those basic beliefs and categories of thought on 
which culture depends. Nowhere is this truth more mani¬ 
fest than in Chota-Nagpur where, thanks to the spread 
of education and the effects of the Christian Missions, 
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Oraon, Mu pda and Kharia youths are fast entering the lists 
of competition in our schools and colleges with Hindu 
children who have generations of culture behind them . 

Though the Kharias, in general, are now a more or less 
exclusive people, it is not improbable that in the course 
of the long period of their contact, in the ancient past, 
with their Hindu neighbours of the Gangetic Valley 
(to which some of their traditions and tribal songs, as 
we have seen, refer), some slight racial miscegenation 
of the ancestors of our Dudh Khariiis with those of 
their more civilised neighbours might have occurred 
so as to give that section of the tribe slightly finer 
features and perhaps a little greater aptitude for pro¬ 
gress than the other sectious. It will be remembered 
that the Dudh Kharias were the last section of the 
tribe to leave their ancient home in the Gangetic Valley. 
The anthropometric data given in chapter IV (ante), 
it may be noted, show 39 per cent of mesorrhines in the 
Dudh section as against only 23 per cent among the 
Dhelkis, and, curiously enough, 27 per cent among the 
Hill Kharias. The average nasal index of the Dudh 
Kharias is again somewhat smaller than that of the other 
sections. As regards the standard “dolicho-hypsy- 
platyrrhine” Australoid type, it will be seen that 
whereas the percentage of this type among the Hill 
Kharias is about 36., and among the Dhelki 35, among the 
Dudh it, goes down to 29. Although these differences 
are not very remarkable, they may not be altogether 
without significance. The individual types of each of 
the three sections figured in the illustrations to this 
book would appear to testify to the comparatively finer 
appearance (or, in any case, finer expression of the 
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face) of the Dudh KhapiSs. However that may be, 
in cultural progress, the Dhelki Kharias stand fairly 
ahead of the Hill Klmrias; and tire Diidh Kharias now 
stand very much further ahead. 

The Hill Kharias—We have seen how the pressure 
of comparatively more organised and advanced commu¬ 
nities drove the Hill Khayias in the remote past into 
jungles and hills. And they have since been confined 
within jungle areas incapable of supporting a large 
population on natural food, upon which they have 
so long mai nly depended. The rigours of their hard 
life have further helped to keep down their population. 
Mortality amongst their adult population through attacks 
of wild beasts and reptiles, as well as infant mortality 
through malaria and other ailments, appear to be higher 
among the H ill Kharias than among the other sections 
of the tribe. Their birth-rate, too, would appear to be 
lower, although no reliable statistics are available. 

Forced into comparative isolation by their geogra¬ 
phical environment and having for long centuries had 
very little intercourse or communication with more 
civilised tribes and castes or even with other sections 
of their own tribe or sub-tribe, and with all their ener¬ 
gies absorbed in solving the food problem, the Hill 
Khiirias have necessarily remained for untold centuries 
almost stagnant at the same primitive level of eco¬ 
nomic, social, and intellectual culture. Their tools 
and implements, as we have seen, are few, their dwell¬ 
ings miserable, their dress and ornaments scanty, and 
their food-supply inadequate and precarious. In social 
organisation and in religious ideas, as in arts and crafts, 
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they are the most unprogressive section of the Khapia 
tribe. Circumstanced as they are, they are naturally very 
timid and suspicious of strangers. Families and indivi¬ 
duals hunt together and roam together to collect jungle 
produce. The spoils of hunting are often shared out. 

Although owing to the need for collaboration to 
procure food by hunting, and for protection against 
common dangers, a few families band together and 
occupy a definite area, yet such limited aggregation, 
constituting, as it does, the physical foundation of Hill 
Khapia society, does not appear to have developed such 
an intimate and abiding psychic union as might produce 
solidarity and stability in their association, and prevent 
individuals and families from easily leaving one local 
group and joining another. Thus social cohesion 
is rather loose. Totemic clan organisation, which might 
have once existed and combined a number of kins 
together into an extended kin, has practically disap¬ 
peared among the Hill Kharias of Mayurbhahj which 
is the principal centre of this section of die tribe. 

The adverse conditions of life in their harsh envi¬ 
ronment account for their low ideal of life. That ideal 
is, first and foremost, the satisfaction of their primary 
physical needs and appetites, and the security of life 
against the attacks of visible and invisible foes, and next, 
the satisfaction, so far as possible, of such primary affec¬ 
tions as parental love. Fear is the dominant element 
in their religious complex. Even, the rude Hill Khapia, 
however, has not altogether escaped the influence of 
popular Hindu religious ideas, as may be judged from 
the names of a few ot his deities. That Hindu influ¬ 
ence must have been more potent at one time might be 
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inferred from his adoption of the Aryan tongue of his 
Hindu neighbours, as also from a few of his customs. 
These loan-elements, however, have been very much 
attenuated and debased in the process of borrowing and 
acculturation, and in some cases have remained as mere 
unattached appanages which have not succeeded in 
forming an integral part of Hill Khapia culture. 

As between different Hill Kharia families, there is 
little differentiation of social and economic function, 
much less any social stratification. Barring the recog¬ 
nition of the authority of the village-elders and the 
Gddi assembly as expounders and administrators of 
tribal custom and law in social and religious matters, 
each family is a law unto itself. And even the verdicts 
and sentences of these authorities are not always accept 
ted. In the Latter contingency, the rebel family or 
individual generally leaves the settlement and joins some 
other distant settlement. Hill Kharia society furnishes 
an instance of long-arrested cultural development 

Dudh and DhelklKharias.—With a more favourable 
climate and soil in the valleys of the Koel, the Sankh 
and the lb, and better command over their food-supply, 
the Dudh and Dhelki sections, who are mainly settled 
agriculturists, have naturally attained a better economic 
condition. And as between these two, the Dudh 
Kharias who generally hold extensive lands and prac¬ 
tise terrace cultivation are comparatively better off than 
the Dhelkis, many of whom still take to the wasteful 
method of cultivation by the jhurn process. Both these 
sections are naturally much above the economic level 
of the Hill Kharias. And better economic organisation 
and co-operation and more permanent association in 
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local groups have helped these sections, particularly 
the Dudh, to maintain a steady economic and social 
progress. The economic system of communal labour 
facilitates the jhum operations of the Dhelki Khajia 
and the reclamation of waste lands by the Dudh KhapiS. 

The Dudh Khapias, with their terrace-cultivation 
of low-lying fields, have secured greater abundance of 
food and greater leisure. This has enabled them to 
acquire more arts and crafts than the other sections of 
the tribe. The Dudh Kharias, unlike the other sections 
of the tribe, have evolved some distinctions of rank 
on an economic basis. As in Munda and Oraon society, 
so, too, in Kbaria society, the Bhumhars or descendants 
of the original founders of their villages and the Jeth- 
raiyats or comparatively early settlers are accorded 
positions of greater respect than the common people 
or “Projas” (ordinary raiyats) who came later. But this 
distinction of rank on an economic basis does not prevent 
intermarriage or equality in purely social relations. 

Both the Dhelki and the Dudh. sections, and parti¬ 
cularly the latter, have, as we have seen, evolved tribal 
associations larger and more stable than the Yillage- 
Panchayats and the loose occasional gatherings or B birds 
of the Hill Kharias. The Oddi or inter-village organisa¬ 
tion of the Dhelki Kharias and the Parka Pancliayat 
or Eiltiimb Sabhd of the Dudh section exhibit a wider 
and closer and more permanent combination and a 
more intimate union of souls. In this matter, too, 
Dudh Khapia society has advanced a stage higher than 
Dhelki society. Unlike the Hill Kharias, both the 
Dhelki and the Dudh sections recognise a distinction of 
social rank among the different clans and, as we have 
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Been, the President or head-man o£ the tribal assembly 
(Qadi or Pdf ha or Kiitumb Sabha , as the case may be) 
and his Assistant must belong to specified clans. An 
inter-village tribal assembly of the Dhelki Khapias has, 
however, no standing executive body or Panchayat nor 
permanent office-bearers. But such an assembly among 
the Dudh Khafias has now generally a permanent 
Panchayat and a permanent headman called Kart aha 
whose post is now tending to become, and in some Pdrhds 
has actually become, hereditary. It is the strength 
and cohesion of these inter-village federations that ena¬ 
bled Dudh Kharia society to weather the gravest social 
and political storms in the past (and latterly agrarian 
troubles), and to maintain their tribal and social integ¬ 
rity more or less unimpaired to this day. They now 
form one of the most prolific and progressive aboriginal 
communities in Chota-Nagpur. On a few occasions 
of apprehended danger to their tribal interests, a number 
of Dudh Kharia Paf7ia-£ederations have been known 
in the past to have come together for joint deliberations 
and joint action. The habit of co-operation and the 
strong-knit discipline of village brotherhood and Parha 
brotherhood, serve to keep alive in the mind of each 
member of a Dudh Kharia Pafhd a feeling of tribal 
unity and solidarity that transcends and subordinates 
the family sentiment and the village-community or 
parochial sentiment. 

Over and above the involuntary social groupings of the 
Family, the Clan, and the Tribe, and groupings, more or 
less voluntary in origin, of the Village-community and 
PIrha-federation, the younger generation of Dudh Kha- 
fias have organised and are organising, for purposes 
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of education and social and economic amelioration, 
voluntary societies or sabhas with definite rules and 
regulations prescribing the duties and privileges atta¬ 
ching to membership. Among sabhas, exclusively of 
Christian converts, the Catholic sabhas appear to be the 
most active and well-organised. The principal non- 
denominational association of this kind composed of both 
Christians and non-Christians, is styled the “ Khar id 
Unnati Samaj" (“Kharis Improvement Society”). At 
its periodical meetings, some Kharias, even from the 
adjoining areas of the Central Provinces State of Jash- 
pur and the Orissa State of Gangpur, sometimes attend. 
A large number of Dadb. Kharias are also members of 
a still wider organisation of the same non-denominational 
kind which counts hundreds of Onions, Mu pdas and Kha¬ 
rias, Christian as well as non-Christian, among its mem- 
bers, and whose annual meetings are sometimes attended 
even by representatives of the Hos of the Singbhum 
District and some aborigines of the Palamau District. 
This society, which is the premier aboriginal Association 
in Ghota-Nagnur, is known as “The Chdta-Nagpur Im¬ 
provement Society” (Cliota-Nagpur Unnati Samaj). A 
small deputation consisting of a few educated aborigines 
of Chota-Nagpur from this society represented, in 1929, 
the case of the aborigines for political reforms before 
the Indian Statutory Commission, popularly known 
as the “Simon Commission”, and included a Kharia. 

We have referred to the influence of certain Hindu 
ideas on Kharia society. The Dudh Kharias have for 
loug been in closer contact with their Hindu neighbours 
than the other sections of the tribe. Leaving aside 
the question of such contact (perhaps much closer 
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in the ancient past before they had settled down in Chota 
Nagpur), intercourse with the Hindus has been maintain¬ 
ed since their migration to their present habitat. Close busi¬ 
ness relations have existed between Hindu landlords and 
money-lenders on the one hand and, on the other hand, the 
Dudh Kharias most of whom are their tenants and many 
their debtors. Trade relations between the Kharias and 
the Hindus exist to some extent. It is mostly to their Hindu 
neighbours that they sell the surplus produce of their 
fields, and it is from petty Hindu traders that they 
have to purchase various articles of ordinary use, such 
as salt and kerosine oil, looking-glasses and metal jewel- 
lery, cloth umbrellas and hurricane lanterns. Some of 
the Matis (Kharia, Deonj'ds) or spirit-doctors, whose 
services the Kharias have not infrequently to requisition, 
are also lower class Hindus. Again, for some years past, 
a fair number of Dudh Kharia young men have been 
and are being brought into prolonged and close personal 
contact with their Hindu compeers in schools and colleges 
and their hostels. In these circumstances, some ideas 
and cultural traits of their Hindu neighbours which 
fit into their own culture and are consistent with their 
own traditions and ideas and their own line of develop¬ 
ment, are being gradually adopted and assimilated as 
integral parts of Kharia culture. Thus, to take one 
instance, the taboo on cow-killing and beef-eating which 
is now strictly observed by the main body of the Dudh 
Kharias, would appear to have been borrowed from 
their Hindu neighbours. But as an agricultural com¬ 
munity which requires cows and bullocks for ploughing 
and threshing operations, the Dudh Kharias have always 
regarded the ox and the cow with affection and religious res- 
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pecti. And the reverence for cows and worship of cattle 
which they found among their Hindu neighbours naturally 
appealed to them, as it coincided with their own line of 
thought and feeling. 1,5 And thus the taboo against killing 
or otherwise causing the death of a cow, calf, or bull was 
adopted presumably from the Hindus. In fact, propitiation 
of the Spirits of the cattle-shed (Dimtdng sung) appears to 
have been an ancient institution with the Dudh and Dhel- 
ki Kharias (pp. 380-383 ante); and the Hill Kharias, too, 
have their corresponding ceremony of Qohdl Puja or 
“Cattle-shed sacrifices” (p. 345 ante). But the Dudh Kha¬ 
rias have added the worship of the cattle themselves 
( Bandai , corresponding to the Sohordi of some Hindu 
castes), evidently in imitation of the Hindus. This is in¬ 
dicated not only by the Hindu name of the festival but by 
the fact that the Kharia worshipper of the cow imitates 
the Hindu priest in wearing round his neck, at the time 
of the Bandai Puja , a “sacred cord”, though not made of 
thread like the present-day Brahmans janeu or paitd ” 6 
but of grass. The fcanctity attached to the bovine species 
and leading to the worship of cattle has long become 
such an integral part of Kharia culture that the Dudh 
Kharias now claim it as one of their original indigenous 
ideas and practices. Thus, they assert that Ponomdsor or 

115. The Dildh .Khapias also observe a taboo against blowing the 
bellows of a blaeksmi th. Even standing over them by a married person or 
a girl of marriageable age is regarded as a “sin”. But this taboo is 
probably due to th8 fact that a ‘Lobar* or blacksmith is regarded as an 
'untouchable* caste, and not directly to the fact tthe Lohar*s bellows 
are made of cattle-hide, A superstitious fear of iron,—the latest known 
of the principal metals,—iB probably responsible for this taboo as also 
for the ‘taboo* against the untouchability of the originally iron-smelting 
community of Lohrfts or black-smiths. 

116. There is literary evidence to indicate that the Brahman's ‘sacred 
thread* was formerly made of other material (probably animal-skin). 
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Salchi Qosdinya (God) Himself taught the first human 
pair how to construct the plough, weave ropes and carry¬ 
ing-nets, and make carrying-poles, and ordered them to 
keep oxen and cows to work for them. He is said to have 
further instructed them to reverence cows and bulls 
and to abstain from sacrificing or killing or injuring or 
eating them, and directed the human pair to sacrifice pigs, 
goats and fowls to the gods and spirits, and employ cows 
and bulls for ploughing and threshing. 

Another legend 117 recounted to us runs as follows:- 
Khora Bagha was the first man to domesticate cattle. 

He constructed, on an area of 24 miles square, an 
enclosure for cattle, and into this he lured wild cows, 
oxen and buffaloes by the enchanting music of his flute, 
and tamed them. He gave them boiled rice and uriii 
pulse with salt to eat, washed their feet with rice-beer 
and anointed their forehead, horns, and limbs with 
vermilion (sundrom ), and sprinkled rice-water on them. 

Thus were tire cattle domesticated and sacralised. Thence¬ 
forward religious homage has been paid to cows and 
oxen, and taboos have been ordained against eating, 
killing or injuring them, and against admission into the 
Kharia’s cattle-shed of strangers, or men of other clans, 
and women not belonging to the family aud even married 
daughters of the family. Obviously such myths were 

117. Birsa Khafia (Pahan) of village Hathbdii gave this account. 

Note the similarity of this legend with that given at pp. 425-417 ante. It 
may be noted that the spirits of Khdpa Mahra and Bagha Mahra are in¬ 
voked at the Bandiii festival (see p. 377 ante). Mahra means ‘herdsman', 
and it is generally believed that theso were the Ahtr cowherds of the 
Khapias when thy lived in the valley of the Ganges. Butin this legend 
the names ‘Khora'and ‘Bagha' are combined into one and represented 
as a single individual Khapia of the days of tradition. 
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invented to explain the rites and customs that had in 
course of time grown up in respect of cattle. 

The Dudh Kharia’s ideas of ceremonial purity, 
though originating, more or less, in primitive ideas of 
‘mana’ or ‘taboo-holiness’ and in the fear of aliens and alien- 
spirits, would appear to have been, to some extent, streng¬ 
thened and augmented through the influence of certain 
Hindu ideas and practices coincident in external features 
with their own. We have referred to the influence of 
popular Hindu religion on the Khajia’s religious system. 
Under the influence of Hindu ideas, the cruder features 
of the Kharia’s primitive faith would appear to have 
been to some extent modified, and his old idea of spirits as 
wholly maleficent has been partially replaced by the new 
conception of spirits both beneficent as well as maleficent. 
The Hindu ideal of the spirit of bhakti or love and 
devotion to the Deity has attracted a handful of Dudh 
Kharias to the Bhagai movement (which represents a rude 
form of the Bhakti ideal). A few have also adopted the 
Kabir Panthi form of the Bhagat movement. 11 ° Again, 
partly through dissatisfaction with their tribal spirits 
who proved powerless to protect or safeguard their landed 
interests, and partly through hopes of improving their 
economic condition, and in a few Cases through persecution 
of their tribe-fellows who might have suspected them 
to be witches or sorcerers, and in still fewer cases perhaps 
from a genuine desire to live a higher life, a very large 
number of Dudh Kharias accepted Christianity. 

With regard to mass conversions to Christianity 
among the Kharias and other aborigines of Chota-Nagpur 

118. For the Bhagat movement and other new religious movements 
among the aborigines of Ch^a-N5.gpur # reference may be made to Chap¬ 
ter VI of S. C. Roy's OrCLon Religion and Customs (Ranchi, 1928). 
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sve may quote the following observations made by us 
elsewhere:— ,19 “There is something in the atmosphere of 
India which makes its people—of every caste and tribe— 
turn to religion in times of distress. And the acute 
agrarian discontent of the aborigines of Chota-Nagpur at 
the spoliation of their ancient rights [in land] took the 
form of religious reforms. The faith in the old gods was 
shaken. In the case of the stubborn and proud tribe of the 
Mupdas, the reform took the form of a militant monothe¬ 
istic creed propagated by a young Munda named Birsa... 
The discontent and disappointment of the naturally 
joyous and peace-loving tribe of Oraons took the form of 
a religious movement known as the Tana-Bhagat move¬ 
ment... The Jvharias, who are neither as sullen and 
haughty by nature as the Mundas nor so joyous and 
sociable as the Oraons, but are a sober and cheerful, and, 
on the whole, quite a nice and agreeable people, took a 
matter-of-fact view of things. They sought to adapt 
themselves as best as they might to the changed condi¬ 
tions under which they had to live. A section of them 
crossed over to the neighbouring Feudatory States of 
Gangpur and Jashpur where large tracts of unoccupied 
land was available for cultivation. And when the Chris¬ 
tian missionaries appeared in the country, a large number 
of Kharias still left behind in the Ranchi District and, 
later, tnauy of those who had migrated to the States, 
along with a large number of Mundas and Oraons, turned 
to the Christian faith, as others still continue to do. This 
they did, in most cases, in the hope of securing relief 

119. S. C. Roy, “The Effects on the Aborigines of Chota-Nagpur of 
their Contact with Western Civilisation”, in the Journal of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society, 1931, pp. 376-371, 






44. Catholic Christian Kharia Boys at School. 


43. Catholic Christian Kharia Boys at College. 


( To face p. 524 ) 







45. Dudh KhariS Catholic Priest 
(Rev. Father Marcus Tetetoehin.) 

( To face p. 525 ) 



46. Dudh Khiiria Lutheran 
Priest (Rev. Samuel Bage.) 
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from their agrarian troubles and the oppressions and 
exactions of their landlords and usurious money-lenders, 
and, in a few cases, of securing protection from the 
attentions of evil spirits or from persecut i >n of their 
tribe-fellows on account of suspicion of witch-craft.” 

We have referred in the opening chapter 120 to the 
influence of Christianity on the converts as well as on the 
unconverted among the Kharias. Whatever might have 
been the original incentive to conversion, there can be no 
cpi.estion that the activities of the Christian missions in 
furthering the economic, sanitary and, particularly edu¬ 
cational, progress of the Kharias have considerably helped 
their cultural advancement and have indirectly benefitted 
the unconverted Kharias as well. 


Thanks to the increasing spread of education among 
the Kharias (mostly the Diidh Kharias), we have now 
evidence to show that the reason why they so long lagged 
behind their more civilised neighbours in culture, is not any 
inherent inferiority in mental capacity but only the lack 
of adequate facilities and opportunities, and an uncongenial 
social, environment. Though, as in every other community, 
there is variety in mentality and differences in capabilities 
as between individual members of the Kharia tribe, their 
intelligence and mental powers cannot be said to be distinct¬ 
ly inferior to those of more civilised communities. Their 
intelligence had so long but a narrow scope for its activ¬ 
ities, and so their achievement has so far been insignificant 
and meagre. But inquiries in the schools and colleges 
where young Dfidh Kharias are prosecuting their studies 
show, and our close personal acquaintance with many of 


120. pp. 10-12 ante 
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.them confirms the report, that in aptitude for the acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge and in due respect for the precepts of 
morality, the average DCidh Khayia is not inferior to the 
average Hindu or Muhammadan young man ; and a few 
of them although yet very few—fire distinctly brighter 
and keener. The educational facilities that are now being 
provided mostly by the Government and the Christian 
Missions, (and very much more facilities are still needed-,) 
are removing a main handicap to the future progress of the 
tribe. The growth of a broader outlook on life and of a 
common sentiment of unity is in evidence. Some Christian 
and Non-Christian Kharia young men are sinking their 
differences in the common cause of social advance and are 
seeking to weld their tribe-fellows into a closer solidarity. 

The present improvement and increasing upward 
trend in the cultural evolution of the Dudh Kharia 
would appear to be the result of contact with higher 
culture—Hindu and Christian,—and the gradual improve¬ 
ment in his social environment, and widened opportunities. 
The Dhelki Rharias, too, and even some sections of the Hill 
Khapias, are not altogether stagnant. They, too, appear 
to have been gradually modifying their customs and 
ways of life for the better; but the rate of growth is 
extremely slow. Although the small stray bands of 
Hill Khapias living uncared-for in the Manbhflm and 
Singhbhum hills may, in time, get extinct or merge in 
one or more neighbouring tribe or tribes, the more 
compact Hill Kharia population in the Mayurbhauj State 
who fully retain their tribal consciousness and maintain 
to some extent their tribal solidarity are making faint 
attempts to survive and to advance in culture, however 
slow and tardy the earlier steps in their progress may be. 



47. Dudh Kharia in training for the 
ministry. (Mr. Pius Kerkettii.) 

( To face p. 526 ) 



48. Dudh Kharia Teacher (Babu 
Patras Diingdung.) 
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Estimate of the Kharia’s CharaoterWhen we com¬ 
pare their character with that of the other two principal 
tribes—the Miindas and the Oraons—of Chota-Nagpur 
proper, the Kharias certainly do not suffer in any way 
by the comparison. The Kharia is not as reserved as his 
Munda kinsman, bat is about as candid and open as 
his Oraon neighbour. In fact, the Kharia tribe would 
appear to represent the golden mean. Though cheerful 
in disposition and genial in temperament and, on occa¬ 
sions, gay and jolly, the Kharia is in general less light¬ 
hearted and easy-going but more restrained, sober and 
serious than the average Oraon. Yet he is not sombre and 
unsocial, nor proud and uncommunicative before strangers 
as the average Munda appears to be . Though ordinarily 
peace-loving, gentle and docile, and respectful and obe¬ 
dient to authority and fairly steady and amenable to 
discipline, the Kharia has a fairly strong will. In 
matters on which he has set his heart or in which he 
believes justice and right to be on his side, he is gene¬ 
rally firm and unyielding. But he is not as unreasona¬ 
bly obstinate and inexorable as the Munda often is, 
nor as pliant and easy-going as most Oraons appear to be. 
Like most primitive tribes, the Kharia is very honest, 
simple and guileless, but generally improvident. Though 
rather indoleut by nature like the M iinda, he is most 
assiduous and hard-working in his agricultural opera¬ 
tions. The Kharias in general exhibit a certain delica¬ 
cy of feeling and are capable of gratitude and affec¬ 
tionate devotion and loyalty even to aliens whom they 
may see reasons to regard as real friends. 

Though the Kharia resembles the Oraon in being 
more matter-of-fact and practical than the Munda, he is 
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not inEerior to the Miiada in imagination, and possesses 
a modicum of idealism. In fact, Kharia songs in their 
primitive simplicity and charm, and in their depth of 
feeling come up to the level of the Munda’s songs and 
would appear to compare favourably with the Oraon’s 
songs. In the observance of the rules of the tribal code 
of morality, the average Kharia would appear to be more 
strict than the average Mundii or Oraon. Except when 
living in asssociation with other tribes and castes, the Diidh 
Kharias appear also to be more cleanly in their habits than 
most other tribes of Chota-Nagpur. Like most primitive 
tribes, the Kharias are remarkably capable of combina¬ 
tion and union. Though self-respecting to a degree, 
the Kharia cannot be accused of inordinate tribal self¬ 
esteem with which non-Mundas charge the average 
Munda. Though the Kharia possesses a genuine love 
for his mother-land and a strong attachment for his 
own people, he can, without compromising his self-res¬ 
pect, adapt himself better to changed social, political 
and agrarian conditions than his stubborn and obstinate 
Mundii neighbours. In social and domestic virtues, the 
Kharias do not yeild the palm to any neighbouring 
tribe. Taken all in all, the Kharia would appear 
to be oue of the most loveable among the aboriginal tribes 
of India. Similar testimony to the Kharia’s character 
comes from the authors of the Encyclopedia Mundarica 
121 (Rev.J. Hoft'mann-a German, and Rev. A.Yan Emelen— 
a Belgian) who write of the Kharias,—“The fickleness of 
the Oriions and self-conceit of the Mundas, form no part of 
their character, and all the Missionaries who have come in¬ 
to familiar contact with them, acknowledge that their feel- 


121 . Vol. VIII, p.2333. 
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inga are more refined and nearer to our own standard”. 

It is interesting to note that some Europeans who have 
intimately known the people compare the frank and open, 
light-hearted and gay, active and comparatively quick and 
easily impressionable, generous and somewhat vain 
Oraonsto ‘‘Frenchmen”; the more serious and reflective, 
slow and steady, somewhat proud and obstinate Mundas 
to “Germans”; and the gentle and pleasant Kharias, who 
combine in them some of the finer qualities of both 
and are liked by all for their qualities of the heart, to 
the “Belgians”. Although this comparison of great 
things with small,—of the powerful civilised nations of 
the West with the poor aboriginal tribes of Chota- 
Nagpur just emerging from their age-long ignorance and 
supine torpidity,—may sound ludicrous, yet friends and 
well-wishers of the Khafias may be inclined to take 
this comparison as prophetic of better times and a 
higher destiny for the tribe. Those who, like us, know 
the Chota-Nagpur tribes, appreciate their good qualities 
and rate their deficiencies at their proper value, and 
sympathise with their endeavours and aspirations for 
rising in the scale of civilisation, would fain believe that 
in these long-neglected younger brethren of Man in India, 
too, there are the makings of a worthy people. What 
they need most are suitabale guidance and opportunities 
for development. 

If, as we students of Man believe with the poet 
that- 

“Through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the process 

of the suns,” 
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we may reasonably expect that, in the long last, the 
progressive sections of the Khapias may secure their 
place, however humble, in the future “Parliament of 
man, the Federation of the world.” 



APPENDIX I. 


Physical Measurements and Statistical Calculations. 

/ List of Abbreviations Used] 

I. Pace:™ ITT. Lip™ 


Pent - Pentagonal; 

Sq. - Square; 

Ov. - Oval. 

II. Brow ridges: — 


+- Tendency to be everted; 

+ H- Everted; 

- Not Everted. 

IV. Forehead:— 


+ --Slightly Prominent;+ - Slightly Retreting; 

4*4- Prominent; ++- Retreating; 

- Not Prominennt; - Straight; 

Bui - Bulbous. 

N. B. In Tables A, B and C Stature is given in {'ms, and in others 
in m. m.J In Tables I IV and III all measerment are in rn. m. 

A. Hill Kharias. 


Mean with 
Probable 
Error. 


I ; 

Standard Devia¬ 
tion with Pro- J 
; bable Error. 

i 


Variation with 
Probable Error 


Stature 
Head Length 
Head Breadth 
Head Height 
Least frontalbr. 
Bizygonial Br. 
Bi-gonial Br. 
Super Fac. Lg. 
MorphoFac.lg. 
Nasal Length. 
Nasal Breadth 
Cep. Index 
Altitudinal In. 
Nasal Index. 
Facial „ 


1 56 . 1.0 ± 

.42 

1 82 . 87 

.46 

1 36 . 14 

.35 

1 15 . 73 

.43 

1 00 . 23 

.29 

1 29 . 61 

.37 

90.99 

.36 

65.84 

.28 

1 06.78 

.66 

44 . 53 

.25 

39 . 14 

.19 

74 . 69 

.17 

64 . 34 

.25 

88 . 64 

.56 

82 . 78 

.42 


5 . 15 ± 

.29 

5 . 73 

.33 

4 . 31 

.25 

5 . 37 

.31 

3 . .'7 

.20 

4 . 60 

.26 

4 . 43 

.25 

3 . 50 

.20 

8 . 20 

.47 

3 . 12 

.18 

2 . 30 

.13 

2 . 14 

.12 

3 . 07 

.17 

6 . 91 

.39 

5 . 20 

.30 


2 . 309 

± .172 

2 . 193 

.178 

2 . 161 

.176 

3 . 248 

.265 

2 . 493 

.203 

2 . 484 

.202 

3 . 415 

.279 

3 721 

.304 

5 . 376 

.441 

4 . 905 

.402 

3 . 858 

.315 

2 . 006 

.164 

3 . 340 

.573 

5 . 118 

.419 

4 . 397 

.359 
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8. Dhelkl Kbarias 

Stature in cms others in m, ms. 



Mean with 

Probable 

Error 

Standar Devia¬ 

tion with Pro¬ 
bable Error. 

Variation with 

Probable 

Error 

Stature 

160. 79 ± .36 

5. 60 ± .27 

3. 48 ± .17 

Head Length 

187. 16 

.36 

5. 65 

.27 

3. 02 

.14 

Head Breadth 

13(5. 90 

.29 

4. 53 

.22 

3. 31 

.16 

Head Height. 

116. 79 

.41 

6. 33 

.30 

5. 42 

.12 

Least Front Br. 

101. 56 

.21 

3. 20 

.15 

3. 15 

.15 

Bi-zygomatic 

129. 18 

.32 

4. 96 

.24 

3. 84 

.18 

Bigonial Br. 

92. 82 

•31 

4. 77 

.23 

5. 14 

.25 

Sup. Facial Lg. 

64. 55 

.29 

4. 56 

.22 

7. 06 

.34 

Morph Face Lg. 

107. 50 

.39 

6. 05 

.29 

5. 63 

.27 

Nasal Length 

45. 36 

.20 

3. 05 

.14 

6. 75 

.32 

Nasal Breadth 

40. 25 

.18 

2. 81 

.13 

6. 98 

.33 

Cephatic Index 

73. 16 

.14 

2. 23 

.11 

3. 05 

.14 

Altitudinal „ 

62. 33 

.23 

3. 64 

.18 

5. 84 

.28 

IT a sal ^ 

89. 22 

.43 

6. 65 

.32 

7. 45 

.36 

Facial „ 

83. 40 

.31 

4. 85 

.23 

5. 82 

.28 













C. Budb Kharia. 


Stature in cms and others in m. ms. 


1 Mean with 
jProbable Erroi 

Standard Divia 

tion with Pro- 
' bable Error 

Variation with 
Probable Error 

Stature 

1 60. 69 

± .32 

5. 16 ± .25 

3. 32 + .17 

Head Length 

1 86. 12 

.35 

5. 24 

.25 

2. 82 

.14 

Head Breadth 

1 36. 94 

.26 

3. 81 

18 

2. 78 

.13 

Head Height. 

1 17. 00 

.42 

6. 18 

.29 

5. 28 

.25 

Least Fronfc.Br. 

1 01. 60 

.20 

2. 99 

.14 

2. 94 

.24 

Bizygomatic 

1 30. 65 

.25 

3. 75 

.18 

2. 87 

.14 

Bigonial Br. 

96. 00 

.32 

4. 74 

.23 

4. 94 

.24 

Super Fac. Lg, 

62. 42 

.25 

3. 78 

.18 

6. 05 

.29 

MorphoFac. Lg 

90. 00 

.56 

8. 31 

.40 

7. 55 

.36 

Nasal length 

46. 12 

.23 

3. 40 

.16 

7. 37 

.35 

Nasal Breadth 

39. 86 

.21 

3. 05 

.15 

7. 65 

.37 

Cephalic Index 

73. 67 

.55 

8. 09 

.39 

10. 98 

.53 

Alt. „ 

62. 86 

.21 

3. 27 

.16 

5. 20 

.25 

Nasal M 

86. 81 

.40 

5. 95 

.28 

6. 85 

.33 

Facial „ 

84. 61 

.28 

4. 12 

.20 

4. 87 

.23 
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Table I Hill Khirlas 


No. 

Village. 

.Name. 

Stature. 

Head Hi. 

Head Lt. 

Head Br, 

Alt. Index. 

Ceph. Index. 

1 . 

Pathark^m 

Suclarsan 

1525 

114 

185 

138 

61’6 

74-6 

2. 

»» 

Sankra 

1553 

121 

191 

142 

634 

74-4 

3. 

Kusumbandi 

Paneha 

1562 

116 

186 

136 

62-4 

731. 

4. 

»» 

Basil 

1673 ! 

111 

1.83 

1.36 

607 

74'3 

5. 

» » 

.Sana tan | 

1606 

I24j 

190 

144 

653 

75'8 

6. 


Gun a 

1647 

117 

191 

1.38 

613 

72.3 

7. 

»» 

Budhia 

1537 

111 

177 

132 

697 

74-6 

8. 


Benudhar 

1596 

110 

172 

131 

63'9 

76t 

9. 

ii 

Nisa 

1630 

114 

187 

138 

61*0 

738 

10. 

ii 

Arjun 

1608 

116 

186 

145 

62‘4 

78'0 

11. 

ii 

Adhijar 

1545 

114 

185 

135 

61‘6 

73‘0 

12. 

ii 

Agar 

1586 

121 

188 

136 

64’4 

723 

13. 

Rangamati 

Kam 

1506 

113 

185 

141 

61'1 

767 

14. 

Kusumbandi 

Kash Nayak 

1532 

122 

184 

138 

66'3 

75'0 

15. 

Rangamati 

Barka Jauran- 
dha 

1575 

123 

186 

139 

66.1 

747 

16. 


Chaifcan 

1577 

114 

181 

136 

63’0 

i 75 1 

17. 

ii 

Radhu 

1532 

115 

184 

134 

62’5 

, 72 8 

18. 

Chandpir 

Sobra 

1495 

105 

182 

132 

57'8 

; 72'5 

19. 

Bangriposi 

Mohan 

1612 

113 

192 

141 

58-9 

i 73‘4 

20. 

Rajalbera 

Dasarathi 

1545 

118 

180 

141 

65'fi 

1 78'3 
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VI 


,Jl 


No. 

■ 1 

Village 

Name 

Stature 

Head Ht 

Head Lfc 

Head Br 

M 

*33 

S 

•4A 

< 

Ceph Index j 

21 . 


Sukrafc 

1594 

121 

188 

139 

64'4 

73'9 

22 . 

1 

»* 

Dasora 

1638 

125 

182 

137 

687 

75-3 

23. 

»» 

Kanu 

1491 

111 

179 

128 

62'0 

71-5 

24. 

»» 

Dasa 

1557 

117 

176 

127 

66'5 

72'2 

25. 

Rajalbera 

Nudu Nayak 

1554 

11 

190 

144 

62-1 

75’8 

26 

»» 

Hurad 

1507 

126 

173 

130 

72‘8 

757 

27. 


Chandra 

1534 

123 

180 

129 

68-3 

717 

28. 

»» 

Pad an 

1647 

120 

182 

139 

659 

76'4 

29, 

»» 

Sugadhan 

1487 

129 

175 

134 

731 

76-6 

30. 

Purnapani 

Dara Das 

1502 

114 

185 

135 

61'6 

1 

73*0 

31. 

>♦ 

Sadu 

1575 

118 

185 

136 

63-8 

73‘5 

32 


Satru 

1651 

121 

180 

136 

67'2 

75-6 

33 

»t 

Kisan 

1495 

114 

172 

130 

66’2 

75'6 

34. 

»» 

Janu 

1555 

112 

179 

131 

611 

737 

35 

Sarsopal 

Sadhi 

1489 

114 

182 

127 

62'6 

698 

36. 

»» 

Parsa 

1540 

115 

177 

132 

649 

74'6 

37. 

n 

Niru 

1530 

114 181 

137 

630 

757 

38. 

»♦ 

Nanda 

1588 

116 

188 

135 

617 

718 

39. 

»♦ 

Desa 

1576 

113 

180 

136 

62’8 

75‘6 

40. 

»> 

Raja 

1 1485 

113 

180 

129 

62‘8 

717 

41. 

«» 

Sankra 

1565 

118 

194 

146 

608 

75'3 
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Table 1 


▼in 



I 

No. 

Village 

Narne 

Stature 

Head Ht. 

Head Lt. 

I Head Br. 

Alt. Index 

I 

H 

© 

■■V 

1-4 

ja 

p1 
© 

Q 

42. 

Kuataghai 

Chandan 

1543 

117 

175 

140 

66-8 

80*0 

43. 

11 

Rupa 

1565 

119 

188 

136, 

633 

72*3 

44. 

11 

Panti 

1575 

116 

187 

131 

620 1 

707 

45. 

Gurguria 

Keaar 

1550 

114 

179 

135 

62'5 

75'4 

46. 

Kafcahoi 

Sira Sankoil 

1495 

105 

179 

135 

58’6 

75'4 

47. 

Gurguri 

Mathu 

1675 

121 

190 

138 

637 

72 6 

48. 

n 

Gopa 

1627 

116 

185 

139 

627 

75.! 

49. 

„ 

Lakana 

1507 

124 

188 

137 

66*0 

729 

60. 

ii 

Gura 

1606 

105 

179 

137 

58.6 

765 

51. 

ii 

Sura 

1531 

119 

1 

185 

135 

64'3 

730 

52. 

n 

Band 

1534 

113 

170 

132 

66.4 

777 

53. 

Khejuri 

Maga 

1590 

121 

186 

138 

651 

747 

54. 

11 

Had 

1649 

118 

189 

135 

624 

71*4 

55. 

11 

Tura 

; 1512 

108 

176 

i 137 

61 3 

77*8 

56. 

li 

Sankra 

1567 

no 

194 

: 139 

t 567 

717 

57. 

11 

Baisakhu 

1491 

113 

; 179 

i 12S 

i 62 0 

72*1 

58. 

11 

Sanda 

1544 

127 

186 

! 144 

: 68’3 

774 

59. 

i» 

Dura 

1572 

114 

18C 

) 139 

> 63*3 

; 77'Sj 

60. 

li 

Raja 

1537 

101 

! 181 

Lj 136 

5 56'4 

: 7 6*2 

61. 

„ 

Tura 

1533 

116 

19( 

) 131 

5 61*1 

70*0 

62. 

i> 

Chandra 

1510 

111 

) 17f 

)| 131 

> 68'C 

l 754 






































































































X 



No. 

Village. 

% 

Name. 

Stature. 

Head Ht. 

-*-3 

r *C 

d 

i) 

a 1 

Hoad Br. 

X 

% 

a 

< 

M 
© i 

n C : 
P : 

'r— -I 

C ' ■ 

63. 


Chanda 

1541 

116 

133 

136 

63'4 

74 . 

64. 

** 

Biru 

1487 

113 

181 

140 

62'4 

77 1 

65. 


Bania 

1646 

118 

184 

134 

641 

72 

66 . 

Gurguria 

Gokul 

1594 

117 

185 

138 

63-2 

74 

67. 

Thuruguri 

Paneha 

1625 

106 

195 

141 

541 

72' 

68 . 

>» 

Kanoo 

1645 

110 

182 

1431 60'4 

78' 

69. 

»» 

Diboo 

1590 

109 

172 

133 62'8 

77 j 

76 

1 " 

Budhi 

1630 

113 

185 

134 61*0 

I 

77' 

i 


Table II Dhelki Kharlas * 


l. 

Bargaon 

Gun a 

1581 

122 

204 

145 

59'8 

71 

2 . 


Jutuya 

1636 

111 

192 

136 

57'8j 

7C 

3. 

Mauna Bahai 

Muru 

1585 

121 

181 

129 

66'9 

71 

4. 

»» 

Set 

1600 

129 

178 

135 

72'4 

75 

5. 

« 

Kondha 

1625 

115 

182 

137 

632 

75 

6 . 

Subdega 

Bouko 

1635 

122 

192 

137 

63'5 

71 

7. 

n 

Kurso 

1581 

121 

185 

137 

65'4 

74 

8 . 

Talaera 

Chamra 

1556 

122 

195 

135 

62'6 

69 

9. 

»» 

Kandha 

1661 

119 

179 

134i 60’9 

74' 

10 . 

»» 

Githu 

1638 

107 

186 

135 

j 57'5 

74 


* Nos. 1 to 42 are from Gangpur State. 
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No. 

Village 

Name 

Stature 

Head Ht. 

Head Lt. 

Head Br. 

W 

a? 

rq 

0 

4~> 

< 

M 

>s> 

-a 

tz 

J H-l 

X3 

a 

a 

C 

11. 

Somina 

Kalu 

1561 

128 

182 

132 

703 

72 ' 

12. 

t* 

Banu 

1455 

124 

185 

135 

67-0 

; : :y 

13. 

>» 

Karfcik 

1598 

127 

187 

132 

67‘9 

70 

14. 

i* 

Fakan 

1636 

129 

201 

138 

64*2 

68 

15. 

Kopaign 

Munka 

1547 

122 

185 

139 

66.0 

75 

16. 

»♦ 

Dhukhu 

1595 

105 

182 

138 

577 

75 

17. 

»» 

Pato 

1634 

114 

196' 

340 

58‘2 

71 

I 

18. 


Pandu 

1 1642 

121 

188 

141 

64’4 

75'i 

19. 

Sakra 

Satru 

1659 

123 

192 

133 

641 

691 

20. 

Kurumkei 

Samsed 

1576 

121 

187 

134 

647 7 i 

21. 

Bergibahal 

Eabi 

1726 

118 

195 

135 

60’5 61 

22. 

Mosabera 

Muni 

1609 

115 

178 

133 

64'6 

V-' 

23. 

♦i 

Manbandhu 

1555 

113 

185 

135 

61-2 

7 

24. 

it 

Dalpit 

1651 

116 

177 

129 

655 

1 

25. 

Bondpali 

Dhuklu 

1519 

125 

i 185 

135 

676 

• 

26. 

ii 

Puma 

1518 

113 

i 195 

144 

58'0 

7 0 

27. 

ii 

Tengla 

1530 

123 

l 188 

141 

65'4 

7) 

28. 

i* 

Kuto 

154) 

125 

i 193 

135 

64'8 

6 

29. 

ii 

Daula 

1582 

11C 

i 187 

140 

588 

| 

7- 

30. 

ii 

Tiiku 

1725 

117 

185 

, 131 

63'2 

!?-, 

31. 

ii 

Bosai 

1591 

111 

182 

135 

61*0(7* 
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Alt Index 
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rC 
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32. 


Milku 

1630 

115 

191 

. 14t 

> 60'i 

! 73'3 

33. 

Pamsala 

Patan 

1666 

ion 

■ 184 

1 126 

! 54’4 

l 08-5 

34. 

Bandhartola 

Kandre 

1535 

121 

191 

133 

i 63 4 

, 69 6 

35. 

Uperkelor 

Sukar 

1628 

106 

180 

i 138 

58'9 

767 

36. 

Ranibera 

Tunia 

1694 

117 

193 

131 

60’6 

679 

37. 

ft 

Thakor 

1682 

108 

184 

133 

587 

72‘3 

38. 

Kumarbera 

Kora 

1653 

109 

182 

135 

599 

747 

39. 

Ranai 

Dukhu 

1502 

119 

178 

135 

67-9 

75’8 

40. 

Kumarbera 

Pern a 

1554 

122 

187 

141 

65'2 

75-4 

41. 

Buluabahar 

Haris 

1579 

111 

176 

133 

631 

756 

42. 

>» 

Chandra 

1662 

125 

186 

142 

67’2 

76‘3 

43. 

Tapkara 

Ruinsa 

1522 

115 

187 

141 

61-5 

75'4 

44. 

tt 
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1603 

111 

176 

128 

631 

727 

45. 

M 

Lagra 

1634 

120 

191 

141 

62'8 

73 8 

46. 

Singibahar 

Dhodho 

1687 

126 

197 

144 

64-0 

731 

47. 

» 
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1618 

103 

| 

19’ 

134 

537 

69’8 

48. 

tt 

Thima 

1651 

114 

183 

137 

623 

74 9 

49. 

tt 

Bhandra 

1671 

115* 

190 

138 

60'5 

72‘6 

50. 

tt 

Kata 

1638 

113 

189 

139 

59'8 

735 

51. 

tt 

Marwar 

1577 

120 

190 

135 

612 

71*1 

52. 

tt 

Ratan 

1510 

108 

188 

138 

57’5 

734 


No. 43 to ]00 from Jaskpur State 
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1556 
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136 
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73 M 
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195 

141 
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72-3 
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1622 
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»* 
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1658 
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64. 
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68. 
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Uperkela 
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Alt. Index 
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74. 
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99 
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99 
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135 
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*9 
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119 
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145 
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78% 

90. 

99 

Sukru 

1632 
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141 

59'7 

75*8 

91. 

99 

Tohila 

1591 

112 

181 

137 

61*9 

75*7 

92. 

Konpara 

Barko 

1663 

111 

183 

142 

607 

77 6 

93. 

99 

Guka 

1512 

114 

195 

136 

58’5 

693 

94. 

Ranai 

Shasi 

1661 

123 
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140 

67-2 

69*6 
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No. 

Village 
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Stature 
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Head Ht. 

Head Lt. 

Head Br. 

Alt. Index 

H 

CD 

•n 

« 

b~t 

M 

Ok 

<S> 
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95. 

»» 

Budhi 
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118 
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138 

OO 

CQ 

| 78'4 

96. 

»> 
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1628 

119 
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65'4 

i 72"5 
| 

97. 
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62‘5 

. 

| 73'9 
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*» 
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137 

57-8 
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ii 
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1595 

115 

188 

139 

61-2 

73*9 
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Soma 

1571 

113 
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136 

621 

7A7 


* Table III. 


* 

1. 
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Somra 

1568 

121 

.180 

136 

67-2 

75-s| 

2 . 

„ 
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1492 

117 
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137 

650 

761 

3. 

M 
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1630 

121 
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142 

63-3 

747 

4. 

M 
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125 

185 
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67‘6 

767 

5. 

)t 
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140 

67‘4 

71*4 
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t» 

Sukra 

1665 

118 

189 

139 

62-4 

735 

7. 
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1657 

107 

185 

135 

57’8 

72*9 
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Somra 

1635 

109 

186 
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75'8 

9. 

»» 
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1627 

117 
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142 

64-3 

78*0 

10 . 
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185 
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73*5 
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1657 

115 

187 

143 

6D5 

76*5 
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Thawadi 
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1634 

115 

186 
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61'8 

737 


* No 1 to 60 arc from Ranchi District. 
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Stature 
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•» 
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49 

41 

837 

60 

113 

90*4 

542 

Ov 

— 

+ 

+ 

101 

126 

90 

39 

38 

94*7 

55 

106 

841 

536 

Ov j 

+ 

+ 

— 

98 

131 

95 

48 

37 

77*1 

67 

109 

83*2 

524 

Sq 

— 

+ 

— 

102 

128 

101 

43 

42 

777. 

61 

110 

85*9 

525 

Sq 

— 

+ 

+ ^ 

101 

129 

92 

48 

38 

79*2 

65 

111 

86*1 

532 

Ov 

— 

— 

+ 

104 

138 

102 

51 

42 

82*1 

68 

127 

92*0 

568 

Sq 

+ 

— 

— 

105 

139 

107 

49 

| 

42 

85*7 

60 

113 

81'3j 

552 

11 

+ 

— 

+ 

103 

132 

103 

43 

38 

88*4 

61 

116 

87*9 

535 

Ov 

— 

— 

+ 

104 

133 

99 

52 

48 

92*3 

66 

114 

85'7 

538 

Ov 

+ 

— 

— 
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Table 


No. 

Village. 

Name. 

• 

M 

P 

4» 

a 

55 

Head Ht. 

Head Lt. 

Head Br. 

W 

*» 

KHf 

3 

H 1 

. 

* ■ 

1 Pi 

1 

o 

34. 

M 

Budhua 

1594 

117 

193 

135 

60*6 

69*9 

35. 

tt 

Kondia 

1582 

112 

184 

133 

60S 

72'3 

36. 

Meramdega 

Mangal 

1641 

125 

198 

139 

6S-; 

70*2 

37. 


Sukram 

1634 

116 

190 

139 

61*1 

73*2 

38. 

H 

Budhu 

1627 

117 

176 

138 

664 

78*4 

39. 

»f 

Madhu 

1578 

109 

190 

137 

57'4 

721 

40 

i» 

Sagai 

1588 

128 

191 

137 

67 0 

71*7 

41 

tt 

Rutlu 

1630 

115 

186 

136 

61-3 

73*8 

42 

it 

i 

Soai 

1755 

109 

184 

133 

592 

72*3 

43 

„ 

Somaa 

1571 

112 

184 

141 

609 

76.C 

44; 

tt 

Sukru 

1495 

117 

188 

139 

62*2 

73*1 

45 

>t 

Thipai 

1581 

137 

202 

143 

67* 

761 

46 

»i 

Eatowa 

1614 

123 

190 

332 

64*7j 

69*; 

47 

it 

Soma 

1575 

121 

186 

135 

65* | 

72*' 

48 

♦i 

Chanda 

1586 

116 

187 

138 

62' 1 

73*7. 

49 

ii 

Gundhi 

1618 

111 

183 

136 

60*' 

i 

741: 

50 

Birkara 

Budhu 

1505 

105 

184 

136 

57*1 

73*1 

51 

>t 

Kama] 

1648 

114 

181 

132 

63*0 

731 

52 

it 

Birsa 

1627 

113 

177 

136 

63*8 

76’! 

53 

ti 

Sukhua 

1596 

115 

182 

133 

63*gj 73*: 

54 

tt 

Dabu 

1551 

131 

191 

137 

68*6 71- 
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Least Frontal 

Bi-zygometric 

Bi- Gonial 

Nasal Lt. 

Nasal Br. 

Nasal Index 

Sup. Facial Ltj 

Morph Facial 

Morph Facial 

Index. 

nead Circum¬ 

ference. 

Face 

Browridge 

o< 

3 

> 

w 

Forehead 

102 

138 

1 

98 | 

51 

45 

882 

67 

112 

8P2 

540 

Ov 

— 

4~ 

4* 

99 

130 

93 

44 

39 

88'6 

62 

117 

90'0 

525 

Ov 

+ 

— 

+ 

106 

139 

103 

44 

42 

95.4 

60 

123 

885 

561 

Ov 

— 

•f 

— 

102 

130 

99 

45 

40 

889 

60 

114 

87'7 

543 

Sq 

+ 

4- 

4* 

101 

133 

101 

51 

48 

941 

61 

114 

857 

525 

»♦ 

— 

— 

— 

103 

133 

94 

46 

40 

87'0 

60 

113 

850 

528 

Ov 

+ 

4 * 

— 

105 

137 

104 

48 

42 

87*5 

62 

110 

80’3 

541 

Ov 

i 

— 

+ 

103 

131 

97 

46 

43 

935 

60 

113 

86‘3 

526 

»* 

— 

4 - 

+ 

99 

135 

105 

48 

36 

75'0 

64 

HI 

82‘2 

542 

Ov 

+ 

— 

— 

100 

134 

97 

49 

37 

75'5 

62 

i 108 

80'6 

527 

M 

— 

4- 

+ + 

103 

127 

96 

43 

33 

834 

58 

1 102 

80-3 

570 

Sq 

4* 

— 

Bul 

104 

134 

97 

45 

42 

933 

69 

| 122 

910 

540 

Ov 

— 

4* 

— 

101 

130 

88 

39 

36 

923 

60 

112 

86’2 

542 

Sq 

— 

— 

4“ 

102 

: 127 

92 

42 

39 

929 

61 

108 

85‘0 

542 

Ov 

— 

+ 

+ 

105 

I 138 

103 

51 

48 

94’1 

67 

115 

83 3 

533 

>» 

— 

; + 

— 

104 

135 

i 97 

51 

42 

824 

65 

108 

800 

531 

Sq 

+ 


— 

100 

125 

i 104 

43 

40 

93’0 

58 

109 

87‘2 

531 

Ov 

+ 

— 

— 

102 

122 

94 

47 

36 

76’6 

62 

112 

91'8 

521 

Sq 

— 

4* 

+ 

102 

132 

:• 101 

44 

: 38 

86‘4 

61 

114 

86‘4 

511 

Sq 

— 

4* 

+ 

105 

i 13C 

l 94 

50 

1 46 

i 92'0 

67 

113 

86‘9 

518 

.. 

+ 

+ 

— 

101 

. 133 

i 98 

47 

41 

87'2 

' 61 

' 116 

87‘2 

535 

Ov 

— 

4- 

+ 
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Table 



No. 

Village. 

.* ' 

Name. 

Stature. 

Head Ht. 

Head Lt 

Head Br. 

Alt Index. 

K 

O' 

# C 

c 

1—1 

X 

Cu 

& 

O 

55 

>» 

Sukru 

1576 

119 

18a 

142 

643 

?6'8 

56 

Kbijri 

Somra 

1534 

114 

179 

1 

138 

63-6 

771 

57 

It 

Budhua 

1633 

124 

190 

139 

653 

732 

58 

II 

Budlu 

1655 

124 

185 

135 

| 67-0 

73-0 

59 

♦ l 

Sukba 

1600 

121 

178 

140 

67‘9 

787 

60 

H 

Aita 

1571 

123 

186 

136 

66-1 

731 

♦ 

61. 

Sakra 

Dagura 

1660 

130 

194 

134 

67 0 

C8'6 

62. 

ii 

Bndhu 

1570 

125 

190 

131 

65‘8 

690 

63. 

ii 

Somra Dhan- 
war 

1519 

i 

107 

184 

129 

58'2 

701. 

64. 

ii 

Dalia 

i 1680 

119 

| 182 

135 

65‘4 

73 4 

65. 

>i 

Nanu 

1 1616 

126 

183 

134 

68 9 

737 

66 . 

i» 

Vato 

1641 

120 

189 

137 

63*5 

725 

67. 

»» 

Somra 

1555 

121 

183 

i 

133 

661 

727 

68 . 

ii 

Thuther 

1516 

112 

178 

129 

629 

72'4 

69. 

ii 

Lepra 

1623 

111 

191 

144 

581 

7 5'4 

70. 

” 

Bfrsa 

1614 

112 

191 

136 

586 

71 '5 

71. 

»i 

Charu 

1631 

116 

187 

133 

62'0 

711 

72. 

ii 

Vim a 

1683 

113 

189 

143 

598 

757 

73. 

Sukura 

Mutrnu 

| 

1637 

113 

195 

141 

580 

72 3 

74. 

ii 

Ghorai 

1558 

108 

185 

137 

58‘4 

74 1 

75. 

ti 

Bati 

1495 

111 

188 

139 

590 

73 9 


* Nob. 61 to 100 is from Gangpur State 
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No. 

Village. 

'Name. 

6 

2 

cd 

4# 

m 

Head Ht. 

| Head Lt. 

1 --- 

Head Br. 

Alt. Index. 

1 ' . 

; m 

CD 

1 XI 

P 

1 

43 

cv 

<S) 

V 

76. 

Baglui 

Dulia 

1680 

119 

182 

135 

65’4 

74-2 

77. 

»» 

Hinu 

1666 

126 

183 

134 

68 9 

73'2 

78. 

Liplai 

Vandra 

1 1655 

120 

186 

135 

64'5 

72-6 

79 

»» 

Pada 

1595 

131 

187 

142 

70-1 

760 

© 

00 

» 

Panra, 

1652 

119 

188 

139 

63-3 

73’9 

81. 

91 

Goma 

1568 

116 

187 

141 

62-0 

75*4 

82. 

11 

Simro 

1500 

121 

181 

138 

66‘9 

767 

83. 

11 

Birsa 

1697 

118 

185 

137 

63-8 

741 

84. 

11 

Bulu 

1685 

112 

189 

127 

593 

677 

85. 

11 

Bahft 

1590 

118 

185 

139 

63'8 

751 

86 . 

11 

J aiu 

1677 

115 

196 

132 

587 

671 

87. 

11 

Pandra 

1565 

116 

192 

134 

60-4 

69'8 

88 . 

11 

Jatia 

1572 

113 

186 

137 

608 

737 

89. 

Bijpur 

Teka 

1622 

115 

185 

141 

617 

762 

90. 

if 

Sukur 

1585 

121 

186 

144 

651 

771 

•1. 

ii 

Pandru 

1575 

113 

179 

134 

631 

74’9 

92. 

♦» 

Dbankuar 

1568 1 

no 

184 

131 

59'8 

712 

93. 

Baypur 

Madho 

1622 

118 

188 

141 

62'8 

75'0 

94. 

ii 

Pelka 

1651 

117 

187 

135 

62*6 

727 

95. 

»» 

Bhundu 

1541 

126 

184 

137 

68’5 

74-5 

96. 

ii 

Barnalu 

1571 

116 

175 

135 

66-3 

771 














































Dudh Khariaa 


na 


Cl 

o 

(2 

& 

.w» j 

g j 

o 

& 

s 

o 

bfi 

N 

55 

Bi-Gouiai 

Nasal Lt. 

Nasal Br. 

Nasal Index 

Sup Facial Lt 

Morph facial 

1 Morph Facial 

a Index 

Head Circum-j 

ference 

Face 

Browridge 

Ev. Lip 

Foreheoa 

30,'i 

131 

89 

44 

36 

81 - 8 

57 

106 

80'9 

546 

Ov 

— 

+ 


!)$ 

127 

96 

46 

39 

84’8 

59 

101 

79-5 

521 

Sq 

— 

+ 


10? 

134 

98 

44 

40 

90’9 

68 

107 

791 

525 

Ov 

+ 

+ 

Bui 

98 

L26 

89 

45 

39 

867 

65 

112 

88'9 

528 

Ov 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Us 

128 

101 

51 

41 

80-4 

71 

115 

898 

538 

Ov 

— 

— 

Bui 

k 

131 

102 

46 

42 

91'3 

67 

98 

74'8 

510 

Sq 

+ 

+ 

— 

so 

127 

91 

39 

35 

89'7 

59 

97 

76'4 

502 

Pnt 

— 

+ 

— 

87 

126 

91 

49 

37 

755 

69 

111 

881 

525 

S q 

+ 

+ 

•f *f 

95 

125 

96 

.44 

38 

86‘4 

j 62 

1 

101 

80-8 

513 

Ov 

— 

— 

— 

9? 

; i28 

96 

46 

40 

876 

66 

107 

83'6 

510 

1» 

— 

+ 

— 

99 

1 130 

90 

47 

37 

787 

64 

111 

864 

545 


+ 

+ + 

— 

; 101 

127 

95 

47 

41 

87'2 

62 

101 

79’5 

528 

Ov 


+ 

— 

97 

131 

99 

43 

38 

884 

58 

102 

77 9 

508 

Sq 


-f 

Bui 

95 

128 

90 

49 

41 

| 83'6 

72 

108 

84’4 

520 

i Ov 

— 

+ 

— 

103 

136 

- 

38 

38 

\ ioo-o 

60 

96 

70-6 

540 

” 

+ 

— 

— 

98 

30 

94 

45 

38 

84-4 

66 

107 

82'3 

534 

Sq 

+ 

+ 

— 

103 

125 

102 

47 

37 

787 

65 

105 

840 

495 

Ov 

— 

+ 

Bui 

106 

131 

92 

44 

35 

795 

61 

104 

79 4 

548 

>* 

— 

+ 


101 

132 

96 

40 

39 

97-5 

61 

103 

78 0 

534 

Sq 

— 

— 

+ 

1 101 

130 

99 

44 

39 

! 88'6 

67 

111 

85 4 

521 

Pnt 

+ 

+ + 

— 

101 

135 

94 

41 

40 

j 97-6 

' 

68 

1 

j 116 

359 

497 

Ov 

! 

! + ’ 

— 
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Table m. 


No. 

Village 

Name 

Stature 

Head Ht. 

Head Lt. 

Head Br. 

Alt Index 

Ceph. Index 

97. 

»» 

Puna 

1622 

llyi 

179 

137 

66'5 

76.5 

98. 

Malidi 

Dukla 

1612 

in 

191 

138 

581 

72-3 

99. 

Baypur 

Riska 

1582 

| 118 

»—i 

00 

4^ 

141 

641 

766 

100. 

11 

Banur 

1549 

I 114 

1 

180 

136 

63-3 

75’6 


The- 

APPEN 


Averages of Different Anthropo- 



Rieley * 

(Dudh and Dhelk 
together 

Das * 

(Hill KhariS) 

Cephalic length — 

18.4 

18.38 

Cephalic breadth — 

13.7 

13.43 

Cephalic Index — 

74.5 

73.09 

Nasal length 

4.5 - 

4.16 

Nasal breadth — 

4.0 

3.82 

Nasal Index — 

88.5 

92.11 

Stature — 

160.1 

153.75 


# [In Hidey and Das Absolute measurements are given 
x [In the Present volume absolute 
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xxxi 




*nx ii . 

it trie Measorements. 


Present volume (average with probable error), x 


Hill 

Dhelki 

Dudh 

• 

18.2.87+.46 

187.16+.36 

186.12+.85 

136.14+.35 

136.90+.29 

136.94+.26 

74.77+.17 

73.16+.14 

73-67+.55 

44.53+.25 

45.36 + .20 

46.12+.23 

39.14+.19 

40.25+.18 

39.86+.21 

88.64+.56 

89.22+.43 

86.81 + .40 

156.10+.42 

160.79+.35 

160.69+.32 


• < f l c *tres . J 

aserements are given in millemetres but stature in eras .] 


Forehead 
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APPENDIX III. 

Local Distribution of Kharlii Clans. 

(i) Distribution of Diidh Khar id clans in the Ranchi 

District. 

1. Clans found in l 1 hand Kolebira :—1. Aind or Dung- 
dung 2. Ba or Dhan, 3. Bage or Tetetehoin ; 4. Baria or 
Barua ; 5. Bilung or Nun ; 6. Demta ; 7. Hembrom, 8. 
Kerketta or Samad ; 9. Kiro or Mailwar; 10. Kandiilna 
(in villages Saraitoli, Jamtoli, Saisera, Sheonathpur, and 
Aghritna), 11. Kulu or Kachua ; 12. Lugiln ; 13. Porh 
(Porho ?) 14. Soreng or Suren; 15. Topno; 16. Samriha. 

2. Clans in Than a, Bulba : —L. Aind or Dungdung, 2. 
Ba, or Dhan; 3. Bago, or Tetetehoin, 4. Baria (Barliha?); 
5. Bilung or Nun ; 6. Kerketta or Siimad ; 7. Kiro or 
MailwSr ; 8 Kulu or Kachua ; 9. Soreng or Suren ; 10. 
Topo. 

3. Clans in Thdna Basid : —1. Aind or Dungdung ; 
2. Katen (?); 3. Kerketta or Satnad ; 4. Kfllu or Kachua; 
5. Soreng or Suren ; 6. Topo. 

4. Clans in Thdna. Band :—1. Aind or Dungdung ; 
2. Ba or Dhan ; 3. Bago or Tetetehoin ; 4. Kerketta or 
Samad; 5. Porho (identified with Kerketta as they orgin- 
ally lived at Pora) ; 6. Kulu or Kachua ; 7. Soreng or 
Suren. 

5. Clans in Thdna Raidih 1. Aind or Dungdung; 
2. Bago or Tetetehoiu ; 3. Kerketta or Samad ; 4. Kiro ; 
5. Kfilu or Kachua ; 6. Soreng or Suren ; 7. Topd. 

6. Clans in Thdna Palkoi 1. Aind or Dungdung ; 
2. Ba or Dhan ; 3* Biige or Tetetehoin ; 4. Baria or 
Barliha (in Kharoa(jUh); 5 . Bilung or Nun ; 6. Kasi (in 
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Musritoli); 7. Kerketta or Samad ; 8. Kiro or Mailwar ; 

9. Kfljfi (in Bogesera); 10. Kfllu or Kachua ; 11. Patiar 
(in Nakhtoli); 12. Suman for Samad ?] (in Lodhma); 13 
firki (in Malai, Napkara, Bongru, Jena, Jhikharmi); 14. 
Topo (in Naktitoli); 15 . Tiltua (in Naktitoli). 

7. Clans in Thana Sinai : —>1. Aind or Dungdung ; 
2. Ba or Dhan ; 3. Bage or Tetetehoin ; 4. Ba or Barla 
(in Jorea); 5.+6. Eaten & Tirki(in Goilkera); 7. Kerketta; 

8. Kiro or Mailwar ; 9. Kiilfi or Kachua ; 10. Soreng or 
Suren. 

8. Clans in Qumld Thana 1. Aind or Dungdung ; 
2. Bii or Dhan, 3. Bage or Tetetehoin ; 4. Barla or Bar- 
lihii (in Kura si); 5. B illing or Nu n: 6. Kerketta or Samad; 
7- Kiro or Mail ; 8. Kulu or Kachua ; 9. Soreng or 
Suren; 10. Tirki (in Katuma, Kurasi, Kflmria); 11. Topo 
(in Konabira; Kflmria). 

9. (dans in Jahlegd Thana: —1. Aind or Dflngdflng ; 
2. Bage or Tetetehoin ; 3. Kerketta or Samad ; 4, Kiro 
or Mail. 

10. Clans in Ohdgrd Thdnd : —1. Aind or Dungdung; 
2. Bar (in Tusgaon) ; 3. Kerketta or Samad ; 4. Kfllfl or 
Kachua ; 5. Topo (in Tusgaon, Bargaon, Salmai). 

11. & 12. Clans in Simderja , Thithdifangar, and Kuf- 
4«g Thands :—These contain the largest population of 
Dudh Kharias. In each of these thands , the eight principal 
clans, namely, 1. Ba; 2. Bage ; 3 Billing, 4 Dflng-dflng, 

5 Kerketta, 6 Kiro, 7 Soreng, and 8 Tetetehoin, are 
numerous. In thana. Simdega we also find the Tdppo clan 
(e.g. in village Pumd-pani). 

(ii) Distribution of Dhelki Khdria clans in the 
Jashpur State .— 

Jashpur is a principle centre of the Dhelki Khapaa. 
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( SL 

There are 469 families of Dhelki Kharia3 in the Jashpur 
State containing 1,542 males and 1,548 females. Of 
these, 59 families belong to the Earisdd, clan, 63 (57+6) 
to the Kerkettd or Sdmad clan, 91 (84+7) to the Sdreng 
or Surin or Palchnd clan, 31 to the Bdge clan, 96 (73+26) 
to the Muni clan, 12 to the Glidrba clan, 9 to the 
Bdrlihd clan, 22 to the Mail clan, 13 to the Char clan, 

1 to the Malik clan, 1 to the Charhdd clan, 3 to the Bdge 
clan, 2 to the Mahanandia clan, 2 to the Kira clan, 13 to 
the Jiind clan, 1 to the Tilchil clan, 2 to the Tipoo clan, 8 
to the Barwa clan, 1 to the Tirhi clan (which is by some 
identified with the Te\[etehoin clan), 4 to the Sdkh clan, 1 
to the Dumar clan, 7 to the Sdmad clan, 2 to the Bilung 

• ' * | ~ ‘ r| ■ .. 

or Nun clan, 1 to the Bachli war clan, 1 to the Jharo 
clan, 1 to the Dung dung clan, 1 to the fhefhei clan, 

2 to the Tetar dan, 2 to the Mail clan, 2 to the Cheng 
clan, 2 to the Panidh clan; and 6 families name the title 
Nailc as their clan-name, and 2 claim the title Pradltan 
as their clan-name. 

(iii) Distribution of Khdpid clans in the Odngpur State. 

In the Gangpur State, both the Dudh and the Dhelki 
sections live together. The Dudh Khafias appear to have 
emigrated southwards into the State from the Ranchi 
District across the Sankh river ; and the Dhelki Kharias 
westwards from the Ranchi District across the Koel. 
Thus, towards the western or Jashpur side of the State 
the Dhelki Khapias predominate, whereas towards the 
eastern side the Dudh Khiijias predominate. Most of the 
clans of both the Dudh and' the Dhelki sections are repres¬ 
ented in this State. As we have already said (pp. 129-130 
ante), the principal gotras here have sub-divisions, most of 
which are geographical. Thus the Mur it or Kiilu or 
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Kachua (tortoise) clan has at least five sub-divisions 
or sub-classes known respectively as Kunmulia Muru, 
Murgia Muru, Tapkarid Muru, Sirigberia Muru , Moi 
Muru ; the Soreng or Suren clan have such sub-clans as 
Eotangharia Suren, Tireld Suren, Eomrhelcelid Suren, 
Pot eying aria, Suren , and Darghid Suren. 

Although, as we said, the Dudh Kharias predominate 
in the eastern part of the State, still in most thana s 
Dhelki Kharias are also found. Thus in the Raj-Gaugpur 
thdnd, there are as many as 250 families of Dudh and 31 
families of Dhelkis. Of the 24 villages in that thdnd 
where Kharias are found, in two villages (viz., Pfida and 
Laing) there are respectively 8 and 14 Dhelki Khafia 
families and no Dudh Kharia ; and in four villages 
(namely, Khesra Mai with 3 Dudh and 3 Dhelki families; 
Liploi with 2 Dhelki and 11 Dudh families ; Khatpur- 
bahal with 3 Dhelki and 2 Dudh families ; Lanjibema 
with 1 Dhelki and 39 Dudh families) both these sections 
of the Kharms are represented. 

In the Panposh thana, Dudh Kharias have the 
following clans : —Ainj, Bd, Bilung, Vungdung, Kerk- 
et\a, Kiro, Eulu, Mail, Minj, Soreng, Tetefehoin, Tirki, 
Toppo. 

Clan-names met with among the Dudh Khajias and 
Dhelki Kharias respectively, within the Talsera. thdnd of 
the Gangpiir State, are as follows :— 

Dudh :— Bd, Bilung, Barla, Vungdung, Eird, Ker- 
ketfd, Kulu, Soreng, Topo, Tetetehoin . 

Dhelki :— Bdge, Barliha, JDungdiing, Charhad, Hah*- 
dd, EerlceUd, Mail, Murgia Muru, Parlia Muru, 
Soreng, Topno. 
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APPENDIX IV 

The Probable Belatlon of the Hill Kharla Origin- 
myth to that of the BhanJ or Bhanja BaJ-Family. 

At page 26 ante, we noticed the myth of their tribal 
origin recounted to us by some Hill Kharias as also by 
some men of the Puran caste. That myth would connect 
the Hill Ivhariiis with the Bhanj or Bhanja Raj-family of 
Mayurbhanj. During our stay in the Mayurbhanj State, 
we were interested to learn that a similar tradition of 
origin from a pea-hen’s egg is current in the Raj (Bhanja) 
family as well, although without any reference to a con¬ 
nection of the Bhanj family with either the Xhapas or 
the Purans. We further came to learn that the same 
origin myth is common to all the royal Bhanja families, 
viz ., those of Keonjhar, Baud, DaspalU, and Gumsar, and 
the Bhanj Zemindar (Raj) family of Kanika in Orissa. 

Further inquiry showed that so far as the origin of 
these Bhanja families are concerned, their myth of origin 
has also been recorded in some old copper-plate grants. 
Thus, in the copper-plates issued from Khijjingo-Kotta, 
probably modem Khiching in the Mayurbhanj State, it 
is recorded that the founder of the Bhanja family, Vlra- 
bhadra sumamed Adi Bhanja (lit., “the first Bhanja”), 
came out of an egg of a pea-hen by breaking it open and 
was brought up by the sage Wishtha. The dates of 
these copper-plates go back to at least tire 11th century, 
A. D., if not earlier. * 1 This legend, we further found, 

1. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , Vol. XI, 10 71, pp. 161- 
161, and Journal of the Bihar and Oriasd Research Society , Vol. IV, 1918, 
pp* 172-177. The late Mr. R. D. Baoerjee fixed the time of Ran&bhaHja 

I. of this dynasty as the ninth century .-Prehistoric Ancient and Hindu 
India, (Blnckie and Sons, 1934.) 
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is to this day repeated by the astrologers of Mayur- 
bhanj in horoscopes while recording the regnal year of 
the ruling Maharaja 2 . 

This fanciful legendary origin of the Bhanja royal 
families is also recorded in a letter addressed to the ruler 
of Keonjhar by a ruler of Talcher in the middle of the 
17th century 3 * Upendra Bharija of Gumsar, the famous 
Ofiya poet belonging to the Bhanja family, who flourished 
in the first quarter of the 18th century, narrates this 
legend where he describes his family 4 . The copper¬ 
plates of Rana Bhanja Deva 5 of Khinjali Mapdala 
mention that-the Bhanja family was egg-born (aiidaja- 
vamia-prdbhava). This Ranabhaiija reigned for more 
than fifty years and lived in the ninth century. 

A more matter-of-fact account of origin is furnished 
by the Bonai copper-plate grant of Udaya Varaha 6 which 
narrates that the ancestors of the donor belonged to the 
Mayura family which flourished at Chitraku$a or Chitor- 
gaph in Mewar, Rajputana. In the History of Rtij- 
putana by Mahamahopadhaya Gauri Sankar Ojha (p. 87), 
again, it is recorded that a branch of the Imperial Mayura 
dynasty of the Solar race was ruling at Chitorgarh; and 
the editor of this grant, the late Mahamahopadhyaya Hara 
Prasad Shastri, identified that dynasty as a branch of the 
Bhanja family. The seal of this copperplate grant 
represents a peacock, like the seals of all the Bhanja 

2. Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India for 1922*23, 
p. 126, and The Bhanj Dynasty of Mayurbhanj and their ancient capital - 
Khiching , pp. 5 6. 

3, T&lchera Itih&sa , by Pandit Ghanasbyam Mithra, 1934, p. 20. 

4. L&vanyavaCi , Chapter XVI. 

5. Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society , Vol. II, p. 433 

and Vol. VI, p. 270 & p. 484. 

6. Ibid. Voi. VI, p. 243. 
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families of Orissa. Mention of the name of one Dharani 
Varaha 7 8 9 in a stone inscription at Khiching goes to show 
the relationship of the Bhafija Raj families with the 
VarSha Raj family. Mr. L. E. B. Cobdeu Ramsay, a 
former Political Agent of the Ofissa Feudatory States, 
writes in his Gazetteer oj the 0]'issa B'eudatory States 
(p. 136)-: “The Baud, Daspalla, Keonjhar and Mayur- 
bhanj Raj families belong to the same Btock,/claiming 
descent from the Bolar race and are held to be high-caste 
Kshatriyas”. 

In Rasika Mangala , 8 a Bengali boob on the life 
and preachings of Rasikananda Deva Goswami belong¬ 
ing to the Shyamunandi sect of Vaishnavas, written in 
the middle of the 17th century, mention is made of the 
Mayurbhanj family* as belonging to the Suryaoamia 
or the Solar dynasty. 

The link between this mythical origin from an egg 
and the solar origin of a royal family is Supplied by a 
Tibetan chronicle of note. In Rag Sam Jon Znng 9 or the 
History of the Rise, Progress and Downfall of Buddhism 
in India, by Sumpa Khan-Po Yese Pal Jor, that disting¬ 
uished historiographor and ehronologistof Tibet writes:— 
“Suryavamsa is the name of the race to which Buddha 
Sakya-Sirhha belonged. It is derived from the mytho¬ 
logical story that one of bis ancestors was born of an egg 
which was hatched in the sun’s ray”. Again, “Maurya- 
vam&a is the branch of the solar race to which Emperor 
Asoka belonged”. 

7. Vide reference under foot-note 2, ante. 

8. Raeikamangala , p. 90. 

9. Edited by late Rai Bahadur S. C. Da*, C.I. (Caloutta, 1908, 

Index, page XXXVIII). 
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The story of being hatched in “the sun’s ray” is 
also found current in the Bhanja families of Orissa. It 
has been recorded by the late Tarini Charan Rath in bis 
Qumamra Itihasa 10 or History of Gumsar written in 
the Ojiya language that the progenitor of the Bhanja 
family was hatched out of a pea-hen’s egg in the sun’s rays 
and that this is why the family is known as Suryavamsa. 
As early as in 1874-76, in his account of Bhaupur, Mr. 
Beglar of the Archaeological Survey of India wrote as 
follows regarding the history of the Bhanja families of 
Orissa:—“A history of Mayurbhanj (Moharbhanj) family 
and its branches would, I have no doubt, throw much light 
on the tangled questions of the origin of the petty Rajas 
hereabouts. That the Mayurbhanj family were once very 
powerful, there cannot be any reason for doubting; and 
although the speculation appears wild, it is not impos¬ 
sible that this family may have been descended from 
Asoka himself who, we know, was a Maurya—so called 
perhaps from being of the Mayura family. I throw 
out the suggestion, not as one which I have any evidence 
to support, but as a mere speculation, the investigation 
of which may throw light on the obscure annals of an 
obscure but once locally powerful family” 11 . The tradi¬ 
tions current in Orissa together with the account from 
the Tibetan chronicle quoted above, would appear to lend 
support to Beglar’s suggestion. Another fact in support 
of this is that the Bhanja rulers of Mayurbhanj and 
Keonjhar claim to belong to the Vasistha gotra (clan); 
and, in one of the copper-plates, Adi Bhanja is recorded 


10, Gumasara Itihasa, Cuttack, 1913, p. 3. 

11. Cmmingheni’s Archaeological Survey of India-Reports, Vol. XIII 
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as having been brought up by the sage Vasishtha. 12 
In his History of Mediaeval Hindu India, Mr. C. V. 
Vaidya 13 , in the Appendix entitled “Solar and Lunar 
Kshatriya races in the Vedas,” writes as follows:—“The 
Vashishthas were the Purohitas of the Bharatas”. Again, 
“These Bharatas were the people who subsepuently 
were called the solar Kshatriyas and the Vashisthas 
were their hereditary priests”. 

In his History and Chronology of the Myth-making 
Age, Mr. J. F. Hewitt writes that the Bharatas “were 
traditional rulers of all India”, and that one legend oi: 
their descent is from “the Mayura or peacock”. ‘In 
India the sons of the peacock were the race ruled by the 
dynasty of the Maurya or Peacock kings among whom 
the great Asoka was the celebrated ruler in days long 
after the remote period with which I am now dealing”. 14 
He adds, “During the Bronze (Copper?) age in India 
their (Bharatas’) sea»port was Tamluk at the mouth of 
the Hooghly and Rupanarain. Its Sanskrit name, of 
which the modern Tamluk is a corruption, is lainra- 
lipti, copper (Tiimra) port, and it was according to tradi¬ 
tion the capital of the Peacock kings of the Bharatas 
whose descendants still rule the adjoining semi-indepen¬ 
dent State of Moharbhunj”. 15 All these go to show 
that the tradition recorded in the copper-plates is of very 


ancient origin. 

Now, the question naturally arises how' did the wild 
Hill Kharias and the high-placed Bhanja ruling families 

12, See reference in foot-note 2 Ante. 

13, History of Mediaeval Hindu India , Vol. II, 1924, ioona, p. 

14. History and Chronology of the Myth-making Age (London, 1901), 

pp. 280-81. 

15. Ibid, pp. 359-60, 
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o\: Opissa come to possess a common mythical tradition 
of; origin? 


Mr. B C. Mazumdar, tliough not actually assigning 
a common origin to the Bhanjas with the Khurias, 
opines that the social rank of the Bhanja family was 
ice about the same as that of the ‘KoIb’, and writes 
as follows:—“That the Bhanjas of old epigraphical 
records were not in those days far above the social in* 
tluence of the Jvols, can be gathered from the fact 
(■ ecorded in S. C. Roy’s work on the Mundas ) that a 
princess of the Bhanja house fell in love with a genuine 
Munda’ 16 . Evidently he refers to the following passage 
in The Muqdas and 'Their Country :—“It was to these 
wilds of thePanch Parganas, as they are now called, that 
the largest migration of the Mundas took place. These 
parts appear to have been outside the limits of Nagpur, 
and to have formed part of the dominions of the Ilaja 
or Mayurbhanj. With the lapse of time, however, some 
!,f Hie descendants of their (the Mundas’) elected chiefs 
:• Mankis became ambitious of rising in the social scale, 
and of assuming greater powers. History repeated 
itself, and some of these elected chiefs gradually became 
If induised and formed marital connexions with families 
bmg recognised as Hindu Rajputs and Kshatriyas. And 
U-ey called themselves Rajas or Thakurs or Tikaits. 

I he story goes that a clandestine intrigue of one of the 
i a mar Chiefs with a Mourbhanj lady of rank was 
pu: ished by the Mourbhanj Iiaja by presenting a poiso* 
..e<t shirt to the former who died on his arrival home 
with the shirt on, and the Mundas of the Panch Par* 


K. The Abcriginet of the Bighlande of Central India, (Calcutta 
Uniranity Publication,) 1937, p. 36. 
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ganas, enraged at this deceitful conduct on the part 
of the Mourbhanj Raja, indignantly threw up their 
allegiance to him, and went over to their old Raja of 
Chotanagpur once more”. 17 

This legend, far from suggesting equality of social 
status, represents the Bhanja Rujii as punishing with 
death the presumption of a Tamar Chief to contract 
intimacy with a Bhanja lady. Nor does the passage 
quoted refer to any “Bhanja Raja of epigraphical re¬ 
cords” or of the modern period. If the social status 
of the Mundas, or ‘Kols’ as Mr. Muzumdar terms them, 
had been about the same as that of the Bhanjas of 
epigraphical records, the country of the Mundas might 
be expected to have retained some archaeological relics 
and epigraphical records of Munda civilization similar to 
those of the Bhanjas which are met with at various 
places in Ojissfi. But no evidence is yet forthcoming 
of the Munda tribe having any epigraphical records or 
archaeological relics of a glorious past. To this day, 
the Mundas, the Kharias and other Miinda-speaking 
tribes occupy a very low position in the scale of civili¬ 
zation, whereas, of the Mayurbhanj family, as the Mem¬ 
oranda on Native States in India (1910) published by 
the Government of India informs us “is held in high 
esteem among Garjat Chiefs, and a connection with it by 
marriage, is deemed a great honour”. 

From all these considerations it would appear reason¬ 
able to infer that the resemblance of the origin-myth of 
the Hill Kharias with that of the royal Bhaiij families 
is no evidence of a common origin, particularly when the 
Kharias of other districts know nothing of this origin- 


17. S. C. Roy, The Mundas and Their Country. (1912), pp. 145-46. 
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myth and recount different legends relating to affinities 
and migrations. 

Thus, 6ome Kharias of the Ranchi District recount a 
legend of their relationship with the Raj family of 
Chota-Nagpur (see pp. 418-420 ante) and so, too, do the 
Kharias of the Central Provinces 18 . This legend might 
have been borrowed by the Kharias from their Mflnda 
neighbours. So far as the M find a tradition is concerned 
there might have been some foundation for it. In the 
traditional origin of 'the Chota-Nagpur Raj family pub¬ 
lished in the ‘Annals’of that family 19 the first ancestor 
of the family is represented as having been nursed and 
brought up as an infant by an aboriginal Mundii patriarch 
with his own children. But the tradition of origin current 
in the Bhanja families of Mayurbhanj and other Ojissa 
States does not refer to any connection of their ancestor, 
‘Adi Bhahj’, with either the yet-primitive Kharias or the 
now-Hinduised Purans. Thus it would appear reasonable 
to suppose that the portions of the egg-myth which would 
connect the Kharias and the Purans with the Mayurbhanj 
Raj family, owe their origin to the imagination of those 
tribes themselves. The Hinduised and comparatively 
more advanced Purans, similarly claiming kinship with 
the Bhanj Rajas, style themselves 'Bhanj Purans and 
go further and adopt also that part of the legend which 
places the ‘egg’ in charge of the ancient Hindu sage 
Vasistha (see p. 29 ante). But, whereas Vasistha is the 
clan-name of the Bhanja families of Orissa, neither tne 
Purans nor the Bhuinyas, of whom the Purans appear 

18. Russel, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, Vo). Ill, 

p. 447. 

19# Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 166. 
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to be an offshoot 20 , own any such clan-name. This would 
appear to support the Bhrmja origin of the myth of their 
egg-born ancestor, and would stamp the embellishment 
which represents the first Kharia as issuing out of the 
shell and the first Purap out of the white of the egg as 
additions invented by those tribes for their own glorific¬ 
ation. As we all know, from the earliest times to the pre¬ 
sent day, different tribes, castes, and families have sought 
to claim for themselves renowned ancestry, and invented 
or adopted fanciful myths to support their pretensions. 
Ancient Kshatriya or Rajput families claimed, and their 
descendants are credited with, descent from the Sun and 
the Moon. Successive Census Reports of India bear 
evidence of modern tribes and castes of low social position 
aspiring to rise higher in the social scale by claiming 
Bramhan or Kshatriya origin. No wonder, therefore, 
that the Hill Kharias, like their neighbours the Puraps, 
should claim a mythical connection with the family of 
their rulers. 
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20. Ritley, Trike* and Caste* of Btngal. Vol. II., p. 180 
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Bargohonfi, 10 
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-, implements of, 105,6 

Flora, of Hill Kharia coun¬ 
try, 4-5 
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Flowers, love of, 483-7 
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Gored, 326 
Gosfhi, 126 

Go'tra, 122,125,124,125 
Gotrabadh, 127,185 
Gourd-vessels, 91 
Grind-stone, used at mar¬ 
riage, 264 
Gumi , 365 
Gxinta , 101 

0 

Habitat,—of the Hill Jvha- 
fias, 2 

-, of Diidh and Dhc- 

lki Kharias, 5-6 
Hair-tying, the first, 215-8 
Hdllca dance, 478-9,480,1, 
“Hari-bol”, 235,263-4 
Hierarchy of gods and spi¬ 
rits, 330-331 

Hill Kharia life,—general 
view of, 514-6. 

Ho, 21,221,322,323 
Honey-collecting, 102-4 
Hospitality, songs relating 
to tribal, 501-3 
House, 78-81 

-, Ceremonies at 

occupation of a new, 381-3 
Hunting, ceremonial, 348-9 

-, Love for, 503-5 

Hut-burning, 349-350 


I 

Tb (river), 5,6 
Indr ail or Indo dances 480, 
482 

Infanticide, 121 
Inheritance, 1 68-171,197 

& 

Jadura dances, 479,482 
Jalhhari, 94 
Jalpaiguri, 1 

Jdnkor , Jhankor , Sarnd 
(Sacred grove), 326-327, 
350,351,352 

Jdnkor puja, 346-355,358 
Jara Savara, 33 
Jashpur, 1,6,7,10 
Jdtrd dance, 479-482 
Janeu (sacred thread), 319 
Jhum cultivation, 3,13,107, 
355 

Jibsong,Jipsdng , 294-6,304, 
Jitid pipar , 388-9 
Joking relations, 160-161 
Jono, 95-6 
Joyolo-Dubo, 323 
Juang, 21,47,323,324 
Jungle-spirit, 313,326 

K 

Ed\ 101 

Eadlotd, 355,358-9 ' 
Kado-mati , 237-8,267-8 
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Kaimur range, 23,40,45 
Kalahandi, 6 
Kalnadad , 474 
KftntfaJcant fa, 463 
Karbci , Karba-khunto , 

109 

Karha, Krur, ] 09 
Kartaha, 175,108,181,182, 
186,264 

Ifasa dances, 479 
Katkom, 92 
Keonjhar, 3 
K/idnta, 108,113 
“Kharia Improvement So¬ 
ciety”, 12 

Kharia life, general view 
of, 511-530 

“Kharia”, meaning of, 24 
lvharias, previous accounts 
of the, 49.56 
Kherey, 163 
K hold a, Khollca, 92 
Khunt-pat, Khunt-dani , 
319,320,325,326,329,347, 
351,352,356,357,258,305 
396 • 

Kili, Khili, 123,145 
Kinbhdr dances, 477-8 
Kins,—rights and duties of, 
158-9 

Kinship system, 146-161, 
196 


Xljtf 

Kinship terms, 148-154 

!-, social correlations 

j of, 157-8 

Koel (river), 5,38,42,43,45, 
46 

Kolarian, 38 
Rom, 101 
Roman , 3 
Kdm~thongi, 101 
Konde, 108 
Korku, 21,47 
Kopva, 21 
Kowa.dhopong, 2164 
Eud-fi , Khudri , 109 
Kilmni , 106 
Kr.ndfi.s6r, 93 
Kuru, 109 
Ku[umb, 91-2 
Ku(umb-sabhd, 167,172 
174,176,181,192 
Kuturnb villages, 188 
Kuyu , 91-2 

Kudhing dance, 479-482 

L 

Lddd-ndtd (joking rela¬ 
tionship), 160-161 
I Lahsua dance, 480,482 
Ldmlam (hunting), 100- 
102 

■ Ldndi 92 

! 

i Languages, Mu pda, 17 
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-, of the Hill Khitfia, 

19-20 

Lauri, 267-8 
Led ’ led’, 467 
Leaf-vessels, 92-3 
Leprosy, 187 
Lerang, 323 
Lerka, 365.6 
Levirate, 158,197 
Loka-guti, 460-470 
Londra, 105 

Longox (shadow), 405,406 j 
Longoi sim, Longoe dibh - I 
drna, 297-9,304,474 
Love-intrigue, pre-marital, i 
185-6 

Love-marriages, 226-7 
Love-songs, 497-500 
Ludng, 109 
"Luck" 222,306,408-9 

m 

Mdchhi pdtak, 186 
Magic, 308,309,387,404 

-, Black, 387,388 

-■, White, 387,388,413 1 

-, as distinguished 

from Religion, 387-8 

-, to remove drought, 

388.9 


Mahadeo, 326,385,391 
Mahddeo ja{d, 364 
Mahadeo Hills, 47 
MahanadT, 5,7,41 
Majhi, 163 
Malaygiri, 7 

“ Mana ,” 177.197,222,281, 
306,308,332,384,385,388, 
391 

Manbhum, 1,10 
Mandri, 111 

Mangal ghat, 231,233,234, 
235 

Mangal-hdnrJ, 231 
Mardng Burn, 374 
Marghdtti 290,291 
Marriage, 196,223-275 
——, Adi, 225,239-368 

-, Bars to, 223-4 

-, Elopement- (uiira 

uiiri), 226,269-270 

-, Exchange-, 151,197 

-‘Intrusion’-, 226,270- 

-, by Purchase, 226 

-, by forcible anointing 

of vermilion 270 

-, meaning of the rites 

of, 278-281 

Mari-masan, 316,329,362. 


— —, to remove epidemic, 363 
401-3 A Idfua 233 

Mahdddn, 367,368 Maidn-ctubo, 395 
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INDEX 


Mat,—manufacture of, 
96-5,390 

Material culture,—general 
features of the Hill Kha- 
ria’s, 70-75 

-, of the Dudh and 

Dhelki Kha r la’s. 75-77 
Motherland, Love of, 547-9 
Munda-Khapa, 22,35,36 
Musical instruments, 111-2 
Myths, 427-431 
Matriliny, 117 
Mayurbkaiij, 1,2,3,7,10,40 

-, Climate of. 3-4 

-Fauna of, 4 

-Flora of 4-5 

Medecines, 457-461 
Menstruation (first), 203-4 
Mergherai, 258 
Midnapur, 1,2 

Migrations of the Khapas, 
33-48 

Mitd or bunim, 162,212,214 
Mother-goddess, 326 
Mountain-spirits, 326 
Mud, 317-8,319,389 
Mukhia, 173 

Munda, 17,21,22.24,163, 
322,347,374 

N 

Ndgerd , 111 
Nag-vamsi, 39,47 


xvx iii 

Ndrtd, 200 

Natural features,—of the 
Hill Khiiria country, 2 

-, of the Dudh and 

Dhelki country, 6-7 
Narvd-kliid, Nawu-khdni, 
214,216 

Navel-string, disposal of 
the, 199 

Nyodem nyond, 214,249, 
355,356,357,359,365,372- 
3,382 

O 

O'bhitar, 328,359 
Oil-press, 27-8 
Oil-test, 256-261 
Okhri, 93 
Omens, 445-8 

Omen-reading (in marriage), 
241-2 
Oraon, 347 
Oraon-KhariS, 22 
Opya, 10 
Ornaments, 100 
P 

Padit, 124-5,145 
Pdhdn, 165,327 
Pdin-tliha, 173,180,181, 
183,186 

Pal Lahara, 3,7 
Punch, Panchayat, 163, 
16-1,167,168,172,173,192 
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Panposh, 45 

Parents and Children, 121-2, 
495-7 

Partition, 168-171 
Parturition, difficult, 204 
Pdfu dance, 479-9 
Pdf-spirit, 310-2,313,319, 
326,327,330,335,367 
Patna (State), 6 
Pat m f or, 93 
Penyae-Khariii, 35 
Pe.yona , Pejo.yond, 296-7, 
304 

Phdgu festival, 346-355,358 
Phoddt 462 
Phuli (liquor), DO 
Physical anthropology of 
the Kharias, 

57-69, App. I-II. 

Pilni, 106 
Pitru, 316 

Ponomosor, 321,325,361, 
403 

Poisoning fish, 106 
Population of the Kharias, 
13-17 
Pora, 35 
Power-cult, 368 
Pradhan, 175 
Pregnancy-customs, 192, 
275-7 

Property, 116,120,121, 

194-5 


Proverbs, 456-7 
Pujar , 327,328,350,251 
Purification, 186,200,287, 
321 

B 

Rains, description of, 499- 
492 

Raipur, 1,7 

Raksa spirit, Raksas t 313, 
314,222,392, 395 
Ratha-yatra, 3 82 
fi'dfd-dance, 480 
Religion, 115 

Religiousness of the Kha¬ 
ms, 509-510 

Restoration to tribe, ISO- 
181 

Riarkhol, 6 
Riddles, 448-456 
Ri-soreng, 93 
Rites de passage , 198 
Rod-Icon 109 
Rog-khedna, 118,119 
Rohtas plateau, 42,43 
Ronol, 355,357 
Rope-making, i>7 
Ruidas-Pahar, 33,34,35,36, 
37 

Rutu (flute), 111 

S. 

Sabai , 216, 376 
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Sagai or sanga (widow mar¬ 
riage), 185, 238, 271-5 
Sagar , 98 
Sakti (State), 1 
Sakti (Power-cult),386 
Sambalpur, 1, 7. 

Samher, Qambher, 465.6 
Samu, 95 

Sanga, 185, 38, 271-5. 
Sangya, 123, 124, 125 
Sankh (river), 5, 6, 42, 43 
45, 46. 

Santal, 21.22,163,322,323 
(Sarangarh) Statel, 

Satpura Hills, 2 
Savaras, 21, 41 
Seoni, 7 

Sembhu-Raja, 368, 369. 
Sexes, division o£ labour 
among the, 118-9 
Sex-taboos, 142, 177, 185 
Shades of the dead, 183-4 
Shudha-bhat, 284 
Sian, 327, 360, 366 
Sika (cicatri Tatin, 218 
Sikd-bdhinga , 98 
Simlipal Hills, 2, 3. 
Singbhum, 1, 2, 3, 10 
Singi, 399. 

8ini, 109 

Social pollution, 177 
Social precedence, 193-4 


XTiXY 

Socio-religious rites, mean¬ 
ing of, 305-6. 

Son (river), 4 2 
Sonepur, 6 

Songs, function and object 
of, 475-6. 

■—Characteristics of, 510-11 
Soul, Kharia’s conception 
of the, 282-4. 

Spear, 102 

Spirits, hierarchy of the, 
330-331. 

Spring, consecration of a, 
368 

Star-lore, 431-3. 
String-making, 97 
Subarnarekha, 43 

Sudhom, 206-6 
Sundrilm tappd, 269, 270 
Surguja (State), 7 
Sutna-Kuria, 204, 210. 

T. 

Taboo, 165, 176 
-, on certain com¬ 
munities, 167, 103 

-, on cow-killing and 

beef-eating, 10 

-, on shaving, 16-6 

-, on weaving, etc, 11 

-on relatives, 159.6,160 

——, on women, 165-6,183 
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-, on ex-convicts, 166 

-, punishment for brea¬ 
ches of, 166-8 
Tattooing, 36, 218 
Tawa, 92 
Thdkuraniy 313 
Tharia dance, 480, 482 
Thatching-grass (used at 
marriage), 262-3 
Tilyang, 299-302, 304 
Tobacco, use of, 89 
Toknd, 92 
Tolo-Puja, 355, 365 
Tooth-brush (anargi) for 
the dead, 293 
Totemism, 122 125-6 127- 
8, 135 
Trade, 112 

Traditions, 24-32, 472 
Transport, means of, 98 
Tribal government,136-191 
Tribal solidarity, 11 , 176, 
181, 386, 518, 526 
Tuyu-merom t 463-4 

U 

Udaipur. 7 

Odra-iidri Chollci , or Kol~ 
dilm, 269-270 
Urlu, 25 


V 

Vaisnav, 234 
Vedi, 232, 234 
Vermilion, 233 
Village, 77-8 
Village-priest, 327 
Village-spirits, 313. 357, 
383 

Vindhya ranges, 25, 38, 40 

W 

Water-vessel-stande, 81 
Wedding, 233-6 
Well,—consecration of, 368 
Witch-craft, 189, 197, 409- 
410, 411. 

Women,—position of, 120-1 

-, proper ty-rhgits of,129 

-, religious disabilities 

of, 120 

-, Taboos on, 165-6. 

Worship,—development of, 
329-330 

-Private, 341-5,369-384 

-, Public, 332, 335-9, 

346-369 

Y 

Yoke (used at marriage), 
262-3. 








Leaving out obvious misprints of English words such 
as ‘charactar’ for ‘character’ (p.5, l. 19), ‘missionies’ 
for ‘missionaries’ (p.56, Z. 7), ‘bettle-nut’, for ‘betel-nut.’ 
'p.125, Z. 30), ‘appears’, for ‘appear’ (p. 154, Z. 19), ‘an- 
cetor’ for ‘ancestor’ (p. 187, Z. 21), ‘compulsory’ for 
‘compulsory’ (p.218, Z. 16), ‘archary’ for ‘archery’ 
(p.128, Z. 18), the following misprints of Kharia words 
and phrases require correction as follows :— 

P.77.Z. 22, for “Giti o” read “Gita o’ ”, 

P.84, l. 24, after “ Kuril ” add “or Koled ” 

P.91, Z. 3, after “Parkom” add “or Sauri', 

P.92. 1. 23, for “ Lamdam ” read “ Lamdum ”, 

P.95, Z. 18, for “Dali” read “Kundui”, 

”,96 Z. 16, for “Dhara" read “Dhera", 

P.97, Z. 22, after “Oil-press' 1 , add “(Po/a)” 

,, 7. 27, after “pufZis” add “or khufu", 

P.99, Z. 21 for “lutin' read “ZnZwi”, 

P.99, last line, for “ Rago lufni ” read “Range lutui ”, 
P.100, Z. 9,for ‘Rarag' rear! ‘ Rarang ’, 

„ ..24, for “Lamtam'’ read Ldmlam”, 

P.101, Z. 3, for “Qhunta” read “ Ohuin}a ”, 

P *‘ ,Z. 27 for ‘Ghuinta or Gunta ” read “Gorhd", 

F.102, Z. 3, for “ Malta. Kinkom ,” read “ Mahd-Kainkom ”, 
P.109, Z. 15, for “ Rodkong ” read Rodkong ”, 

P.1.48, for ‘Kakak’ betdom’, ‘Mamiak’ betdom’, read, 
‘Kdka' bel-dom ’, ‘Mamia ’ bet-doin', etc. 



<SL 

P.151, l. 18, after ‘Sasur’ add ‘Gunmer’, 

P.161, l. 15, after ‘ A ja’ add “or Tatang”, 

P.180, l. 26, for ‘ Tubhlungte ’ read “Tubliingte”, 

„ I, 27, for Ukiarteri rfibharte ” read “Ukiaite eld 
dibhartejle”, 

P. 28, for “ suriga ” read ‘soriga’, 

P. ,, l. 29, for il bitar" read “ bhitar ”, 

P. 205, l. 15, for “ Gincike ” read li Ginale\ 

P. „ l. „ for “ Tilting te gil gorpa' read “Telongte gil 
gorepe ”, 

P. 213, l. 25, for “ Konsong ” read “ Eansong ”, 

P. 315, U. 18,29, &p. 356 11., 2; &p. 357,1. 16, for Ba'- 
hidii -bidn' read ‘ Bci-bid'-bid , \ 

At p. 62, the following corrections may be made:— 
l. 6, for “74. 77 + 17,” read “74.69+17” and for ±“14” 
read ‘‘+'14”, and for “±55” read “+’55” 
l. 13, for “64. 44+25” read ‘‘64. 34+ '25” and for 
“+24” read “+‘23”, and for “+25” read “+‘25”; 
and in the last but one line, for ‘‘ + 56’’ read ‘‘+'56”, 
and in the last line for “+4.3” read “+’43”. 

At. P. 55, last line, for ‘a dozen’ read ‘two dozen’. 

In Illustration 23 (facing p. 24), for ‘Dfldh’ read ‘Dhelki’. 
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